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PREFACE 


The following lectures* 'were delivered before the 
Theological Society, ('alcutta, in connection with 
of jl lectureship founded by the Society with the 
i pecuniary aid of a young admirer of the Vedanta to 
whom both the Society and the lecturer appointed by 
them are deeply indebted, but whom they are not 
permitted to thank publicly by name. 'I’he lecturer was 
allowed to deal with his subject in the w'ay be thought 
best, and for the views set forth in these discourses he 
, alone should be held responsible. 

Hie scope of these lectures and the method of 
j exposition adopted in them cannot be better t'xplained 
I than in the following words that o(“cur in the first lecture : 
f “As an ancient system, as a system of r(,ligious thought 
and practice that has profoundly influenced , and is 
influencing the lives of millions of people in this ancient 
country, it (/. c. the Vedanta) is justly engaging the thought 
and industry of eminent scholars both heni and in the 
West ; but it seems to me that it is a systcan which can 
satisfy, as it really is satisfying, not only those who have 
been brought up in it from their childhood, who and 
w'hose forefathers have breathed in it as in a spiritual 
atmosphere from time immemorial, and to whom the 
searching sccijiticisms of this most sceptical age are 
unfamiliar, but even those \vho have imbibed the critical 
spirit of our day to the utmost extent, and who, though 
ever ready to bow dowm to the dust before the majesty 
of truth when it conquers their intellects, breathe 
nothing but the pure mountain air of free thought and 
free inquiry. It is with this conviction, and not merely 
as an unconcerned vendor of religious and philosophical 
information, that I have undertaken to speak to you on. 
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the religion and philosophy of the Vedanta. I will 
not simply record the opinions of, — the conclusions 
arrived at by, — the great Vedantic teachers ; I shall 
seek to find out and show you something of the way in « 
which they arrived at these conclusions. I shall, under 
their gu dance, analyse nature and mind in the way they 
seem to have done, and lay before you the result of this ‘ 
analysis. I shall follow their argument.s as best I can, 
interpret them in the language of modern European . 
logic, and show how far the premisses adopted by them 
bear out their conclusions. I .shall see how far the ideals 
of social and spiritual life preached by the rishis and 
their interpreters bear the light of modern sociology and ' 
ethical and spiritual science, and whether those ideals 
have now become effete and impracticable or still deserve ' 
our mo.st steadfast devotion in the face of rival ideals- 
and schemes claiming our allegiance.” How far this 
object, which the lecturer .set be<''>re him.self in the open- 
ing lecture and steadily kept .i view throughout the 
course, has been actually rei. .ed, it is for the reader 
to judge. 

The quotations rom Vedantic authorities are all 
given in their original in the Appendix, the translations 
only being given in the body of the book. For the 
latter, the author is, in many cases, indebted to Professors' 
Thibaut and Max Muller, and in some to Professors 
Cowell, Gough and Telang. Some of the translation.s 
are the author’s own, and are taken from his Deva^ 
nagari and English edition of the U/>anishads. 

The fpllowing ' pages are a reprint of the first six. 
lectures, which have, gone through a revision in this second, 
edition, l^e last six lectures are separately printed, but, 
can be had bound together in a single volume with thcf 
first. 
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LECTURE I 

ifliE VEDANTA AS SCRIPTURE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Harih Om, Namah Paramdtmane. 

5 According to an honoured custom prevailing 
in ,this country, I remember, on this solemn occasion, 
those to whom I am specially indebted for whatever 
spiritual enlightenment I possess. I remember, first 
of all, those holy rishis of old, the composers of the 
Upanishads, whose thoughts I have undertaken to 
intierpret. I remember them and bow down to 
them with the profoundest reverence. I next re- 
member and reverently bow down to the great com- 
mentator, Sri Sankanich^irya, who has been my 
chief guide in my study of the three great institutes 
of Vedintic thought — the Upanishads^ the Brahman 
siitras and the Bhagavadgitd, Coming neairer home, 
I touch the feet of the great RAja RAmmohan 
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RAy, the founder of the religious society to which 
I have the honour to belong, and the reviver of the 
Vedintic religion in modern times. Lastly, though 
by no means with the j^t feeling of est^m and 
aflFection, I remember the departed spirit of^l'homas 
l^ill Green, the English Idealist, the interpreter 
of Kant and Hegel, whose writings gave me my 
first insight into the deeper truths of Metaphysics. 

Gentlemen, 

An ancient system of faith or philosophy maj' 
claim attention for either of two reasons. It ma)' 
be worthy of attentive study simpl)^ because it is an 
ancient system, because it has influenced the thought 
and lives of millions of our kind for thousands of 
years, — an influence that may have continued up to 
the present day. We may study such a system with- 
out any idea of accepting its teachings on any im- 
portant subject, without any expectation of obtain- 
ing light from it on those deep problems of life ^ 
which our intellects are trying to solve. But again, 
an ancient system, though ancient in origin, may 
nevertheless be so very close to the thoughts and as- 
pirations of our own day, its solution of the deeper 
problems of religion and philosophy ma}' be so much 
helpful and even satisfactory to the modern scienti- 
fic or s[)eculative intellect, that it may claim a far 
deeper aftention from us than those \vhich at best 
only satisfy an enlightened curiosity. The Vedanta 
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it seems to me, is such a system. As an ancient 
system, as a system of religious thought and 
practice that has ^profoundly influenced and is 
influencing the lives of millions of people in this 
ancient country, it is justly engaging the thought 
and industry of eminent scholars both here and 
in the West ; but it seems to me that it is a system 
u'hieh can satisfy, as it really is satisfying, not 
only those who have been brought up in it from 
their childhood, who and whose forefathers have 
breathed in it as in a spiritual atmosphere from 
time immemorial, and to whom the searching 
scepticisms of this most sceptical age are unfami- 
liar, but even those who have imbibed the critical 
spirit of our day to the utmost extent, and who, 
though ever ready to bow down to the dust before 
the majesty of truth when its conquers their intel- 
lects, breathe nothing but the pure mountain air 
of free thought and free inquiry. It is with this 
conviction, and not merely as an unconcerned 
vendor of religious and philosophical inform- 
ation, that I have undertaken to speak to you 
on the religion and philosophy of the Vedanta. 

I will not simply record the opinions of, — the 
conclusions arrived at by,— the great Ved^ntic 
teachers ; I shall seek to find out and shbw you 
something of the way in which they arrived at 
these conclusions. I shall, under their guidance. 
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analyse Nature and Mind in the way they seem 
to have done, and lay before you the reshlt of this 
analysis. I shall follow their ^uments as best I 
can, interpret them in the language of modem Eu- 
ropean logic, and show how far the premisses adopt- 
ed by them bear out their conclusions. I shall see 
how far ideals of social and spiritual life preached 
by the rishis and their interpreters bear the light of 
modern Sociology and ethical and spiritual science, 
and whether those ideals have now become effete 
and impracticable or still deserve our most steadfast 
devotion in the face of rival ideals and schemes 
claiming our allegiance. 

But is it not a preposterous claim that I am put 
ing forward for the Vedanta, — a claim that should 
be dismis.sed summarily even without serious 
examination ? Can it be possible, it may be asked, 
that a .system, conceived thou.sands of year ago, 
in an unscientific age, should satisfy the intellectual 
cravings of people at a time when the discoveries 
of science have effected a through revolution in 
their ways of thinking and living ? My ansvi| 
to this question is, that in saying that the Ved^A 
can satisfy the intellectual cravings even of th^j 
must enlightened of the present age, I do not mean 
to say that it can satisfy our scientific inquiries, that 
its conclusions on such matters are always 
acceptable^ The Vedanta does not profess to be a 
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scientific explanation of the universe, nor is it even 
a system of philosophy in the sense of a comprehen- 
sive theory of the world, showing the relation of 
the various sciences to one another and to a 
primary science of sciences as their common 
basis. In what sense it is. a philosophy, we shall 
see by and by. It is a religion primarily, a theo- 
logy based on a meditative insight into the 
relation of all things to their common source, God, 
and a system of spiritual culture arising out of this 
relation. As such a system, the progress of 
science, physical and moral, has not only not made 
it unacceptable, but has confirmed its truth as 
much as science can possibly do so. It is indeed 
-true, that theories which have now been found 
to be unscientific arc found mixed up with the 
metaphysical and spiritual truths of the Vedanta ; 
but such theories, it will be seen, form ,no essen- 
tial part of Veddntic teaching as to the nature 
of God and our relation to him. In accepting 
the VedAnta as a true system of Theology and. 
Metaphysics, one is not bound to accept these 
theories as true, just as in avowing oneself to be 
the follower of a modern religious, philosophical 
or political thinker, one does not necessarily comniit 
oneself to his master’s particular opinions, such 
as form no part of the essential principle.s of his 
system. 
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But is this distinction of the essential and the 
non-essential in the Veddnta, and the free and 
rational mode of dealing with it implied in this 
distinction, consistent with the teachings of the 
great representatives of Ved^ntic thought ? Do not 
they, ever and anon, appeal to the Vedas as to 
an external authority, infallible and unquestion- 
able, to which we must submit whether our 
intellects harmonise with its dictates or not ? To 
this question my answer is, that though there is, 
in the writings of our scholiasts, a good deal of 
what may at first sight ap|>ear as a blind appeal 
to external authority, the whole question of the 
authority of the sacred scriptures, as held by the 
accepted interpreters of the Vedas, is very much 
misunderstood by su|>erficial readers, — a misunder- 
standing which has been intensified by the imper- 
fect and biased expositions of Indian systems by 
foreigners. Leaving the whole question for a fuller 
treatment in a subsequent lecture of the present 
series, I shall content myself with making only a 
few preliminary remarks on the subject. First 
then, by a well-recognised canon of Vedic inter- 
pretation, the Vedas are an authority on such 
matters only as are not accessible to the senses 
and the intellect. Any such matter, therefore, if 
found in them, must be taken as merely subsi- 
diary, brought in for the purpose of exposition 
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or illustration, and need not be accepted as true. 
Secondly, a distinction must be drawn bet- 
ween mere poetry, the natural play ot imagina- 
tion, and a serious enunciation of religious 
truth. Thirdly, the interpreters of our scrip- 
tures, specially those of the Ved^ntic school, 
recognise distinctly that all parts of the Vedas 
are not of equal authority, that the Vedic sages 
do not always speak from the highest stand- 
point, that many of their utterances are tentative 
and relate only to particular stages of development, 
not applying to higher stages. As I have said in m}^ 
Hindu Theism in speaking of “Authority and Freo> 
thought,” it is only the ignorant and the thought- 
less to whom all Sdstras, — and by ^Sdstra^ 
they mean almost all works on religion written in 
the Sanskrit language — are of equal value. The 
learned and thoughtful leaders of our society have 
always recogni.sed a clear distinction among the 
Sdstras according to their relative worth. Their 
valuation may not have been aways correct, but the 
recognition of a distinction among works all believed 
to tfe more or less inspired, is itself remarkable. 

distinction between Sruti and Smriti is well^ 
known. This line of demarcation .separates Vedic 
works from all other clas.ses of works. Tl\p Srutis 
are incomparably superior to the Smritis, and 
where these two clas.ses of writings conflict, the 
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authority of the former is to be accepted. But the 
Sruti itself, though professedly infallible, wa&^t 
from being practically accepted as such, , There 
is^, first, the accepted distinction between the 
karmakdnda and the jndnakdnda^ the former 
represented by the Sankiids and the Brdhimnas^i 
and the latter by the Upanishads. The jndnakdnda 
is decidedly superior to the karmakdnda^ and from 
the standpoint of the former, most ot the rites and 
ceremonies inculcated in the latter are absolutely 
valueless, and even the motive to which it appeals 
are low and must be given up as obstructions tq the 
attainment of the highest beatitude. And then, in 
the jndnakdnda itself, there is a good deal which is 
quietly laid aside as mere arthavdda, that is, non- 
essential utterances on things not intimately con- 
nected with the main object at which the Upam- 
shads aim. It will thus be seen, that though the 
accepted teachers and leaders of the national 
church never say in so many words that thfe 
scriptures are fallible, they by no means accept 
them practically as infallible. An illustfntip^^ 3o.f 
the free, unrestricted manner in which our thiirHers 
deal with the scriptures, may be found in the %Ht 
in which Jaimini, the recognised interpreter of the 
Vedic ^Sanhitds and Brdkmanas^ and author 
of the Pdrvamimdnsd Sdtras, accepts the Vedic 
utterances regarding the celestial beings, Indra,. 
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Vayu, Varuna and others. According to him, 
these names stand only for certain natural objects, 
and their personification and worship is nothing 
but a free pla>' of imagination indulged in by the 
Vedic rishis. If these gods really existed, 
argues this orthodox expounder of the Vedas, and 
if they cared to answer the prayers addressed 
to them in the Vedas, then the descent of Indra 
from heaven, mounted on his huge elephant, on 
our altars, would result in their immediate reduc- 
tion to atoms, and the coming of Varuna with 
his watery train would mean the immediate ex-^, 
tinguishing of our sacrificial fires. I need hardly 
sa\^ that I have no sympathy with this short and 
eas)' method of explaining Vedic theology as the 
play of mere poetic fancy, and that it does not 
find favour with all our interpreters. I mention the 
case only as an illustration of the perfect freedom 
allowed to interpreters of the Vedas whose ortho- 
doxy no one ventures to question, and of the bold- 
ness of the position in which some of them have 
landed by following their methods. I shall only 
barel}’ refer in passing to the six widely varying 
schools of philosophy, all of which accept the 
authority of the Vedas, and,«in the far more limited 
area of Vedintic Philosophy, to the three main 
schools of Unqualified Monism, Qualified Monism 
and Dualism, all of which profes.s to base their 
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conclusions on the authoritative utterances of the 
UpanisJtads, The authoritative character ascribed 
to the Vedas by Ved4ntic teachers does not 'there- 
fore detract from the claims of the Vedanta on our 
attention as a system of Theolo|^y and Metaphy- 
sics, It will be seen that the Ved4ntic appeal to 
the Upanishads is an Jippeal not to blind belief in 
authority, but really to spiritual experience and in- 
sight, an insight possible to all sv^^stematically 
trained thinkers and aspirants after truth. 

However, all that I have said on the doctrine 
of Vedic authority and infallibility applies to a 
phase of Veddntic thought much later than that 
represented in the Upanishads themselves, the 
original Vedctntas, Everything is different when 
one rises to their level of thought. The authors of 
the Upanishads recognise no authority higher than 
their own thoughts and experiences. They appeal, 
not to any external authority, but to the soul itself, 
purged of its impurities by long-practised disci- 
plines, and of its errors and delusions by sustained 
meditation. 

I shall now answer another question which 
may ' appear to some of you rather super- 
fluous, but which I consider very important. It is 
a question which is rarely asked, not because it is 
really superfluous, but because it has already been 
wrongly answered by many persons and large 
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■classes of persons. The question is, ‘What is the 
Vedinta ?* It seems to me, that in this province, 
— in Bengal, — a very wrong idea is entertained as 
to what the Vedanta really is, not only by the un- 
learned, not only by those ignorant of Sanskrit, 
but even by the learned, even by those convers- 
ant with Sanskrit philosophical literature. A cer- 
tain M. A. of the Calcutta University, an M. A. in 
Sanskrit and a writer on Hindu Philosophy, was once 
told that certain views were in accordance with the 
Vedanta. The Pandit's remark on this was that the 
views in question were in accordance with the 
Upantshads, hnt Vedanta. Whatever 

idea the Pandit might have of the nature of the 
Vedanta, it was clear from his observation that 
he thought the Upanishads were not the Vedanta. 
The influence of the common misunderstanding of 
the true nature of the Vedanta had made him 
forget the fact — I cannot .say he had never known 
it — that whatever else might deserve the name 
‘Vedanta,' the Upanishads at any rate were 
f^^Veddntas, I therefore deem it important to ask 
the que.stion, ‘What is the Vedanta ?' and give as 
distinct an answer to it as I can. The literal mean- 
ing of the word ‘V^4nta’ is the latter part of 
the Veda or the conclusion or gi.st of th# Veda. It 
ds difficult to ascertain which of these meanings i.s 
chronologically the first. It may well be that the 
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word was used in both the senses from the begin- 
ning. Now, what is this latter part of the Vedas in 
w hich the varied utterances scattered throughout 
the hymns and the Brdhmanas are, as it were^ 
brought to a focus, or in which the various pro- 
blems suggested here and there in the earlier portion 
find their ultimate solution ? The answer is, — It is the 
Upanishadsy all of which profess to form, and some 
of which do really form, parts of the Vedic canon 
and all ot which, without exception treat of 
Brahman, the ultimate explanation of the 
Universe. The anta or conclusion to which all 
these writings bring the unsystematic speculations 
scattered throughout the Vedas, is that the world 
proceeds from and rests in one infinite and undi- 
vided Being, and that union with this Being is the 
highest good attainable b}' man. That the 
Upanishads are the original Vedanta or Ved^ntas^ 
is said by some of the Upanishads themselves. Thus 
the ^vetdsvatara Upanishad says in its last but 
one \*erse, — 

“This very secret doctrine, taught in a forme^ 
age in the Vediinta, should not be imparted to one 
whose mind is not tranquil, and to an unworthy 
son or disciple.” ^ 

The M^ndaka Upanishad III. 2 . 6, says, — . 

“Those ascetics who have properly Jcnown 
the object, ( r. e. Brahman, ) of the science of the 
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Vedknta and whose hearts have been purified by 
detachment from the world, all become immortal 
in the world of Brahman at the end of their* earthly 
existence, and are finally liberated/’ 

The writings of §r{ Sankar^ch^rya, specially 
his commentary on the Brahma Shtras, are, by 
many, identified with the Vedinta. They are 
in reality no more Veddnta than the Vedintic 
works of any other writer, ancient or modern ; or, 
in another sense, they are as much Vedinta as any 
/)ther work on Veddntic doctrines, great or small, 
old or new. However, let us hear what Sankara 
himself says, in the very work whose character is 
-so much misunderstood, as to what the Vedanta 
is. At the end of his introduction to the above 
commentary, he says, — 

“In order to destroy this evil, the Vecldntas 
try to establish the knowledge of the unity of 
the self with Brahman. As this is the object 
•of all the Vedantas, so we too shall inculcate 
the same in this Sdriraka Mimdnsd, Of the 
science of the discussion of the Veddntas which we 
are going to expound, the following is the first 
aphorism.” 

You will note, that, according to Sankara 
neither his own work, which is only a^commentary, 
an exposition, as he calls it, nor the Brahma 
Siitras^ which he expounds, is the real Vedinta. 
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The Brahma Sutras or Sdrtraka Mimdnsd is only 
a Veddnta Mimdnsd Sdsira, a philosophical work 
that discusses the Vedanta. The real Vedinta 
or Veddntas are the Upanishads^ whose texts are 
expounded and reduced to a system by )^<^Veddnta 
Mimdnsd I may here remark in passing that 
Sankara always uses the word ‘Vedinta* in 
the plural number, and never understands any- 
thing else by it than the Upanishads. He never 
calls the Sdriraka Mimdnsd^ not to speak of any 
other work of a similar character, by the name 
Vedanta.’ 

. The Upanishads therefore are the true VedAnta 
— Vedinta in the primary sense, — and it is very 
important, as you will see by and by, to bear this 
in mind. But the word ‘Veddnta’ may be used 
in a secondary sense also. As one may call any 
work expounding the Critical Philosophy by 
the name ‘Critical Philosophy,’ so any work on 
the Upanishads^ any work that discusses, expounds 
t>r systematises the teachings of the original 
Vedanta or VecUntas, may be called ‘Vedanta’ 
tcK). But it must always be remembered that this, 
is oply a secondary application of the term. Now, 
this distinction between the original Vediintas and 
later works op them called by the same name — bet- 
ween the primary and the secondary meaning of the 
term-can be easily remembered if we bear in mind 
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the important fact that the original Ved4ntaj> or 
Upaniskads form parts, or are, at any rate, believed 
to form parts, of the Vedic canon. They are 
therefore ^rutis or scriptures, and command a 
reverence which is never extended to any other 
work, — however meritorious it may be in itself> — 
not included in the canon of national scriptures 
fixed and consolidated ages ago. Later works on 
Ved4ntic doctrines are not Veddnta Srutis^ as the 
Upanishads are, but onl>' Veddnta Darsanas^ 
philosophical works on the Ved^ntas. This dis- 
tinction between the Vedanta as Smtiy scripture, 
and the Vediinta as philosophy , must always be 
borne in mind. 

Now, as might be expected, various attempts 
have been made, by' various u riters and at various 
times, to reduce the diffuse, unmethodical utterances 
of the upanishads into a system. The earliest 
attempts, even if they’ ever took shape in regular 
compositions, oral or written, have not reached us. 
That such attempts were made, appears from the 
names of early’ Vedantic teachers mentioned as 
authorities in the earliest record of such attempts 
that has reached us, — the Brahma StUras ox Ve^ 
ddnta Mimdnsdy of which I have already spoken* 
It is worth while to remember the various names by 
which this work is called. These names are the 
Veddnta Sdtrasy the Brahma Sdtra^y the Vpdsd 
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5 i?/mf,thc BddarayanaSiitras.tht Sdriraka Sntras, 
the TJttara Mimdnsd, the Aupanishadi Mimdnsd, 
and perhaps many more not known to me. This 
great work consists of a body of aphorisms, 558 in 
number,^ many of which contain the concentrated 
gist of a great deal of meditation and reason- 
ing. We shall have occasion hereafter to examine in 
detail the nature and contents of this universally 
honoured text-book of Vedanta Philosophy.Though 
not a Srutiy its place is only next to the Srntis 
in the estimation in which it is held by the leaders 
of Hindu religious thought. It is a Smritt\ not in 
the sense of a law-book, but in the wider meaning 
of the term, according to which it denotes all works 
which, though not S rutis^ are yet composed by or 
ascribed to recognised rishis. The Brahma Siitras 
are ascribed to Bddarayana, supposed to be the same 
as Krishna Dvaipiyana or Veda Vyiisa, though 
Bddar^yana is referred to in the Sdtras in a way 
which would seem to show that he was not their 
composer. However, as regards the authorship of 
the Brahma Sdtras^ like that of many more of our 
ancient books, sacred and profane, materials 
for making an authoritative statement are yet 
wanting. 

The Brahma Sd^ras, it is important to remember, 
represent chronologically the second stage of 
Ved&ntic speculation, the first stage being represent- 
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-ed 4&fy the UpMishads. It is also important to 
note, that though many other works have been 
written to expound and systematise the doctrines 
of the Upanishadsy no other work is considered so 
authoritative on the subject as these aphorisms. 
But there is another work, another compendium of 
Vedkntic thought, which, though not considered 
so authoritative from a philosophical point of 
view as the Brahma StUras^ is yet even more 
deeply and widely honoured by our . nation than 
these aphorisms themselves. I refer' to the 
Bhagavadgitcc, which, though not a systematic ex- 
position of Ved^ntic doctrines, has yet a system 
of its own, and though containing elements other 
than Ved^ntic, is yet, in all essentials, a Vedintic 
work. According to some, it contains the very 
cream of Veddntic teaching, as will appear from 
the well-known and oft-quoted saying — “The 
TJpanishads are cows, the cowherd’s son, t. e.^ 
Krishna, is the milker, Fdrtha is the calf, and the 
nectar-like GUd is the excellent milk.”* This uni- 
versally honoured work, — honoured not only by 
mutually conflicting religious sects in India, but 
also, since the discovery of Sanskrit literature by 
Europeans, by an ever-increasing number of 
|3^ple in the West, — will have to bf dealt with 

Vaishnaviya Tantrasdra. 
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in great detail in my subsequent lectures, and 
so I refrain from speaking much about it at pre- 
sent Suffice it to say that, this book also, like the 
Brahma Sutras, represents the second stage of 
Veddntic speculation, though the time of its 
composition, as well as it authorship, can no more 
be ascertained with any certainty than those oi 
the Brahma SHtras and many other ancient works. 

I am inclined to think, from the large admixture 
of Puranic ideas in the Bhagavadgitd on the one 
hand, and the relative freedom of the StUras from 
such ideas on the other, that the former belongs to 
a much later time than the latter. But on this 
matter no satisfactory conclusion has yet been 
arrived at by oriental scholars. The line ^Brahma- 
sHtra-padaishchaiva hetumadbhirvinishchitaihl in 
the thireenth chapter of the Gitd, would seem to 
show that the Brahma StUras were known to 
the author. But the words ^Brahma SHtrad 
may very well refer to an earlier collection 
of aphorisms than that which has come down to 
us, and there is, besides, an aphorism (21st) of 
the fourth chapter, second pida, of the StUras, 
which, in the opinion of all the chief commentators, 
refers to the Gitd, and therefore points to the fact 
that the Oitd was known to the author of the 
Brahma StUras, 

However, these three works, namely, the Upani- 
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shads taken collectively, the Brakma Sdtras and 
the Bhagavadgitd ^ have, fronn very early times, been 
•considered the principal text-books on Ved^ntic 
doctrines. They are sometimes called the Prastkd^ 
nat‘tayam^ the three institutes of the Vediintic reli- 
:gion and philosophy. Now, all later Ved4ntic 
teachers have made the three institutes the basis of 
their- teachings, and all the Ved^ntic schools of 
thought have their own commentaries on them. It is 
these commentaries that represent the third stage 
of Vedintic thought, which we now proceed to 
■consider. 

As I have chosen English as the vehicle of my 
remarks on the present occasion, and as I address 
a very much anglicised audience, I shall explain 
the relation of the three Ved^ntic institutes to one 
another, and of them collectively to later Ved antic 
literature, by an analogy drawn from the literature 
of Christianity. The Upanishads stand somewhat 
in the same relation to the Bmhna Sutras and the 
Bhagavadgitd as the four gospels, or rather the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, stand to the remaining books 
of the New Testament, and the New Testament 
itself, fixed and accepted in the early centuries of 
the Christian era as the authoritative statement of 
Christian doctrine, represents, by its relation to later 
Christian literature, that of the Prasthdnatrayam 
to later Vedintic literature. As, in the Christian 
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^hurch,— at any rate, in Protestantism,— tlie New 
Testament kXoxiQ IS recognised a^ the rule of Christ- 
ian faith and life, and every Christian is allowed 
perfect freedom in interpreting it by his private 
judgment, and no one is considered bound to 
accept the interpretation of the scriptures given 
by any particular Christian teacher like Calvin or 
Arminius, Athanasius or Arian, so in Ved^ntism, 
the acceptance of the fundamental teachings of 
the Prasthdnatrayam makes a man a Veddntist, 
whether he accepts the peculiar interpretation put 
upon these teachings by any later Ved^ntic teacher 
or not A Veddntist may go even farther, and 
reject the view taken of the teachings of the Upani- 
shads by the Brahma SiUras and the Bhagavad- 
gUd, and interpret the utterances of the ancient rishis^ 
by his own private judgment, just as some liberal 
Christians reject the peculiar teachings of Paul and 
the other apostles and fall back upon the simpler 
teachings of Jesus as they understand them by the 
light of their own spiritual experiences. I dwell 
upon this point, because it seems very important 
to do so in the present state of gross ignorance 
regarding Veddntism and the Veddnta. Many 
people in this country, at any rate in this province, 
think, that ^o be a Veddntist one must accept in 
their. totality the teachings of a particular Veddntic 
teacher like Sankara or the author thg. Pancha-. 
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dasi^ and that one who does not do so has nd 
right to call himself a Vedclntist. This is the same 
mistake as what would be made if one were to say 
that one who does not believe in the thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, is not a Christian, 
or that one who is not a follower of Ignatius Loyola 
is not a Catholic. These people forget that there 
^re Several other interpreters of Ved^ntic doctrines 
than Sankara or Mddhava who have large follow- 
ings, though perhaps not as large as Sankara’s, 
and who respect the VedAnta Srutzs and Smritis 
as much as Sankara and his followers. 

Now, I was once told by a Benares Pandit, that 
there’ were no fewer than eighteen well-known com- 
mentaries on the Brahma StUras. There must be, I 
presume, at least as many on the Upanishadsy and 
many more on the Bhagavadgitd. However, the 
most well-known commentators on the Prasthd- 


natrayam and the most honoured founders of Ved^n tic 
sects are only three in number. They are Sankara, 
Rimdnuja and Madhva, each of whom, as we shall 
presently see, represents a species of theological doc- 
trine logically distinguishable from the other two. 
To these we may add, as specially interesting to us, 
Bengalis, Baladeva VidyAbhushana, a Vaishnava 
philosopher of the Bengal School founded by 
Chaitanya. For a long time, Sankara was almost 


thM: only expi^^ej^^ll^toVedA^^ in this 


MmnisoF 
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province, which explains the widely current idea 
that a Ved^ntist must necessarily be a follower of 
Sankara. By and by, however, the other Veddntic 
teachers of eminence are becoming known through 
the publication of their commentaries either in this, 
province or in the North-West, and it is time that,, 
notwithstanding the great ability of Sankara, his 
large following, and the profound reverence in 
which he is justly held, Ved^ntism should no more 
be so exclusively identified with ) \s name and 
those of his followers as it has hitherto been. I say 
this, not in any disparagement of the teachings of 
Sankara, who has been to me, up to the present 
moment, the best-known and most helpful of 
Ved^ntic teachers of what I have called the third 
stage of Ved^ntic thought, but in the name of free 
thought, and in justice to the other eminent teach- 
ers of the Vedanta religion and philosophy. 

Now, as I shah have a great deal to say about 
the agreements and disagreements of these great 
commentators of the Vedanta in my subsequent 
lectures, it would be unnecessary to go into details 
on the subject in this opening lecture. But perhaps 
a slight indication of their divergences should be 
given even at this preliminary stage of our inquiry,, 
and to do so is not a difficult task. I have already 
said, that the anta or conclusion to which the ori- 
ginal Veddntas or Upanishads bring the unsystem- 
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atic speculations scattered throughout the earlier 
portions of the Vedas, is, that the world proceeds 
from and rests is an infinite and undivided Being, 
and that union with this Being is the highest good 
attainable by man. It need hardly be said, that all 
the great Ved^ntic teachers agree in upholding 
this fundamental principle of true Theism, and in 
opposing the Sdnkhya doctrine of an uncreated 
Nature and of finite souls existing independently 
of an Infinite^ Spirit, and the Ny^ya doctrine of a 
mere Divine Mechanic moulding the material and 
spiritual worlds out of pre-existing atoms and finite 
souls co-eternal with him. But their differences 
begin when they proceed to explain in what exact 
way the material world and individual souls are 
related to God, and the process of derivation of the 
created from the Creator. According to Sankara, 
the material world and the finite soul are only ap- 
parently different from God; they are only appear- 
ances of which God is the sole Reality. That we 
think the created to be different from the Creator, 
is due to our ignorance, and this ignorance again 
is the effect ot a mysterious power in God which 
cannot be more definitely characterized than by 
saying, that it is a power which makes the 
apparent seern real, — makes the Infinite and Un- 
changing, which is the sole Reality, se^ finite and 
changing. Our union with God consists in getting 
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tid of the effects of this mysterious power and in 
livltig in the constant consciousness of the solcJ 
reality of God. San kara, therefore, is ah Absolute 
or Unqualified Monist, and his system is called 
Visuddha or Nirvisesha Advaitav^da. R^mdnuja 
thinks, that though God is indeed the Absolute 
Reality, the differences that constitute the created 
world are not unreal or merely apparent, but real 
modes of God’s existence. The material world and 
the finite soul existed eternally in a potential or 
unmariifested form in God and became manifest in 
creation. As finite and partial modes of his exist- 
ence, they do not represent his infinitude, and if 
they are one with him in one sense, they are differ- 
ent from him in another. . Difference, in fact, is not 
opposed to unity, and God, though the sole Reality, 
comprehends in him the differences which make the 
world of material objects and finite souls. The in- 
dividual’s union with God is not, therefore, a union 
Uf mere knowledge, but also one of love, reverence, 
obedience &c., such as should exist between two 
spirits of which the one is infinitely superior to the 
other. Rdminiija’s system, therefore, is called 
Visishta AdvaitavAda, Monism with difference, or 
Qualified Monism. Madhva, otherwise called 
Anandatfrtha or Purnaprajna, was a defender of 
coitimon seu^e and condemn^ Monism in both 
the unqualified and the qualified shape. Though 
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holding that matter and the individual soul aire 
dependent on God, he conceived the Infinite in 
5uch an abstract manner, that he could see no unity 
between it and the finite. He put particular 
emphasis on the expressions of duality and differ- 
ence in the Upanishads and thit Brahma Siltrasy 
and explained all expressions of an opposite drift 
in the light of the former. In matters of religious 
practice, he agreed, in the main, with Rdm^nuja 
and attached great importance to the culture of 
bhakti or reverential love and attachment to God: 
His system, therefore, is called Dvaitav^da, Dualism. 
It is of course Ds^aita Vedlnta, and is very different 
from the Dualism of the S^nkhya Philosophy. 
Baladeva Vidydbhiishana’s system agrees in all 
essential features with the Madhva system, and is 
also a species of Veddntic Dualism. 

I have briefly indicated the three principal strata, 
or stages of Ved^ntic thought, — the first represen t- 
-ed by the Upanishads, the second by the Brahrnd 
Stitras and the GiUt and the third by the principal 
commentaries on the Prasthdnatryam. The fourth 
and last stage of Veddntic speculation may be 
conceived as consituted by the several minor 
expositions of Ved^ntic doctrines by followers of 
the great commentators and founders of Ved^intic 
schools named above. Some of the best known 
of these expositions are the Upadesa Sdhasrt and 
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the Vwekachtrdmam\hoth ascribed to f^ankara, but 
perhaps written in his spirit by two of his followers ; 
the Panchadasi by Midhavdch^rya^and Bharatftfr- 
tha, the Veddntasdra by Saddnanda, the Veddnta 
Paribhdshd by Dharmar^ja Adhvarfndra, the 
Yoga Vdsishta, the Adkydtma Rdmdyanay the 
VichdraSdgara by Nishchala D^sa, and some of the 
great Pur^nas and Tantras like the Vishnu, the 
Bkdgavata,the. Mdrkandeya and the Mahdnirvdna. 
In fact it would scarcely be too much to say that 
the the whole religious literature of India, in its 
higher levels, is based on the Veddnta, and re- 
presents the one or the other of the phases of 
Veddntic thought just noticed. 

I shall now go back a little and say a word or 
two in answer to the question which of the Upani- ’ 
shads, about 150 in all, are really authoritative, at 
any rate, accepted as authoritative. The question 
arises from the fact that there are many treatises 
calling themselves Upanishads, which are neither 
parts of the Vedas nor genuine products of 
that stream of thought which had its source in the 
meditations of the primitive rishis. Later 
.sectaries, finding that the Upanishads commanded 
universal reverence, embodied their sectarian views 
in several treatises and called them Upanishads^ 
We have4;bus not only Saiva, l?4kta, Vaishnava 
and other Hindu sectarian Upanishads, but an A lid 
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XJpanishad, teaching, I fancy, the tenets of Islam 
under the disguise of a Vedic work. Leaving out 
such sectarian treatises as spurious, there still 
remains the difficulty, whether all unsectarian 
treatises bearing the name ‘ Upaniskads ’ are really 
integral portions of the Vedas. The place of some 
of them, for instance the fsd, the Aitareya, the 
Brihaddranyaka^ either in the Mantra^ Brdhmana 
or A ranyaka portions of the Vedas, is well assured 
by their being found in the existing rescensions of 
these works. But the Vedic character of the rest is 
not so well assured, though they are composed in 
the spirit of Vedic speculation. One important cir- 
cumstance, though not final and satisfactory from 
an antiquarian standpoint, has marked out some 
of the Upaniskads as worthy of special reverence, and 
practically assigned to them the place of the only 
genuine and authoritative Upaniskads. It is that 
of the great Sankara having left commentaries on 
them or referred to them in his commentary on the 
Brakma Sutras. These are the well-kr.own 
twelve, — ^^the tsd^ Kena., Katka, Prasna, Mundaka,. 
Mdnddkya^ Taittiriya., Aitareya., Ckkdndogya, 
Brihadd ranyaka, Kaushiiaki, and Svetdsvatara^ 
To all these except the M dndtlkya, Sankara refers 
in his Sdriraka Bkdskya, and on all these except 
the Kaushitaki, w6 possess commentaries from his: 
pen. Whenever, therefore, I speak of the Upani- 
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twelve alone. All the rest ihay be safely left out 

of account, and some of these, the sectarian ones; 

,1 , » 

are really undeserving of appeal on questions of 
Ved^ntic doctrine, though they are made much 
of by some Vaishnava philosophers. 

I have now said almost all that I had to say in 
this introductory lectured Perhaps some of my hear- 
ers expected to hear from me something about the 
result of Western antiquarian research about the 
probable time when the XJpanishads were com- 
posed and the speculations started by the riskis 
took a systematic form in the Brahma S^traSy 
and were further elaborated and popularised by the 
author of the Bhagavadg/td, as well as the date of 
the principal commentaries on the original Ved^ntic 
canon. Now, these matters are yet so much 
wrapped up in obscurity, and the conclusions tenta- 
tively arrived at by European orientalists so much 
mere guess-work, even on their own confession, that 
I am not disposed to attach any importance what- 
ever to them. I may also state, that whatever 
faith I formerly had in the calculations of European 
antiquarians as to the history of our national litera- 
:ture, has been effectively shaken by Pandit 
Satyavrata S4masrami*s very learned introduction 
to r the JSfimkta lately published by the Asiatic 
5pisSety of Bengal. I cannot say the Ifeamed: 
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scholar’s arguments have given me entire satisfac- 
tion ; but they have at least produced in me a, 
strong impression that the dates ^assigned by 
Europeans to our ancient works are all too 
recent. 

It now remains for me to notice briefly the 
revival of the Vedanta religion and philosophy that 
is now going on in the country, a phenomenon the 
importance of which, as regards the future religion,, 
not only of this country, but indirectly of the whole 
civilised world, can scarcely be exaggerated. This 
revival was begun by the great R^mmohan 
R^iy. "His deeply pious and sympathetic soul was 
profoundly affected by the spectacle of the whole 
country sunk in the deepest ignorance and the 
most degrading superstitions. The noble religion 
of the Vedanta had not only lost its hold on the 
nation, but even the name of the Upantskads was 
well- nigh forgotten. He keenly felt the need of 
a reform and girded up his loins for bringing it 
about. But his reforming ardour did not blind 
him, as it has done many a reformer who have 
come after him, to the value of the work done 
by the ancient religious leaders of the nation, 
and he concluded that the edifice of future reli- 
gion must be built on the religious thought and 
experience of the past This led him to publish 
some of the principal TJpanishadSy the Brahma 
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Sutras and the Bhagavadgltd expositions of 

his own, though his exposition of the last w^ork 
seems now to, be lost. But he did not stop here. He 
defended the ancient theistic religion of the country 
against adverse critics, both native and foreign, 
and established the Brahma Sam^j for the promo- 
tion of the spiritual worship of God. The work* 
begun by RAja Rammohan Ray was nobly conti- 
nued and extended by his saintly successor, 
Maharshi Devendranath Thakur, who, through the 
Tattvabodhinf Sabhd and the Tattvahodhini 
Patrikd founded by him, widely diffused a know- 
ledge of the Vedanta in the country, and by his 
inspiring sermons from the pulpit of the BrAhma 
SamAj as well as by his saintly life, did invaluable 
service to the cause of spiritual religion. But it 
must be sadly noticed, that with all this valuable 
service to the cau.se of VedAntic religion, Maharshi 
Devendranath did one great harm, unintentional!’ 
of course, to that sacred cause by a declaration 
the effect, that as he could not agree with the 
VedAnta in its teachings about the unity of the 
Creator and the created and the transmigration of 
the soul, he di.scarded VedAntism and would hence- 
forth preach only a pure Theism founded on Reason 
.and Intuition, as if VedAntic Theism was based 
on. any other than those natural foundations. The 
Maharshi’s appreciation of the spiritual worth of 
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the TJpanishadSy however, remained fully in tact, and 
to all intents and purposes, he continued to be and 
is still, as I conceive, a Ved^ntic saint and teacher 
of an exalted type. However, the unfortunate 
declaration referred to had a blighting effect on 
Veddntic studies, and though the Adi Brahma Sa- 
ndj of the Maharshi continued these studies for 
a time even after the declaration, the evil done by it 
appeared in all its nakedness when the great seces- 
sion of Brahmananda Kesavchandra Sen took place ; 
for, though Sanskrit learning and scholarship were 
not wanting among his followers, the study of 
Vedintic literature was almost utterly neglected 
by them till the last days of the great leader, when 
his deepened spiritual experience and re-awakened 
nationality, and specially his contact with the 
great Ramakrishna Paramhansa, opened his eyes to 
■^e spiritual value and fundamental truth of the 
A-idanta. In the last utterances of the great 
• ^hma leader, in his sermons from the pulpit of 
fliis Sam^j and his essay on Yoga^ one can distinctly 
trace his return to the position occupied by the 
Brdhma Samdj before the Maharshi’s anti-Ved^ntic 
-declaration noticed above. If there could be any 
doubt as to this return, it was effectively set at rest 
by a declaration, conceived evidently fh the spirit 
of Mr. Sen's teachings, but actually made just after 
his death, in his paper, Tke Liberal and the New 
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Dispensation^ to the effect that the Brahma Sam 
had returned to the Vedanta, 

The S^dhdran BMhma Sam^j, which seceded 
from Mr. Sen’s church as Mr. Sen had seceded 
from the parent church, has hitherto been* neglect- 
ing the study of the VedjCnta even ^more than the 
church from which it has broken off. But, for the 
last few years, a number of its members have been 
feeling the importance of studying the national 
literature and of a closer following of the spirit 
and method of the great founder of the Samaj than 
has been the case fo a longtime. WFth this object 
they have published nine of the principal Upanu 
shads with annotations and translation, started a 
theological and philosophical quarterly which ad- 
vocates their views, are pleading for a national 
mode of religious culture and propagation through 
the organs of the Samdj and through lectures and 
discussions in the Theological Society managcjl 
mainly by them, founded an Institution under the 
name of the Rdmmohan R^y Chatushpdthi for 
systematic study of the Vedanta Bhilosophy ’anq 
other kindred subjects, and lastly organised thd 
present course of lectures with the pecuniary hel| 
and hearty co-operation of one who, whatever othei 
guidance he may now be following, received his first 
lessqps in spiritual religion and began his study ol 
Veddntic literature in the S^dhiran Brahma Samai. 
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Th? next agency that has helped in the present 
revival^ of Veddntism is the Theosophical Society, 
it; took up, quite in time, the work so ably done 
but* at last given up by the Tattvabodhinf Sabhi 
^nd the Adi* Brahma Samdj, and has since baen 
8oing thit work with the most praiseworthy 
energy and remarkable success. The growing 
interest, observed more or less in all parts of the 
country, in the study of our ancient religious litera- 
ture and, among select circles, in following the^ 
methods of spiritual culture laid down in it, is 
mainly due to the incessant activity of the 
Theosophical Society. The society, indeed, is 
not bound by any fixed creed, and includes 
among its members men of various shades of 
opinion ; but the leaders have, from the beginning, 
been either Buddhists or VerUntists, ar\d whatever 
may have been the c^se in. the earlier years, of the 
its existence, the Veddntic element in it * seems 
to have, during the ,last few year.^, prevailed 
oyei; the Buddhistic. I have recently been j^udying 
ll^kh great interest and profit the utterances of 
"libs. Annie ^Besajit,. the most energetic of its recent 
workers, and though I cannot always follow her in 
her' views of the inner structure of the world 
and its. government by innumerable divine beings, 

I have yet experienced the purest defifeht in dis- 
covering in this gift^ .speaker and writer one 

3 
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of the Jtruest followers of the “ ancient rishisj and a 
most potent -factor in the revival of our ancient 
faith and spirituality. 

^ The Jast to take up the cause of Ved^ntic 
revival in recent times, is the famous and energe^j 
Sv^mf yivek^nanda, helped by a poble ^band of 
self-shcrificihg and indefatigable co-adjutors. The 
enthusiasm of the Sv^mf and his helpers in disse- 
m|n^ting ; the -religion of the Vedanta and in 
philfyitlirbpic^ work of the truest and most unsect- 
arian, type, ^eems to be boundless and deserves 
,the highest praise an^ the heartiest sympathy and 
co-operation of all true lovers and well-wishers of 
the country. In the rourse of an interview with 
- the Sv^mf honoured me and some of my 
frieods in his convqnt at Belur, on which occasion 
^ve" enjoyed his warm hospitality for alrnost a 
^who\e].dayt Twas extremelyf glad to find that he 
Is ujet— a& might be feared — a wop^ipper of the 
m^e letfen: bt the scriptun^s, nor the unreasoning 
follower of any particular Ved^ntic teacher of'later 
jtimeis, but ah adyocate of a free, unSectar^ah 
Wddiijtisih, ^nd tUat his wide* sympathies and 
'onlightened,. liberalism^ are worthy of his master, 
the great .saint VPjaramhansa ’ R^i makrishna, whole 
profound^ love of ;inah appreciation ^ of 

were ^ hot bbun^ by |Srty 5cht^h, sect or 
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Now, having briefly noticed these recent move- 
iberits for the revival of the Veddntic religion and 
philosophy, I have only to say, that in my future ex- 
positions of the system, I shall not onl)^ folloW in 
the footsteps of our ancient and medieval teachers, 
but also avail myself of every help that I can 
derive from these latter-day teachers of the Ved^ 
^nta, both native and foreign. . 

And now, gentlemen, my' task is quite done/ 
and I shall no longer keep you confined Within 
the four walls of this hall, and of jpciy poor 
thoughts, but, thanking yoii heartily for the kind’' 
and patient hearing you have given me, allow you 
,to seek the free air of Heaven. 
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^ the.Vedantic doctrine of INSPIRA-' 

^lON AND REVELATION 


, The last half-<2entury has effected ? remarkable 
change in the ideas of modern European nations 
regarding Inspiration and Revelation. In the 
eiglflteenth century and even in the first part of the 
'‘nineteenth century, Inspiration and Revelation 
were believed to be , supernatural, miraculous 
jprocesses, and all supporters of Revelation were 
expected^to hold that, in special cases and on 
special joccasions, God violates ^e laws he has 
impress|p upon Nature and jkhe humai> mind* 
.arid thereby makes himself known to man.* 
Whether this supernatural revelation of him 
look the form of his incarnation as a man, or of a 
physical miracle like raising the dead or calming a 
storm, or that Of exerting a mysterious influerfc^ 
on the thoughts of chosen prophets or apostles, 
it was, at all events, supposed that l^eyelation was 
not a natural process, ♦ not the knowled^ of God 
acquired by powers inherent in the constitution 
of man as man, — that, to put the antitliesrs point- 
edly — inspiration knd its result revelation Jhe 
\trqjrk of (jod and not the work of Naturd 

0|i the other hand, the Icnowl^gelof God and 
thipgf divine that man could acquire by using his 
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natural powers — powers that form a part of his 
cdnstitution — was considered as something purely 
human, purely natural, and as having nothing 
divine in it, or as divine only in an indirect sense as 
having God for its proximate cause. Thus a sharp 
line pf demarcation was drawn between teachers 
of religion on the one hand, speaking in the name 
of God, professing to have got special revelations 
from' him, and on the other, philosophers, s^pient- 
ists and other men of genius who appealed to 
nothing higher than the faculties of thinking and 
observing with which they were endowed, and 
who called upon their fellow-men test and 
verify the truths taught by them by placing them- ^ 
selves under tbofse conditions which h^ helped 
them, the disCoverersi of the truths, w acquire 
them. 

This sh^irply drawn antithesis between natural 
and revealed truth — between knowledge divinely 
revealed and knowledge acquired by natural and 
human means — was ^perfec^y natural in times 
when .Nature and God and God and man were 
sharply distinguished, — when the world, both, 
material and spiritual, wa.^ believed to have been 
created once for all by God, and then let to have 
its (j^n way, — to be guided by laws once for all 
stamped upon it and requiring only* occasional 
divine intervention w|ljen its affairs got parti c ularly 
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muddled. ' The antithesis became exceedingly 
sharp at times at the hands of over-zealous advo- 
cates of scriptural revelation, for instance Sir 
William Hamilton and Dean Mansel in England, 
according to whom man has no natural power of 
knowing God, the very constitution of the human 
mind corffining man to a knowledge of the finite 
and the relative, and preventing him from know- 
ing the Infinite and the Absolute. Such extreme 
views, however, arc now being discredited more 
and more, and the very contrast between revelation 
and science, between natural and revealed know- 
ledge, once so nicely drawn, is gradually dissolving, 
and has dissolved once for all in the case of a very 
large and increasing number of rejigious thinkers. 
Many have discovered and n^ny more are gradu- 
ally discovering the truth, that Nature, after all, is 
not merely natural, and man not purely human, and 
that thUugh the finite and the Infinite are distin- 
guishable, the distinction itself is based on an 
underlying unity. Knowledge, it is now seen, — the 
knowledge of God no less than of Nature, — is a 
divine process implying the direct action of God 
on the mind of man. It is seen that man is not 
merely finite, but as a rational and thinking being, 
he shares In the Divine infinitude, and inat^his 
rational nattice, far from excluding him from 
knowledge of God, is itself a revelation, a self- 
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manifestation of God in him. We need hardly 
say that there are still many people to whom such 
views are unintelligible, and to whom the anti- 
thesis of God and Natuie, God and Man and of 
inspired and natural knowledge yet obtains and 
has not been replaced by a clearly grasped syn- 
thesis which sees both the unity and the difference. 
There are still whole communities in which philo- 
sophical and scientific knowledge is deemed a mere 
human accomplishment, and appeals to Inspira- 
tion, even though accompanied with the wildest 
tollies and vagaries, command respect and sub- 
mission. There are yet hundreds of souls, even 
in the most reformed and progressive societies, 
who look upon the slow and patient acquisition of 
a knowledge of God and things divine by study 
and reflection with compassionate if not distrustful 
^yes, and live in expectation of a revelation of 
God to them through an unknown and mysterious, 
if not a mirculous, process. The general move- 
men^ however, towards a more rational view, — a 
view according to which truth obtained through 
natural powers is none the less revealed because of 
its naturalness, and divine revelation none the less 
natural becau.se of its divine character, — is sure, and 
is steadily gaining ground with the general diffusion 
of scientific knowledge 'and liberal culttfre. 

Now, it is remarkable, that to our ancieni 
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thinkers the rational view of Inspiration just indi- 
cated — the synthesis of the natural and the revealed 
in knowledge — ^w^as known in all its essentials. It 
may indeed be said that the doctrine of the eter- 
nity and infallibility of the Vedas and the nume- 
rous utterances in the scriptures on the unkno^- 
ableness of God by the ordinary understandings 
seem to point to a very difterent conclusion. It is 
also true, that to many who profess to follow the 
teachings of our ancient sages and seers, the change 
d^icted above, from a false to a rational doctrine 
of inspiration, has not taken place. But it is 
nevertheless a fact, ^ I propose to show by-and- 
by, that with the founders of our national philo- 
sophy, the change had really taken place, and that 
their view of inspiration is as rational as any held 
by the most advanced thinkers of the West.^ Utter- 
ances as regards the unknowability of God are 
easily explicable. They imply, in the first place, 
the impossibility of knowing God except for the 
pure-hearted and the meditative. How cah the 
Invisible and the Intangible be conceived by those 
whose thoughts are fully occupied with sensuous 
objects, and how can the All-holy, the AlKgood, be 
intelligible to those who are immersed in selfish- 
ness and ^nsuality ? In the second place, such 
utterances seek to give expression to the truth,, 
quite unintelligible to the ordinary under- 
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standing, that G^d is not the object^ but the 
subject of knowledge, or to speak more correctly, 
he transcends, while he makes possible, the dis- 
tinction of subject and object, and that it is only 
in the exalted and most rare state of conscious 
identity with the Absolute — with the transcendent 
Unity of subject and object — that man knows 
him. Thus the seemingly contradictory texts of 
the scriptures on the knowableness on the one 
hand and the unknowableness on the other, of 
the Absolute, are not really contradictory. 
While they deny that God is knowable in the 
same sense and in the sarpe way as things 
finite and relative are knowable, they at the 
same time affirm his knowableness in a higher 
sense and by higher processes. That these pro- 
cesses were conceived by our thinkers to be natural, 
unmiraculous, universal, and at the same time 
divine, involving the direct action of God on the 
human mind, I shall show, first, in a general 
way, by examining a number of texts from the 
Upanishadsy and secondly, by ah exposition of the 
doctrine of the Logos or Sabda Brahma pro- 
pounded by our Mfmdns4 philosophers and by 
the great Grammarian P^nini and his followers^ 

The Kenopanishad contains a numb^ of verses 
which have been much tortured for the purpose 
of showing that they teach Agnosticism pure and 
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simpte, whereas those very verses and others lying 
about them show that the author identifies 
Brahman with the knowing subject implied in all 
knowledge, and in that sense pronounces him to 
be different from all known and knowable objects. 
The author says : — ^ 

“ That which is not revealed by speech, but by 
which speech is revealed, — know that to be 
Brahman, and not this that people worship 
not anything that belongs to the world of objects.) 
That which people do not think with the manas, 
(t, e. the faculty of forming mental images of 
things ), but by which the inanas itself is 
thought, — know that to be Brahman, and not this 
that people worship. That which people do not 
see with the eye, but by which people see 
visual objects, — know that to be Brahman, and not 
this that people worship. That which people do 
not hear with the ear, but by which the ear is heard, 
(u €, made an object ), — know that to be Brahman, 
and not this that people worship. That )vhich 
people do not smell, but by which the power of 
smelling is led to its object, — know that to be 
Brahman, and not this that people worship.'’ 
<1.4-1.) 

But by identifying Brahman with the subject 
of knowl^ge, the TJpanishads do not makellim 
either plural or limited. The subject of all know- 
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ledge is conceived by them to be one and un- 
divided and identical with Brahman. There is 
no other subject or knower than he ; he therefore 
cannot be known by, that is, become the object of, 
anyone else’s knowledge. As Sankara says in" his 
comment on the verse succeeding those I have 
quoted : “ It is clearly affirmed by all the Veddntas, 
that Brahman is the Self of all knowers. Here also 
the same truth is inculcated by the answer to a ques- 
tion beginning with "Srotrasya Srotram It is 
confirmed by the verses ‘ Yadvdchdndbhyuditam &c.’ 
There is no other knower than Brahman of 
whom Brahman can be an object of knowledge, 
for the existence of any other knower is denied 
•by the text ‘ There is no other knower than this.’ ” 
The text referred to occurs in the Brihaddranyaka 
Upanishad, and is so relevant to the subject in 
question, that I shall quote it in full. It forms the 
latter part of both - the yth and 8th brdhmanas of 
the third chapter of the Upanishad. I quote it 
from the 8th br^hmana : “ O G^rgi, this imperisable 
One is a seer, but is not seen ;^a hearer, but not 
heard ; a thinker, but not thought of ; a knower, 
but not known. There is no other seer than this, 
no other hearer than this, no other thinker than 
this, no othtfr knower than this. It is in this 
imperishable One, O Girgi, that space is inter- 


woven. 
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The same truth is echoed by the Bhagavadgitd 
in the thirteenth chapter, where Krishna, repre- 
senting the Supreme Being, says : “ O Bhdrata. 
know me to be the subject in all bodies or objects/* 
What unity our thinkers saw in the apparent 
diversity of mental life, we shall see when we 
come to examine their analysis of knowledge and 
existence. It will be seen from the above quota- 
tions, hoWever, that even in our ordinary percep- 
tions, the rishis saw the hand of God. To them 
all knowledge, the knowledge even of material 
objects, was the result of Divine inspira- 
tion. This will be more evident as we pro- 
ceed. 

That the rishis held God to be unknowable by"' 
the impure-hearted, the restless, the thoughtless, 
the irreverent, and that they led their disciples 
through a long process of discipline before trying 
to instil into them the principles of the divine 
science, appears from many a fine anecdote and 
emphatic utterance scattered throughout the 
Upanishads, Thus, in the Pras'nopan ishad, we find 
the Rishi PippaMda sending away six inquirers 
after God, — inquirers who are described as wor- 
shippers of God, — sending away even such men, 
Tor another year of disciplinary exercises before 
undertaking their regular instruction, Ir# the 
Chhdndogya^ Satyak^ma^ Jlbala is turned out to 
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tend his teacher’s cattle, which not only tests his 
theological ardour, and teaches him to be dutiful 
and obedient under the most trying circumstances 
but further brings him into direct contact with 
Nature, and gives "him special opportunities for 
cultivating habits of solitary reflection so essential 
to the knowledge of things divine, so that, after his 
long and rigorous course of apprenticeship, he is 
enabled to know God with only a little help from 
his master. How much Satyak^ma appreciated 
the value of the discipline administered to him, 
is shown by his leading his own disciple, Upakoshala 
KdmaHyana, through twelve years of ceremonial 
and spiritual exercises, though under far less pain- 
ful circumstances, and letting him acquire the 
preliminaries of the science of Brahman by medita- 
tions on natural objects before giving his finishing 
touch to t)ie boy’s education. In the same UpanU 
shady we are told of Indra and Birochana represent- 
ing the gods and the demons respectively, apprentic- 
ing themselves to Prajdpati for acquiring the know- 
ledge of the Supreme Self. Twelve years of 
brahniacharya did not make Birochona quite fit for 
the acquisition of the sacred science, and he 
came away contented withi^a false idea of the Self, 
while Indra had to stay with his preceptor for a 
whole century till he mastered the knowledge that 
leads to peace and immortality. In the Kathopa- 
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hishady Mrityu consents to instruct Nachiket^ in 
the mysteries of th’e soul only when, after offering 
him all the attractions of his divine palace, includ- 
ing all that men Value nicgt, he saw that the 
young man was insensible to them and would not 
be satisfied with anything else than the knowledge 
he sought. 

I n^eed not multiply examples. The rishis 
deeply felt the difficulty of knowing God, but did 
not share in the Agnostic’s despair of knowledge. 
They say : — “Arise,awake, seek competent teachers^ 
and try to know God. The wise say, that that w 4 y 
is as difficult to pass as the sharp edge of a razor.” 
{Kathuy I. 3. 14.) Again, as to impurity and restless- 
ness of heart as of obstacles to the gaining of saving 
knowledge, they say : — ‘‘One who has not given up 
bad habits, whosp miifd is not tranquil and used 
to spiritual concentration, cannot find him (/. e, 
God) even by knowledge.” ijbid, i. 2. 24.) Again : — 
“The senses of him who is not guided by Reason 
and whose mind is restless, are like the naughty 
horses of a charioteer. He who is not guided by 
Reason, who is inattentive and always impure, 
does hot attain that state, i, communion with 
God, but returns td ^the world, But he who is 
guided byoReason, w^o is attentivr-ftnd a 1 pays 
pure, attain to that state from which there is^ nu 
rebirth. He whose charioteer is Reason and whose 
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reins are the mind, reaches the end of the jour^ 
ney, which is the highest place of the All-peryading 
One/^ I. 3. 5. ) 

The Aioral and spiritual exejfcises indispensable 
lor the acquisition df' the science of God were ih 
later times formulated into what are called the 
Sddhana-chatustaya, the four-fold discipline. These 
are (i) nitydnitya-vastu-viveka^ the discrimination 
of things permanent and transitory ; (2J ihainutfd- 
phalabhogavirctga, non-attachment to the rewards 
of actions, earthly or heavenly ; (3) samadamddi- 
s(t 4 kana-sampat, disciplines beginning with sama 
arid dama \ and (4) mumi^kshutvam^ the desire for 
liberation. The disciplines classed under the 
third head are sama, the drawing away of the 
mind from things earthly ; dama, the restraining 
of the external senses ; upar^ti, giving up, for the 
sake of obtaining the higher knowledge, the duties 
prescribed in the lower code ; titikshd, patiently 
bearing the sufferings caused by heat, cold &c., 
samddhdnam, the concentration of the mind in 
higher things by giving up sleepiness and laziness ; 
and sraddhdi faith in all higher things. In enu- 
merating and explaining the meaning of these dis- 
ciplines, I follow Sankara’s commentary on the first 
aphorism of the Sdriraka Mimdnsd an(J, Govind^- 
nah^a’s annotations on the commentary. But 
they will be found enumerated and expounded in 
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all important Veddntic works, with only flight 
variations in the exposition. 

We see, then, in what sense and to #hat class 
of men our theologians held the Divine 'Being to 
t)e unknowable and what they believed to be tfk 
Conditions of obtaining divine inspiration and en- 
lightenment. That" they deemed the knowledge 
of God to be the result of inspiration from above, 
— a process of self-revelation on the part of God 
to man — and at the same time a purely natural 
process, will appear from a few more texts which I 
shall take the liberty to quote!* The Katkopanishad 
says : — 'This Self the Divine Spirit, cannot bd 

found by teaching the Vedas, neither by the 
understanding, nor by much learning. He is»^ 

obtainable by him alone whom he chooses (for self- 
manifestation). This Spirit reveals his nature to 
him alone” (I. 2. 23.)*Mere outward learning and 
keenness of understanding do not suffice for the 
knowledge of God ; this knowledge is unattainable 
by reasoning, as the same. TJpanishad says 
elsewhere. ( I. 2. 9. ) The grace of God is essen- 
tial ; it is God alone who can reveal himself. 
The same truth is taught by the Bhagavadgdd 
when, in the loth Chapter, it makes the Divine 
Being say : — “Those^who are devoted to me, 
those wlfo live in me, understand one Another, 
ar^d speaking of me constantly, rejoice excee^l^ly. 
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To them who are ever devoted, and who wor- 
ship me with love, I give that power of under- 
standing through which they obtain me. In 
order to help them, I take possession of their 
minds and scatter the darkness of ignorance by 
the bright lamp of knowledge.” But by making 
revelation a matter of grace, the rishis do not 
take it out of the province of law and make it 
miraculous. They conceive it still to be a 
natural process, one that takes place through the 
powers with which man is endowed by God. 
Thus the same Upanishad that speaks of revelation 
as a matter of Divine grace, says : — ^‘Brahman 
has no visible form, no one can see him with his 
•eyes. He is revealed through the heart and 
through such meditation as keeps down the oscil- 
lations of the mind. They who know him become 
immortal.” (VI. 9). In the .same spirit, Mundaka 
says : — “He cannot be perceived by the eye, nor b)-' 
speech, nor by any other senses ; neither can he be 
obtained through work. He whose heart is purified 
by pure knowledge, .sees the invisible One 
through meditation. This .subtle Spirit, in whom 
the vital air re.sts, in five forms, is knowable by 
the heart. The heart of created beings is fully 
pervaded by the sen.ses (/>. by sensuous desires) ; 
when the heart is purified, this Spirit r^eals him* 
selC (HI. 1.8,9). I need not multiply quotations. 
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SO 

The conception of God as the inspiring Spirit, as 
the director of the human understanding, was 
formed and universally accepted at least as early 
as every’ twice-born Hindu began to utter as his 
daily” devotion the Gdyatri mantra, in which 
God is described as '‘^dhiyo yo 7iah prachodaydt , — 
‘‘he who directs our powers of understanding,” and 
the same truth is repeated in a beautiful mantra 
in the Svetdsvatara Upanishad : — “Verily the 
Person i.e. the Supreme Being, is the great 
Lord : he is the sole director of the heart ; he 
is the dispenser of this holy state, and he is the 
inexhaustible light.” 

I now turn to the second part of my subject, 
the doctrine of Sabda Brahma or the Vedas as the* 
eternal word of God. You know that our scholiasts 
hold ihc Vedas to be apaurushcya, without a 
personal composer. They are believed to be 
eternal and ro have been, in ancient times, not com- 
posed by, but only manifested to, the rishis. The 
rishis were not their authors, but only their seers, 
drashtdrah. Now, this doctrine has an exoteric 
as well as an esoteric form, and it was in its latter 
form that our philosophical thinkers held it. The. 
exoteric form I need not explain : it is quite well- 
Icnown. Let us see what the other is. In my 
exposition^ I shall keep close to the thought of 
jour ’ philosophers, but I .shall also try to . make 
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clear what seems obscure in their statement or 
exposition, and at the end prove the substantial 
faithfulness of my expostion by two quotations, 
one frorri Sankara and the other from Mddhavi- 
chdrya. 

The Vedas are, as every one knows, the 
foundation of all later Indian literature. Roughly 
speaking, they may be said to contain, at least in 
a general form, all the conceptions that have 
found expression in the later thought of the nation. 
They are also the first important utterances of 
the human race, and express its earliest thoughts. 
Again, before their embodiment in books, which 
'm comparatively a recent occurrence, they were 
handed down by oral tradition from generation to 
generation. They were thus, as they still are, a 
body of sabdasy words, — words expressing all 
important things and concerns of life, so that they 
pervade not only our literature, but also our every- 
day speech. The words that we utter day after 
day and moment after moment, are the same as 
are found in the Vedas. The Vedas, therefore, are, 
to our philosophers, identical with words, — words 
representing all things, earthly and heavenly. 
Now, what are words ? Are they mere letters, 
mere sounds or mere combinations of them^ Mere 
sounds, however combined, do not make real 
words unless such a combination convey some 
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thought, — some conception, — to the mind. It is 
not merely the sounds, c, o and w or their com- 
bination that form the word cow. TJnless the 
sound or combination of sounds, cow^ conveyed the 
conception of an object to the mind, it would not 
be called a word. Lettc' s or sounds, varnCCh^ there- 
fore, are merely the outward and sensuous forms 
of words ; their essence consists in the conception 
manifested in the mind on their utterance — in a 
sphota^ as our philosophers call it. Now, a sphota or 
conception does not represent an individual thing, 
— a vyakti ; it represents a class, a jdti. The w^ord 
cow means not merely this or that cow, but the 
whole class of cows. In perceiving a cow^ wq 
know that the object before us is only a particular 
embodiment of a generic conception. The 
particular complex of sensuous matter before us 
might pass away, but the conception would remain 
and recur to our minds whenever the sensuous 
conditions of its recurrence w ould be fulfilled. It 
is the same with all other objects. We have to 
distinguish between their sensuous, particular, 
perishing matter on the one hand, and the rational, 
universal and permanent forms in which this 
matter is moulded as it w'ere w^hen it becomes an 
object of our knowledge. It is this rational, 
universal and permanent form in w^hich every 
object appears to us, — it is the idea or con cep- 
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tion that arises in the mind when an object 
is perceived, or its name uttered, that our 
philosophers call sabda or sphota to distin- 
guish it from its merely passing or accidental 
aspect. N(jw, sabdas or conceptions, they say, 
are not only relatively permanent, — more per- 
manent than sounds or letters~but absolutely 
permanent. They not only last— and last for ever 
— after sounds have come and gone, but they 
existed — and existed eternally— before sounds 
were ever uttered. They indeed become manifest 
only when sounds are uttered, or other sensations 
are experienced, hut such manifestation is not 
their origination. They existed before such mani- 
festation and last even when it ceases. 

Now, can this doctrine be true } Let us see. 
Let us analyse our knowledge of a cow and see if 
this analysis discloses anything eternal in the object 
of our knowledge. I know that such analysis 
cannot be exhaustive, first because it is impossible 
to lay bare everything that we know, and secondly 
because we cannot command either the time or 
the patience required for a thorough analysis. But 
let us have only so much as is required for our 
present purpose. As our first step in our analysis, 
then, we should see that in perceiving a cow or, 
for that matter, any other object, we tdo not ex- 
perience mere sensations, mere sensuous events, 
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mere colours, touches or sounds* “Mere sensation” 
is a phrase without any real meaning. In 
perceiving sensations or sensuous events, we 
perceive them in relation to a percipient subject or 
mind which distinguishes itself from them. Here, 
then, is a non-sensuous element in our perception.. 
In knowing sensations as sensations, the mind 
knows itself as non-sensuous. Secondly, w^e should 
see that while the sensuous elements in our know- 
ledge are particulars, distinct from and iit a sense 
excluding one another, the mind that knows them 
is not a particular identified with any one or any 
particular number of them, but a universal — related 
to every one of them. Whether we contemplate 
the colour, shape, size, smell, strength or habits of . 
the cow, we find them all related to the knowing 
subject. Thirdly, in perceiving passing sensations or 
sensuous events as such, we know the knowing 
subject to be permanent, — permanent not only 
relatively, but absolutely, for time or events can be 
known only in relation to the timeless, — to that 
which is the very opposite of an event or series of 
events. If, for a moment, it be admitted for 
argument’s sake that the knowing subject can be 
conceived as itself passing away, it should be seen 
that the conception of its passing away is possible 
only in relation to another subject which does not 
pass away* Fourthly, it should be seen that 
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the mind to which the cow appears related^ 
is not only timeless or eternal, but also 
spaceless, or, in other words, not confined to a 
particular spot, but is in, or related to, all space. 
It is related not only to every part of the cow’s 
body, but to every part of space lying outside of 
it. The cow, as an extended object, as having a 
definite size and shape, can be perceived only in 
relation tq outlying space, and the relation of these 
parts of space can be conceived only in relation to 
a knowing subject for which both the parts exist. 
Further, particular spaces can be known and 
conceived only as parts of one infinite space, and 
the conception of one infinite space is impossible 
except in relation to an all-relating, all-containing, 
infinite Mind ; in other words, it is impossible 
unless we conceive the knowing subject that we 
call “I” to be infinite. Fifthly, we should see 
that the knowing subject, which we find to be 
above space and time, is not a mere relating 
principle, not a bare, abstract, colourless entity, but 
has an infinitely complex nature of its own, that, 
what we call the characteristics of the cow, are 
really permanent, eternal ideas in it. We say 
the cow has colour. Now, colour has really two 
aspects, a passing and a permanent aspect. It is, 
in one aspect, a sensuous event, flowing and evanes- 
cent ; in another, a permanent idea. You look at a 
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COW and see it to be white. You experience a sensu- 
ous event. Shut your eyes, and the event is past. 
Your experience may be repeated a hundred times. 
In each of these you experience a fresh event. If 
this event were colour, the cow should have at 
feast a hundred colours — and that one after another 
— and not one, as it really has. VVe see, then, that 
colour is not a mere .sensation, not a mere event, 
not a mere particular. It is a unity that persists 
in the midst of infinite variety. It is a general 
idea or conception which makes the experience of 
particular sensuous events possible without being 
identified with them. As .such a conception, it is 
a power, a function, a manifestation, of the all- 
relating mind that makes experience possible. 
The .same is true of all the other characteristics of 
our object, the cow. We say its body is strongly 
built — it is a hard substance. Hardness is not the 
particular feeling of touch that you experience in 
touching and pressing your limbs on its body, 
though with every such passing feeling you experi- 
ence hardne.ss. It is a conception, a relating, 
uniting function or power of the mind, which 
forms the very essence of mind, and which 
manifests itself when the sensuous conditions of 

such manifestation are fulfilled. We see, then, 

• . 

that what we call the characteristics of a cow, — its 
colour, its strength, its size, its shape, its sound, its 
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habits as a grazing, digesting, growing, conceiving, 
milk-giving, decaying animal, and so on, are really 
general ideas or conceptions implying a conceiving 
mind, and that all these ideas, again, are 
eomprehendcd in the more general idea of ‘cow’, 
which also, in the same manner, reveals the mind 
of which it is an idea. Wc sec also that this idea 
and the ideas comprehended under it, are all 
functions or powers inherent in a mind which we 
call and may truly call our own in so far as it 
constitutes our rational existence, and in so far as 
it manifests itself under limited conditions, but 
which is really universal, all-comprehending and 
eternal. All conceptions, then, — all general idea.s-^- 
inasmuch as they are powers of the Eternal Mind, 
are themselves eternal. They are manifested, 
revealed, to individual minds — />., in individual 
reproductions or incarnations of the Universal Mind 
— from time to time ; but in themselves they are 
above time ; — they are as eternal as the Mind of 
of which they are powers. Thus all knowledge — 
the knowledge of the lowest and grossest as well 
as the highest and subtlest object.s, — is really the 
knowdedge of God. All names are, in reality, the 
names of God. The Veda, therefore, i. e, the 
stock of human knowledge — whether embodied 
or; not in books — is eternal, — the eternal word or 
self-revelation of God. . 
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My exposition will stop here, and I shall only 
point out in passing, and not dwell on, the 
remarkable identity, in essentials, of this theory of 
ideas propounded by our national philosophers with 
the Platonic theory of ideas and the Neo-platonic 
and Christian doctrine of the Logos or eternal 
Word of God, as also partially with the Realistic 
and Conceptual istic doctrines of mediaeval times. 
It will be seen that it is also in close agreement 
with the Absolute Idealism of Hegel, the great 
German philosopher. 

I shall close with the promised quotations 
from Sankara and M 4 dhava. In reply to an 
opponent’s arguments, directed to showing the non- 
eternity of things as well as of words signifying 
them, Sankara, in his commentary on the 
Shriraka StUras, (i. 3.28.) says through the mouth 
of a piirvapakshin or objector : — 

*‘Of what nature, then, is the ‘word’ with a view 
to which it is said that the world originates from 
the ‘word’ ? — It is a sphoia, the pilrvapakshin says. 
For, on the assumption that the letters are the 
word, the doctrine that the individual gods and 
so on originate from the eternal words of the 
Veda could not in any way be proved, since 
the letters^ perish as soon as they are produced 
(/. e. pronounced.) These perishable letters are 
moreover apprehended as differing according to 
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the pronunciation of the individual speaker. For 
this reason we are able to determine, merely from 
the voice of some unseen person whom we hear 
reading, who is reading, whether Devadatta or 
Yajnadatta or some other man. And it cannot be 
maintained that this apprehension of difference 
regarding tbs letters is an erroneous one ; for we 
do not apprehend anything else whereby it is 
refuted. Nor is it reasonable to maintain that the 
apprehension of the sense of a word results from 
the letters. For it can neither be maintained that 
each letter by itself intimates the sense, since that 
would be too wide an assumption ; nor that there 
takes place a simultaneous apprehension of the 
•whole aggregate of letters ; since the letters succeed 
one another in time. Nor can we admit the 
explanation that the last letter of the word together 
with the impressions produced by the perception of 
preceding letters is that which makes us apprehend 
the sense. For the word makes us apprehend the 
sense only if it is itself apprehended in so far as 
having reference to the mental grasp of the con- 
stant connexion (of the word and the sense,) just as- 
the smoke makes us infer the existence of fire only 
when it is itself apprehended ; but an apprehension 
of the last letters, combined with the impressions 
produced by the preceding letters, does not act- 
ually take place, because those impressions are not 
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objects of perception. Nor, again, can it be main- 
tained that (although those impressions are not 
objects of perception, yet they may be inferred 
from their effects, and that thus) the actual per- 
ception of the last letter, combined with the 
impressions left by the preceding letters — which 
impressions are apprehended from their effects — is 
that which intimates the sense of the w^ord ; for that 
effect of the impressions, viz. the remembrance 
of the entire word, is itself something consisting of 
parts which succeed each other in time. From all 
this it follows that the sphota is the word. After 
the apprehending agent, /. e. the buddhi, has, 
through the apprehension of the several letters of 
the w'ord, received the rudimentary impressions, 
and after those impressions have been matured 
through the apprehension of the last letter, the 
sphota presents itself in the buddhi all at once as 
the object of one mental act of apprehension. And 
it must not be maintained that that one act of 
apprehension is an act of remembrance having for 
its objects the letters of the word. ; for the letters, 
which are more than one, cannot form the object 
of one act of apprehension. As that sphota is 
recognised as the same as often as the word is 
pronounced, it is eternal ; while the apprehension 
of difference referred to above, has for its object 
the letters merely. From this eternal word, which 
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is of the nature of the sphota and possesses 
denotative power, there is produced the object 
denoted, i, e. this world which consists of actions, 
ajj^ents, and the results of actions.”* 

I now come to Midhavcichdrya, the author of 
Sai'vadarshana Sangraha. In expounding the 
theory of ideas, which seems to have been first 
propounded by Jaimini and afterwards developed 
by P^nini and his followers, and which M^dhava 
himself appears fully to endorse, he says ; — 

“ ‘But,’ say some, ‘why do you talk so much of 
an eternal sound called sphota T This we do not 
concede, since there is no proof that there is such 
a thing.’ We reply that our perception is the proof. 
Thus there is one word ‘cow’, since all men have 
the cognition of a word distinct from the 
various letters composing it. You cannot say, in 
the absence of any manifest contradiction, that 
this perception of the word is a false perception. 
Hence you must concede that there is such a 
thing as a sphota^ as otherwise you cannot account 
for the cognition of the meaning of the word. 
P'or the answer that its cognition arises from the 
letters cannot bear examination, since it breaks 
down before either horn of the following dilemma : 
— Are the letters suppo.sed to produ(^ this cogni- 

* Professor Thibaut’s Translation in the Sacred Books of 
the East, Vol. XXXIV. 
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tion of the meaning in their united or their indivi- 
dual capacity ? Not the first, for the letters singly 
exist only for a moment, and therefore cannot 
form a united whole at all ; and not the second, 
since the single letters have no power to produce 
the cognition of the meaning [which the word is 
to convey]. There is no conceivable alternative 
other than their single or united capacity ; and 
therefore it follows (say the wise in these matters) 
that, as the letters cannot cause the cognition of 
the meaning, there must be a sphota by means of 
which arises the knowledge of the meaning, and 
this sphota ' is an eternal sound, distinct from the 
letters and revealed by them, which causes the 
the cognition of the meaning.... Existence is that 
great stimmun genus which is found in cows, 
honses &c., differentiated by the various subjects 
in which it resides ; and the inferior species, ‘cow’, 
‘hor.se,’ &c., are not really different from it ; for 
the species ‘cow’ and ‘horse’ {gotva and ashvatva) 
are not really new subjects, but each is ‘existence’ 
as residing in the subjects ‘cow’ and ‘horse.’ 
Therefore all word.s, as expressing definite 
meanings, ultimately rest on that one summuin 
genuSy exi.stence, which is differentiated by the 
various sub]^cts, cows, &c., in which it resides ; 
and hence ‘existence’ is the meaning of the stem- 
word {prdtipadika) This is pure existence, from 
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its being free from all coming into being or ceasing 

to be; it is eternal, since,»as all phenomena are 
developments thereof, it is devoid of any limit in 
space, time, or substance : this existence is called 

the ‘Great Soul.’ The real fact is that 

all words ultimately mean the Supreme Brahman. 
‘This is the thing denoted by all words, and 
it is identical with the word ; but the relation 
of the two, while they are thus ultimately 
identical, varies as does the relation of 
the two souls (the individual and the universal).’ 
The meaning of this kdrikd is that Brahman 
is the one object denoted by all words ; and 
this one object has various differences imposed 
' upon it according to each particular form ; but the 
conventional variety of the differences produced 
by these illusory conditions is only the result of 
ignorance.”* 


^ Professors Cowell and Gough’s Translation, Chap. XIII. 
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THE VEDANTIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
NATURE 


We have seen that according to the Ved^inta^ 
inspiration and revelation are perfectly natural 
processes, natural in the sense of unmiraculous, con- 
sistent with the laws of nature, — and yet supernatural, 
that is, due to the action of God on the mind of 
man. We have also seen that the Vedantic 
appeal to the Vedas is reall}^ an appeal to 
knowledge, primitive and eternal, — to ideas which 
are implied in all experience, and which have their 
source in the Infinite Mind. Let us now proceed 
to examine what conclusions as to the nature of 
knowledge and reality the Vedanta comes to b}' 
following the path of natural yet God-revealed 
knowledge. We shall first take up its view of 
of Nature and then come gradually to the soul and 
to God. There is indeed an indissoluble 
connextion between these three realities, and the 
Vedinta goes so far as to affirm their ultimate 
unit)'. But it will be one of my most important 
points to show, that above this ultimate or 
underlying unity, the Vedanta recognises a 
relative difference ; and it is more as something 
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relatively different from God and the finite soul 
than as one with them that I shall, in this lecture, 
speak of N ature. 

The l^hilosophy of Nature is a department of 
Metaphysics. Metaphysics divides itself into 
two studies, (1) Epistemology or the theory of 
knowledge, and (2) Ontology or the theory of 
existence. Ontology deals with the existence 
of man, Nature and (jod as relatives. It presup- 
poses Epistemology ; for before we have made 
ourselves sure of the process and scope of 
knowledge, we are not entitled to deal with any 
objective reality, be it the knowing mind or Nature 
or God as things known. This distinction of 
h'pistemology and Ontology, as distinct depart- 
ments of metaphysical inquiry, was, to all intents 
and purposes, unknown in ancient philosophy. Dr. 
James Martineau, the eminent English philosopher 
who has just passed to the other world, resolves all 
philosophical methods into two, (1) the psycholo- 
gical and (2) the unp.sycho]ogical, and puts all 
ancient philosophical methods under the first- 
named class. By ‘the psychological method’, Dr. 
Martineau means the method of interrogating the 
individual consciousness as to its contents, includ- 
ing the testimony it bears to the existenqp of real- 
ities beyond itself, and by ‘the.unp.sychological’, he 
means the method of drawing conclusions concern- 

5 
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ing realities by a direct interrogation, as it were, of 
Nature and God, without making inquiries as to 
how and what we really know. The latter method 
Dr. Martineau justly pronounces as unsafe and 
unsure ; but his calling the opposite method 
'psychologicar seems misleading. It is not as an 
individual, as one out of innumerable things, that 
the mind we call human knows either itself or 
other realities. It is only by rising to an objective, 
cosmic or supra-individual standpoint that the 
mind has cognisance of objective realities. The 
ignoring of this truth, tlie idea that our direct 
knowledge of reality is confined to our own con- 
.sciousness, and that it is by a supreme act of faith 
in the testimony of our faculties that we know 
or rather believe in realities beyond ourselves, is 
apt to make Metaphysics an affair of blind belief 
or common sense, and not of knowledge. As, 
however, facts seem to me really otherwise than as 
the^ Doctor represents them to be, as the mind, as 
subject of knowledge, seems to transcend its 
individuality, the method of inquiring first into 
the nature, conditions and contents of knowledge 
should rather be called ‘epistemological’ or by 
some other appropriate name than ‘psychological.’ 
In saying 4l:his, however, I am far from denying 
the importance of Psychology, the science of the 
manifestation of knowledge in individual life, as- 
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well as the development of the emotional and 
volitional aspects of the human mind, as a special 
science. With this suggestion of a change of name 
to avoid mistakes as to the exact scope of the in- 
quiry, I cannot but apply Dr. Martineau’s remark 
as to the nature of ancient European philosophy to 
our Indian philosophy. I cannot' but confers 
with regret that the method indicated, if not 
fitly described by the term ‘psychological,’ 
is as much absent from our native philosophy 
as from that of ancient Europe. There are, 
indeed, in our philosophical works, ^ isolated 
efforts at analysis of mental facts here and 
there ; and an enumeration of the sources of 
Icnowledge and the methods of deduction and 
induction are also not wanting in some of 
our philosophers, specially those of the Nyaya 
School ; but a regular Epistemology, a system- 
atic analysis of the contents and processes of 
knowledge, and a carrying out of the principles 
thus obtained into ontological conclusions, is what 
we seek for in vain in our philosophy, and in this 
respect writers on the Vedanta seem to be 
greater sinners than those of the other school. 

How, then, did our Veddntic thinkers come to 
their conclusions ? Did not they foyow any 
method that can be, to some extent at least, 
justified ? Now, notwithstanding all that I have 
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said as to the absence of a systematic Epistemology 
in our philosophy, the answer to questions like 
these cannot be doubtful. It is this. The con- 
clusions arrived at by our Metaphysicians are such 
as cannot have been obtained by mere guessing. 
They unmistakably imply a large amount of close 
thought behind them. The very distinctions with 
which our philosophers deal, matter and mind, 
subject and object, the phenomenal and the real, 
the particular and the universal, Monism and 
Dualism, the gross and the subtle body, the 
sensorium and the understanding, understanding 
and reason, the self aud its five sheaths, rndyd 
and parindma, the qualified and the unqualified 
Brahman, and a thousand others, are clearly the 
result of deep reflection — reflection gone through 
according to methods which the thinkers had 
either no inclination or leisure to state in words, or 
the stating of which was considered needless, as 
instruction in philosophy continued to be conducted 
orally even long after the art of writing was 
invented. 

But it cannot be said that our thinkers have 
left us completely in the dark as to the metKod of 
their philosophising ; and as regards our Ved^ntists, 
it may be^said that though unmindful of the other 
recognised proofs of Hindu philosophy, they have 
not been quite unmindful of that which establishes 
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the existence of the Supreme Reality, which was 
the sole object of real concern to them. The 
praindnas or sources of knowledge recognised by 
both Sankhyas and Vedantists are three, (i) Pra- 
tyaksha, sensuous apprehension, (2) Anumdna, 
inference, admitting of various kinds, and (3) Sabda^ 
which, though ordinarily meaning Vedic authority, 
we have seen to be really identical with Intuition 
or Reason (in the German sense). As such, it is 
called aparokshain (not ordinarily pratyaksbam, 
in order not to confound it with sense-perception) 
aparokshd imbJi //, d tmapmtyaya, d imajnd nani and 
the like. It is clearly taught by the Vedcintic 
authorities that the knowledge of self, which is really 
the knowledge of God, is necessary and intuitive, and 
the basis of all other knowledge. Thus Sankara in 
his commentary on the seventh aphorism of the 
third pdda, Chapter II, of the Sdriraka Mlmdnsd^ 
says : — 

“The knowledge of the self is not contingent in 
the case of any person ; for it is self-evident. 
The self is not established by proofs of the 
existence of the self. Perception and other 
proofs, which are employed in the case of things 
not proved but to be proved, belong to it. No 
one assumes such things as ether and the like as 
self-evident and needing no proof. But the self, 
being itself the condition of employing proofs and 
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such other things, is accepted as evident even 
before the employment of proofs and such other 
things. Nor is it possible to deny such a 
reality ; for it is the very essence of him 
who would deny it. Fire cannot reject its own 
warmth. Let us take an example. It is I who 
know what is present. It is I who knew what 
is past and what is more remotely past. It is I 
who shall know the future, and what is more 
remotely future. In these cases, though the 
object of knowledge differs according as it is 
present, past of future, the knowing subject does 
not change, for it is always present. And, as it is 
always present, the self cannot be destroyed even 
when the body is reduced to ashes. Nor is it 
possible to make it different from what it is.’^* 

I would draw your special attention to what 
Sankara says, in the extract I have just read, as 
to self-knowledge being the condition of all other 
knowledge. He clearly lays down that nothing 
else can be known without knowing the self. This 
truth, which is the foundation of all true metaphy- 
sics, was taught, long before Sankara, by those 
whose utterances he expounds. Thus the Kaiho- 
panishad says ; — “The sun does not shine there, 


* Professor Thibaut^s Translation in the Sacted Books of the 
East, 
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nor do the moon, the stars or these lightnings. 
How shall this fire shine there ? All shine 
after him, the shining One. All this shines 
by his light.” (II. 9. 15.) It is not by any 
material light, the rishi means, that the 
Self can be revealed. How can matter, how 
can any object, make the subject known when 
objects as such are known only in relation to the 
subject. The same idea is echoed in the Bhagavad- 
gitd : — “As, O Bhdrata, the one sun reveals the 
whole of this world, so does the subject reveal all 
bodies or objects.” (XIII. 3). 

Now, this simple truth, that if we know any- 
thing else than the self, we know it only along 
with the self, or, in other words, in relation to the 
self, does not seem to be so plain a thing to all 
as it does to philosophers, and to many of 
those who admit it to be a plain thing, it 
seems to be a truism of no philosophical im- 
portance. Its philosophical importance we shall 
see presently. As to its being a self-evident 
truth, any one may convince himself of this 
by trying to think its opposite, which will 
be found to be not only unthinkable, but actually 
self-contradictory. Thus, if it seems to you that 
while listening to me with deep attention, you 
really forget yourselves, you will fiitd, on actual 
•examination, that the proposition is really un- 
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thinkable and even absurd. You will see that 
if such a thing were possible, if you could really 
forget yourselves in listening to me, if you could 
know my lecture out of conscious relation to 
yourselves, it would not be possible for you afterwards 
to bring the subject in relation to your conscious- 
ness, as you actually do. You say, let me suppose, 
that at one moment you actually know the 
lecture, that is, hear it, without knowing your- 
selves as hearers, that is, .without knowing that 
it is you who hear it, but, that at another moment 
you remember that it was really yourselves 
who heard the lecture. Now, how can it be 
possible for any one to remember anything 
without actually knowing it ? Remembering is 
recognition, and there can be no recognition 
without cognition. To say, therefore, that one 
remembers anything without knowing it, is to 
say that one knows it without knowing it, which 
is absurd. Our philosophers are therefore quite 
right in thinking that self-knowledge is the 
necessary condition of all other knowledge, and 
we shall see presently that it is a most important 
truth of Epistemology and the very basis of a 
true Ontology. 

Now/ having enunciated this fundamental 
principle of^ Epistemology, our philosophers do 
not further trouble themselves with the details of 
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the science. They do not, for instance, deduce, 
like Kant, the twelve categories of the Under- 
standing, namely, Unity, IMurality, Totality ; 
Affirmation, Negation, Limitation ; Subslafice,. 
Causality, Reciprocity ; Possibility, Actuality and 
Necessity, from this fundamental principle of self- 
consciousness and show how these are employed 
in our knowledge of Nature. But though confining 
themselves to the first principle, they are enabled, 
by means of it. to make the transition from Epis- 
temology to Ontology, from knowledge to reality, 
if they are at all aware of a transition. If we 
cannot know objects without knowing ourselves, 
it follows that wc cannot think of objects without 
thinking of ourselves. Objects, therefore, can be 
known and thought of only in relation to a subject ; 
and if it is only from our knowledge and thought 
that we arc entitled to assert anything concerning 
the existence and nature of things, it follows that 
we can assert the existence of things and their 
properties only in relation to a subject. It is only 
as objects of knowledge to a conscious being that 
we can know, think and believe things to exist. 
In other words, it is only in knowledge, in cons- 
ciousness, and in this sense, in a knowing, conscious 
being, that we can know, think and believe things 
to exist. Now, knowledge or con.sciou.sness con.sti- 
tutes the very nature, the very essence, as it were, of 
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a knowing being, a mind or spirit. If it be true, there- 
fore, that things exist only- in relation to mind, 
the same truth may be stated in the form — ‘Things 
^xist in mind or spirit.’ The *in relation to’ bears 
the same sense as the ‘in.’ We find, therefore, this 
latter form of the truth preferred almost everywhere 
in Ved^ntic works. Our philosophers saw the 
truth of Idealism — the relativity of subject and 
object, mind and matter, as much as Western 
thinkers, and stated it clearly, if somewhat crudely. 
Idealistic expressions are scattered throughout the 
Upanlshads, I shall quote only two or three. 
The Aitareya TJpanishady for example, after enu- 
merating the principal classes of objects, animate 
and inanimate, says : — “All this is produced by 
Reason and rests in Reason ; and Reason is 
Brahman.” (III. Prasna prefaces an enu- 

meration of things with the statement : — *‘As, my 
-dear, birds take shelter in trees for rest, so all that 
rests in the Supreme Self.” (IV. 7.) The Katha 
says : — “This Person, who wakes while all persons 
sleep, making one desirable object after another, 
that alone is bright, that is Brahman, that verily is 
called the Immortal. In it rest all the worlds, and 
none go beyond it. This is that.” (II. 2.8.) 

The question now is, what sort of Idealism is it 
that the Vedanta teaches ? Idealism is of three 
kinds, Subjective, Objective, and Absolute. To say 
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that objects exist in relation to individual minds 
only, is subjective Idealism. To say, for instance, 
that the paper before me is an aggregate or series 
of sensations in my mind and nothing more, is to 
speak like a Subjective Idealist To say that these 
sensations are produced by the Divine Mind, which 
is outside my mind and in which there are ideas 
corresponding to my ideas, is Objective Idealism. 
Again, to say that the paper indeed is constituted 
by ideas, but that these ideas exist in an Infinite 
Mind and it is these very ideas of the Divine Mind, 
^nd not their ectypes or reflections, that I know, 
is Absolute Idealism. Now, it is evidently this last- 
mentioned species of Idealism that the Vedanta 
teaches. This is proved (i) negatively by its saying 
nothing as to the objects of our perception being 
reflections or representations of ideas existing in 
a Mind external to ours, and (2) positively by its 
oft-repe ated identification of the individual mind 
with the Universal. I need not quote utterances 
teaching this unity. I shall rather refer to a re- 
markable controversy in the Brahna Sutras bet- 
ween the author and his commentator, Sankard- 
ch^rya, on the one side and Buddhist Sensational- 
ists on the other. These Sensationalists are exact 
•counterparts of their youngest brothers, the British 
Sensationalists, the followers of David Hume. 
Like the latter, they at first reason like Idealists, 
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arguing that nothing can exist independently of 
mind, that everything is an idea or sensation in the 
mind, and then turn round and say that the mind 
itself is nothing but a series of perishing sensa- 
tions. Sankara seems fully aware of their tactic‘s, 
and so does not give them any handle, so to say. It 
might be expected that, in so for as the Buddhists 
reason like Idealists, saying that everything is in 
mind, Sankara, as an Idealist himself, would agree 
with them and make common cause with them 
against Dualists, — against people who give an inde- 
pendent existence to matter. But he does nothing 
of the kind ; he rather speaks like a Dualist and 
stands up for the independent existence of matter. 
This may seem surprising, and an English writer on 
the philosophy of the VediCnta actually accuses 
Sankara of inconsistency in thus playing the 
Dualist while controverting Buddhists and avowing 
himself an Idealist while defending Monism. But I 
think such an accusation to be based on a misappre- 
hension. If the Buddhists were real Idealists, if 
in saying that everything is in mind, they really 
understood mind in its true sense, Sankara, as a 
Ved^ntist, would have nothing to say against 
them. But by ‘mind/ by ^vijnCCnal the term used 
by them, they mean only a transient act of per- 
ception. Their Idealism consists in saying that 
an object exists only in relation to an act of 
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perceiving on our part, and that such an act ceases 
immediately after it has taken place. According 
to them, the world is nothing but a series of such 
acts — kshanika as they call them. It is 

clear that a Metaphysician and Monist like 
Sankara could not have anything common with 
such out-and-out Sensationalists. It is therefore 
not at all surprising, when one really understands 
the nature of the controversy, that Sankara should 
say, in reply to his opponents, that things do exist 
outside vijnefnas, independently of vijneinas^ 
independently, that is, of those transient acts of 
perception by which individual minds know them. 
The subject of contention between Sensationalists 
like the Buddhists and Rationalists like Sankara 
is this : When 1 perceive the book before me, 
when I see and touch it, does the object of my 
knowledge consist in an act or a scries of acts on 
my part, those implied in my seeing the colour 
of the book, feeling its hardness and smoothness 
and so on, or is the object something which is 
distinguishable from these acts, which existed 
before these acts took place, and which continues 
when they cease ? That a number of , mental 
changes do take place when we perceive an object 
like this, and that it is through these changes 
that the object is revealed to us, Sankara does not 
deny. But he says, in entire agreement with 
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the dictates of common sense, that it is not these 
acts which constitute the object. Far from being 
constituted by these, it is rather the object that 
makes the acts possible. It is not because we 
perceive it that the object exists, but it is rather 
because the object exists that we perceive it. But 
because the object exists independently of our acts 
of perception, it does not follow that it exists 
independently of a witness — a knowing subject ; 
and so Sankara, while carefully steering clear 
of the plausibilities of an easy-going Sensa- 
lionalism trying to pass off as true Idealism, makes 
good his own position that all objects, including 
the acts of perception which the Buddhists identify 
with the mind, are relative to a permanent witness 
or subject. He shows too that the Buddhistic 
substitute for this permanent subject, (tlayavijndna^ 
a continuous series of sensations represented as 
the support of particular sensations, is not 
an adequate explanation -of experience, that it is 
only a permanent Mind existing in past, present 
and future, a Mind in which the past, though past 
as an event, is yet present as a fact, — that it is only 
such a mind that can satisfactorily explain such 
facts of consciousness as recognition, memory 
and the like. I shall close this subject with an 
extract from Sankara’s commentary on the 31st 
aphorism of the 2nd p^da. Chapter II, of the 
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Brahma SiUras, The refutation of Buddhist 
Sensationalism will be found with all its details in 
the commentary on the 26th to 32nd aphorisms of 
the p^da. On the dlayavijndna of the Buddhists, 
Sankara says ; — 

^What you call the dlayavijnCCna and conceive 
as the support of mental impressions, cannot be, 
any more than the pravritvi vijnana (noticed above),, 
the support of impressions, because you admit it 
to be momentary and therefore impermanent. 
For, unless there exists one relating principle in the 
past, present and future, one which is unchangeable 
and sees all things, the facts of remembrance, 
recognition &c., which depend upon mental 
impressions, requiring space, time and occasional 
cause, cannot be explained. If, on the other hand,, 
you admit your dlayavijn(Zna to be something 
permanent, you abandon your own doctrine of the 
impermanence of everything.”*One cannot but be 
reminded by all this of the way in which Green, 
the British Idealist, shows the necessity of an 
Eternal Consciousness to account for experience. 

Now, ldea\istlc systems labour under a difficulty 
which, however, some of these systems seems not 
to be sensible of. It is this. An Idealistic explana- 
tion of Nature requires, not only a permanent 


* Professor Thibaut’s Translation. 
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Mind as the support of the permanent ideas implied 
in the existence of the cosmos, but also a changing 
mind to account for the changes of Nature. The 
relation of these two minds or aspects of the same 
mind, — if that is the doctrine upheld, — is a point of 
no less difficulty. In the systems of Berkerley and 
Kcint, I do not find any recognition of this difficulty 
nor any attempt to solve it, so that the facts of 
creation and change remain quite unexplained, and 
leave the mind in a state of utter dissatisfaction 
as regards the philosophical value of these systems. 
The question is, if everything is relative to mind, 
to what mind are the changes of Nature relative? 
Changes of which we are cognisant may be 
explained as changes in our individual minds. But 
it is only of an infinitesimal portion of cosmic 
changes that we are cognisant. While we remain 
shut up in our rooms, the air blows, the ocean 
roars, the sun diffuses heat and light, the heavenly 
bodies go on revolving, and so on. Of what mind 
are these the changes ? The late Professor Green, 
whom I have already named, seems to have fully 
grasped the importance of the problem, and he 
solves it by postulating a Divine Sensibility, a 
changing aspect of the Divine Mind, in addition 
to its eternal, unchanging aspect. As Professor 
Green’s solution is embodied in a few lines only, 
I shall take the liberty of quoting them. They 
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occur in one of his lectures on the philosophy of 
Kant published in the second volume of his works. 
He says : “Sensibility is the condition of existence 
in time, of there being events related to each other 
as past, present and future. Ask yourself what 
meaning the terms ‘now* and ‘then* have except 
as derived from relation between a perpetually 
vanishing consciousness and one that is permanent, 
and you find they have none. Time is simply the 
relation between any ‘now* and ‘then’.** Then, after 
giving a number of illustrations, Professor Green 
continues : ‘^But all these expressions about ‘events* 
and ‘happening’ and ‘taking place* imply or derive 
their meaning from a sensibility of which the per- 
petually vanishing modes are held together by a 
subject equally present to and distinguishing itself 
from all of them. Thus it appears that changes 
and the relation of before and after between chang- 
es, presuppose a sensibility determined by reason. 
Just as each man in fact can only think a past be- 
fore he was by throwing back his sensibility (‘If 
I had been there, I should have seen it,)* so the 
possibility of changes prior to the existence of 
feeling on earth or anywhere else must have lain 
in a sensibility which never was not, in such sen- 
bility as is related to a self-distinguishing subject. 
Such sensibility is the eternal condition of time. 
•Out of it, in relation to reason, arises the eternal 
6 
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lact pf change or ‘nature’ carrying with it the 
contradiction of determination by endless antece- 
dents. Such ‘nature’ is at once not God and that 
without which God would not be what he is,” 

It seems almost impossible to exaggerate 
the philosophical value of these suggestive 
remarks. They seem to remove a heap 
of difficulties from the Idealistic explana- 
tion of the universe and to give a remarkable 
fulness and s^itisfactoriness to that explana- 
tion. But does it remove all difficulties ? Does the 
postulation of an abstract sensibility in the Divine 
Mind meet all requirements ? Can cosmic changes 
be interpreted in terms of mere sensation ? That 
they cannot be so interpreted, is indirectly admit- 
ted by Green himself when he says that “now’ and 
‘then’ have a meaning which is derived from 
relation between a perpetually vanishing conscious- 
ness and one that is permanent.” Changes, then, are 
changes in a consciousness, and not merely modes 
of a sensibility. Green, the Idealist, would be the 
first to tell us that mere sensations are nothing. 
Thought and sensation are indeed distinguishable, 
but they are not separable ; there can be no sensa- 
tion without thought — without such conceptions of 
the . understanding as causality, substantiality, 
reciprocity &c. Cosmic changes, therefore, like the 
changes of our individual consciousness, are not 
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mere passing sensations ; they must be conceived 
. as ideas appearing in' and disappearing from a 
mind. Consider, gentlemen, what these sounds, — ^ 
sounds uttered by me — are to you. They are 
ideas— sensuous matter organized by the laws of 
thought— ^formed objects of knowledge. They 
appear before minds previously ignorant of them, 
and when they cease, they disappear from these 
minds. Cosmic changes, if they are to be con- 
ceived at all, must be conceived like these. The 
gradual growth, of a tree, for instance, the appear- 
ance of its different stages one after another, can 
be conceived only as the appearance of objects one 
after another to a mind either unaware of them 
before their appearance or aware of them only by 
way of imperfect anticipation, but not conscious of 
them in all their fulness. Such a mind is surely 
not the Absolute Mind to which things must be 
eternally present in all the fulness of their proper- 
ties and modifications; Such a mind is, again, far 
more than a mere sensibility. In its essence, it 
must have all the characteristics of our minds, 
sensibility, understanding and reason ; but in 
its objective contents and capacities it must be 
inconceivably greater than any individual mind, 
however great, since it underlies and ejgplains all 
cosmic changes, far and near, — past, present and 
future. It is such a mind that the Vedanta postulates 
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under the name of Brahm4 or Hiranyagarbha. Of 
this cosmic mind I say in my Hindu Theism : ‘This 
world-soul, implied in finitude and change, and 
postulated under various names in the Upanishads 
and their commentaries, is significant!) called the 
Kirya-Brahman, the Effect-God, as distinguished 
from the Kdrana Brahman, the Causal God or 
Isvara. He is also called the Apara- Brahman, the 
Lower God, as distinct from Para-Brahman, the 
Higher Brahman, the God that transcends finite 
existence. This Effect-God, then, the first and 
highest emanation from the Supreme Cause, is 
the totality of created existence — the whole of 
which so called inanimate objects as well as finite 
souls are parts. Things that seem to us quite apart 
from any conscious life, events that appear to be 
entirely objective, — all cosmic changes in fact- 
are apprehended in the all-containing conscious- 
ness of Brahmd. It is be remembered, however, 
that these distinctions of Brahman, Isvara and 
Brahmd are only so many standpoints, from which 
the same Being is looked at. They do not imply any 
divisions in him who, though variously contemplat- 
ed, is one and indivisible. It is the same Being 
that, contemplated as absolutely self-identical, as 
one and without a Second, is Brahman; as the 
cause of the world, Isvara; and as the conscious 
totality of all effects, Brahmd or Hiranyagarbha.”. 
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THE VEDANTIC PHILOSOPHY 
OF SPIRIT 

In discussing the Veddntic philosophy of nature, 
we have partly seen what the Veddnta teaches as 
regards the nature of spirit and its relation to 
matter. We have seen how, accordiiig to it, self- 
knowledge is the basis of the knowledge of other 
things, and how this fundamental principle leads 
it to a species of Absolute Idealism. But the subject 
in hand, the nature of mind — mind in its finite 
and infinite aspects — is so important, and the 
Veddntic doctrine of spirit is, to ordinary intellects, 
so difficult to be understood, and has been, besides, 
subject to so much misapprehension, that we 
should not be contented with the imperfect 
discussion we have had of the subject in the last 
lecture, but should have a separate lecture devoted 
to its exposition. 

The Vedintic philosophy of spirit is known to 
be monistic. The Vedanta recognises only one 
Spirit pervading the universe. The individual is, 
according to it, identical with the Universal. This 
Monism is, on the one hand, praised by some 
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philosophical critics as the glory of the Vedanta, 
and on the other hand cried down by many 
students of philosb{ihj^‘as ‘its' rffeg^ice, as the 
source of philosophic conceit, spiritual dryness and 
even moral corruption; It often seems * to me that 
both the praise and the blame proceed from an 
imperfect and more or less incorrect idea of what 
Ved^ntic Monism really is. The praise often 
ignores the tentative and imperfect form in, which 
the Veddnta formulates the unity of, God and man, 
while the blame scarcely, takes cognisance of the 
fact that it is the infinite and absolute element in 
man, and not his finiteness, relativity and indivi* 
duality, which the VedAnta ..pronounces , tO; be 
identical with God, and that there ^.re utterances 
in the Ved;£nta, unmistakable .in t-heir meaning, 
according to vvhich. the individuality" , of man 
remains in tact even after he has attained the final 
unity with, the Universal .Souk The questioiis, 
therefore., th^t suggest themselves to us; while. We 
are studying the present subject, are (i) What is 
the Ved^ntic idea p( spir t? (2) In what does the 
individuality of the human spirit, its finiteness and 
its distinction from . , other finite spirits and the In- 
finite Spirit . consist?. and <3) .In what sense is the 

individual‘soul identical with. the Universal? , 

No.w, as to the Veddntic idea of spirit,: here is 
the clearest., definition of mind.. I can find. in the ^ 
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TJpanishads. The Aitareya Upanishad^ III. i. 2, 
says : — “What is the self on which we meditate ? 
Which among these things is that self? It is verily 
that by which one sees visible objects, by which one 
hears sound, by which one smells smell, by. which 
one knows a good and a bad taste. This, what is 
called the heart, this, what is called the sensorium, 
consciousness, activity, ideation, reason, intellect, 
knowledge, power of grasping^ attention, medita- 
tion, alertness, memory, determination, resolution, 
vitality, desire, will — all these are names of 
reason.” 

Now, this definition of mind may seem very 
commonplace and not quite clear, though we shall 
see by and by that there is more in it than what 
at first appears. I quote it in order to show, what 
may be doubted by certain critics of the philosophy 
of the Upanishadsy that their authors were as 
clearly aware as ourselves of the fact that spirit 
is the knowing principle in man, that it is a 
subject and not a mere substance, and that the 
distinction of subject and object is the key to 
ancient Hindu Philosophy, as it is, according to 
Dr. James Martineau, the key to the philosophy 
of modern Europe. The first part of the definition 
quoted speaks of the self as, — not the instrument of 
knowing, as the word by may lead- us to suppose, — * 
but as that of which the existence in us makes us 
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knowing beings. The second part enumerates a 
few internal manifestations of spirit 

I shall now quote a definition of spirit from 
Sankarichdrya in which the distinction of 
subject and object, or rather of matter and mind^ 
is more clearly drawn than in the above. Aphorism 
54 of the third pdda, third chapter, of the Brahma^ 
Sktras incidentally refers to the materialistic view 
of mind as a function of matter and refutes it. 
Sankara, in his commentary on the aphorism,, 
says among other things : — 

“We must further ask our opponent what he 
conceives to be the nature of this consciousness 
which he assumes to spring from the elements. The 
materialists do not admit the existence of anything 
beyond the four elements. If they say that cons- 
ciousness is the perception of the elements and 
whatever springs from the elements, then our reply 
is that the elements and their products being the 
objects of consciousness, the latter cannot be a. 
quality of the former, for it is contradictory that 
anything should act upon itself. Fire, though ever 
90 hot, cannot burn itself. A dancer, though ever 
so well-trained, cannot mount on his own shoul- 
ders. So, consciousness, if it were a quality of the 
dements and their products, could not make these 
its objects. But consciousness does actually make 
external and internal things its objects. Hence 
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as the existence of the consciousness of the: 
elements and their products is admitted, so its dis- 
tinction from them should also be admitted. And 
as consciousness is the essence of the self we speak 
of, it must be distinct from the body ; and, as cons- 
ciousness is uniform ( under varying conditions ) it 
must also be eternal. This conclusion also follows 
from the fact that the self, even when it has 
passed through another state of consciousness, 
recognises itself as the perceiver ( of a past state, ) 
which makes remembrance and such other states 
possible.” * 

The truth insisted upon in the latter part of 
the extract read by me — the truth of the unity 
and permanence of the knowing subject, — will be 
made clearer if I quote another passage from 
Sankara, a passage in which this truth is expressly 
dealt with. In discussing Buddhist Nihilism, the 
doctrine of universal flux, in his commentary on 
aphorism 25, 2nd chapter, 2nd p^da, of the 
Brahma Sutras^ Sankara says : — “The Nihilist, 
who maintains that everything is momentary, 
would have to affirm the momentariness 
of the knowing subject also ; that ‘ is, 
howeverj not possible on account of the remem- 
brance of the original perception. Remembrance 


* Prof. Thibaut’s Translation (somewhat altered). 
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is the actfioi recalling what - takes place after the. 
act' of direct, perception,. and;this is possible only, 
to. the .same person who is* the- perceiver,* for we 
observe that what one man- has experienced is .not 
remembered. by another man. • How, indeed, could 
there arise the notion expressed in the sentences 
‘I saw that thing and now I see this thing unless ' 
the person .seeing the former and latter were the 
same ? . Jksides} it is known to very one that the, 
agent in .seeing and remembering is the same, — ^ 
thus ‘I saw that,’ ‘I see this.’ If there were 
•different agents in the two ca.ses, the notion arising’ 
would be, ‘I remember what another person saw. 
But no such notion does arise. When, on the other 
hand, such a notion doCvS arise, every body knows, 
that .the agents in seeing and remembering are 
different, as is exemplified in the case, ‘I remem-, 
ber that that person saw that.’ . In the case under 
discussion, , however, the Nihili.st himself knows 
himself to be the same agent in both seeing and re-; 
membering, — thus ‘I saw that’— and does not deny 
his seeing by saying ‘I did not see,’ any more* 
than he says that fire is not hot and does not give’ 
light. Thus, only, one agent being connected with- 
the two actions of seeing and remembering, the 
Nihilist ahould abandon his doctrine of flux. ‘ And 
recognising his successive cognitions as his own, 
as belonging to one agent, and admitting all his 
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past cognitions from the moment of his birth to his. 
last breatli to be due to one agent, how can ■ the. 
Nihilist fail to be ashamed of his doctrine of flux ? 
Shohlci he maintain that the recognition of the 
agent as one and the same is due to the similarity 
of the cognitions, our reply to him would be that 
the cognition of similarity being dependent on two 
things, and there being, for the advocate of the 
doctrine of flux, no one subject to take cognisance 
of the two similar things, it is meaningless for him 
to talk of the above cognition as. due to similarity. 
Should he admit, on the other hand, that .there is 
one mind taking cognisance of the similarity of 
two sucessive moments, then the existence of the 
same thing for two moments being admitted, his 
doctrine of flux would be contradicted. Should 
it be said that the cognition ‘this is similar to 
that’ is a different cognition not due. to cognising 
two' successive moments, our reply would be that ix 
cannot be so, as different terms viz. ‘to that’ and* 
"this’ are actually used.* If the judgment of 
similarity were a different judgment (not concerned 
with two similar things), the expression ‘this 
13 similar to that’ would be meaningless and we 
would, in the cas^, speak only of similarity (and 
not similarity to ahythingv else.) Nor caiipthe judg- 
ment in question be reasonably represented as due* 
^o similarity, for idenf ity and not , . similarity is the 
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fact cognised. With r^ard to an external thing, 
an illusion being possible, a doubt such as ‘Is this 
that or similar to that ?* is possible. But in the 
case of the knowing subject, a doubt such as ‘Am 
I that person or similar to that* ? never arises, for 
there is, in his case, the sure judgment of identity, 
namely, ‘I who saw the thing yesterday is the 
same person that remembers it to-day.’ On this 
ground also, then, the Nihilistic doctrine must be: 
pronounced unreasonable.” * 

Having seen what the general idea of spirit is, as 
held by the Vedanta, I shall now try to answer 
the second of the questions proposed by me, namely, 
“What constitutes the individuality of the finite: 
spirit ?” This question is answered by the Ved^ntic 
doctrine of the five or sheaths of the soul.. 

The finite soul is, according to the Vedanta, essen- 
tially one with the Infinite. Its finiteness consists 
in its having a body of gross matter and four 
additional involucra of finer substance. These 
five sheaths, that is, five individualising powers 
concealing the essential infinitude of the self, are- 
the annamaya kosha or the nutrimentitious or 
material sheath ; ih^prdnamaya koska or the vital 
sheath ; the manomaya kosha or the sensuous sheath ; . 
the vtjndfffimaya koshay or the conceptual sheath ; 
and the ^nandamaya kosha, or the blissful 

' • Prof. Thibaut’s Translation (somewhat- altered.) 
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sheath. These sheaths are dealt with in the 
order in which they are here mentioned and in 
some detail in the Taittiriya Upanishad, though 
the statement is highly poetical, whereas in 
some of the other Upanishads they are only 
mentioned incidentally and in an unsystematic 
manner. Later Ved^ntic works try to give a sys- 
tematic and rational exposition of the doctrine, but 
I have failed to discover anything like a psycho- 
logical method in these expositions, so that it is 
impossible to trace an exact correspondence 
between the views of these Ved^ntic writers 
and that taken by modern thinkers. The guess 
may, however, be hazarded with some confidence 
that the prdnamaya kosJia corresponds to the 
modern conception of life, as something higher 
and more complex than matter, to which the 
annamaya kosha clearly corresponds, and that the 
manomaya^ vijndnamaya and dnandamaya koshas 
correspond to sense, intellect and emotion respect- 
ively, though emotion, which includes both pleasur- 
able and painful feelings, is really more comprehen- 
sive than the last kosha, which is confined to 
pleasurable feelings only. Body, life, sense, 
intellect arid emotion, therefore, constitute the 
individuality of a finite being, and when the gross 
material body perishes at death, the fiiftte soul is 
•conceived as continuing its individual existence 
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in connection with its linga or sUkshma sa^rira, t,6, 
subtle body formed of the four remaining principles 
of individualisation. Let us, however, discuss these 
four principles a little more fully. 

Prana or life exists in five prdna, apdna, 

vydna, uddfia and saindnay and performs all the 
vital functions of the body, such as respiration, 
digestion and the movements of the limbs. The 
peculiar function of each of the five vital airs named 
is not clearly laid down. At death, these airs, 
though their actions cease, are supposed to persist 
as powers and to be re^incarnated with the finite 
soul, or carried with it to the Divine regions, 
according as the fate of the soul may happen to be. 

We then come to the third. We have described 
inanas or manomaya kosha as sense, and much 
that Vedantic writers have said of the functions of 
inanas confirms our representation. But sense, 
though distinguishable, is not separable from 
intellect, so that neither our thinkers nor those of 
the West have been able to describe the functions of 
these two faculities without confusing them. But 
our philosophers have been so far consistent and 
true to the facts of mental life as to represent 
sense as the principle of change and differentiation, 
and intellect as that of unity and permanence. The 
sight of this piece of paper before me, to take an 
example, is commonly represented as a matter of 
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sense. The impressions received by me in perceiv- 
ing the colour, of the paper rare momentary and 
evanesent feelings that continually go and come, 
and, are no more permanent and identical than the 
fleeting moments of time. But there are permanent 
and ..sdf-identical elements involved in this ex- 
perience .without which it would be impossible. 
.The ideas of ^vhite’ and ‘black’ and that of ‘colour,’ 
for , example, are such elements. They are 
principles of unity and not fleeting sensations. 
We shall see that these unities, which underlie 
our sensuous life, are due to the permanence 
and self-identity of the knowing subject in the 
mid^t of the evanesence of varying sensations. For 
two .sensuous experiences to be referred to ‘colour,’ 
it is necessary for both to be pre.sent to one, unchang- 
ing and self-identical subject. In the same manner 
the distinction of ‘black’ and ‘white’, or that of 
‘colour’ and ‘smell’, depends upon the same con- 
dition. But unity, permanence, identity etc. are 
functions not of sense,but of intellect ; not of manaSy. 
but of vijndna. All lower functions of the mind 
are dependent on the higher, and this truth finds 
recognition in th5 doctrine held by Ved^ntic 
writers, that every higher kosha interpenetrates 
and fills the lower. 

The fourth, the vijndnamya kosha or intellect 
is, therefore, the principle of unity. To it belongs the 
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function of referring attributes to substances, 
effects to causes, changes to ' permanent agents or 
or subjects of change, and finally all mental pheno- 
mena, all feelings, thoughts, desires and actions, to 
a permanent, self-identical and self-conscious sub- 
ject On all mental experiences it impresses the 
form ‘F or ‘mine’. Mt is I,’ it says, ‘that feel, think, 
desire and act’ ‘These things, these feelings, thoughts, 
actions &c., are mine,’ it says. The vijndnamaya 
kasha, it will thus be seen, constitutes the proper 
individuality of the finite soul. Until we come 
to it, we do not see its true nature as spirit, as a 
self-conscious being referring all experiences to 
itself and by that very act distinguishing itself 
from them. 

The fifth, dnandamaya kasha, need not detain 
us. It is, to our philosophers, the capacity of the 
soul to enjoy happiness. It manifests itself indis- 
tinctly in every mortal pleasure, even the lowest, 
whereas its highest manifestation is seen in 
moments of direct God-consciousness, when the 
one, undivided, infinite Self is seen both within and 
without, filling all time, space and being. Perhaps 
it is with reference to this highest manifestation 
of the kasha that it is placed above the vijdnaifiaya, 
which, though conscious of itself, and by that very 
consciousness implicitly conscious of the Absolute, 
;may not always,, as we shalf see presently! 
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be aware of the full implication of self-conscious- 
ness. 

We see, then, what the individual self is. It is 
a living, feeling, thinking, self-conscious being, 
referring all its experiences to itself as to a centre 
or source. Now, it is this necessary self-reference, 
the reference of all objects to a subject, that con- 
stitutes, in one sense, the limitation, and in another 
sense, the infinitude of the self according as it 
interprets to itself the meaning of this reference. 
This twofold interpretation we must carefully dis- 
cuss and distinguish if we are to’ understand the 
Ved^ntic philosophy of spirit. 

Let us see what is meant by the reference 
of objects to a subject and what characteristics 
of the self are revealed by this reference. Let us 
take a most familiar example, — the knowledge of 
the book before me. Now, this fact of knowledge 
may be represented in two very different ways. 
In one aspect of it, it is a series of mental states, 
impermanent and evanescent. The sight of the 
colour of the book is an event ; it takes place at 
a particular moment of time and ceases at another 
moment. The touching of the paper, feeling its 
smoothness and hardness, and knowing the other 
qualities of the thing by the various modes of obser- 
vation and experiment — are all events of a like 
mature. And so are remembering these events, 
7 
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connecting one with the other and drawing 
conclusions from such connections. These events 
have indeed ’ each a subjective and an objective 
aspect. There is “I” on the one h^nd and the colour 
seen by me on the other. There is the feeling 
of hardness on the one hand, and the “I” to which 
it belongs, on the other. And so on. But the 
consciousness of self — the reference to .self — that 
accompanies the knowledge of each object, is itself 
an event when looked at from the standpoint we 
arc considering. The reference of the colour of 
the book to my self is an event distiiict from the 
like reference of its hardness, and the former may 
cease when the latter takes place ; and when I turn 
to another object, and forget the present one, the 
self-consciousness accompanying the consciousness 
of the object disappears as much as {he latter 
consciousness. Looked at from this standpoint, 

. therefore, consciousness is a series of events, a 
process,’ a stream. This applies to both our waking 
and our dreaming life, — ‘the unity and difference 
of wliTch two modes of consciousness are drawn in 
all Ved^ntic works, though, for our present purpose, 
the subject ' need not be touched upon. • S(3 far 
as cohsciousiiess is a stream,* a process* of ’change, 
waking ihd dreaming are identical; ' BuL what of 
the state of dreamless sleep? W^at becomes • -then 
'* of ‘ the’* stream or* 'process which vve‘ call out c6n- 
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sdoufsness ?* Does any consciousness of objects re- 
main then ? • Does "self-consciousness persist in the 
condition ? These questions, it is evident, must be 
answered in the negati>^e. There are indeed some 
'Ved^ntists who fancy ‘ that self-cohsciousness 
persists in the state of dreamless sleep, which they 
describe as one of intense joy. The authors 
of the Upanhhnds are better psychologists, and - 
affirm, with the disappearance of objett-conscious^ 
ness, that of self-consciousness also in its indi- 
vidual form. ‘ ( See, e, p;. Prasnopanishad, V. ) 
They describe this disappearance as the merg- 
ing of the individual self in the Universal, — 
the truth and meaning of which we shall consider 
hereafter. If conscioiusness, then,' is a series 
of states ' or ' events, arid, from the standpoint 
froih which we' are Consideriilg it, it does not 
seem to be anything more, the series evidently 
comes to an end every time we fall soundly 
asleep. If you say the series implies a connect- 
ing • link, —the changes' imply soiriething that 
is changed but yet ‘ . persists' :in the midst of 
its change’s,^the hypothesis rtiay be granted ; 
but it must be seen that the supposed link or 
persisting, 'substance does riot explain anything. 
If it is something which becomes conscious at 
times' and 'ever and anon lapses into uficon.scious 
ness,' 2lt‘ which' times we‘ do not know what it is 
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but the merest possibility of future consciousness, 
we cannot be sure even of its identity. How 
can we know that the same substance that falls 
asleep to day rewakes to-morrow ? If the fact is 
proved by the identit}' of self-consciousness, the 
consciousness, for example, that I am the same 
person to-day that I was to morrow, the continued 
existence of self-consciousness and with that the 
persistence of the consciousness of to-morrow as an 
object must be taken for granted ; that -is to say, 
the self must be conceived as an ever-waking, 
ever-conscious being. But have we not just seen 
that the self, conceived as an individual, as subject 
to constant changes of mental states, is subject 
also to sleep and oblivion, — to constant lapses 
of consciousnes ? It will thus be seen that the 
conception of the self as such an individual 
cannot explain even its own persistence and self- 
identity. Far less can it explain the world as 
a system of permanent, self-identical objects and 
persons. The individual, we shall see, can be 
explained only in the light of the Universal ; the 
temporal only in the light of the Eternal. 

Let us now look at the same facts from a 
different standpoint, and without denying the truth 
of what has been just said, see if there is more in 
consciousness than appears on a superficial view 
of it. Recurring to die same example, the pen- 
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ception of this book, let us ask ourselves whether 
the sight of its colour is merely an event. As I 
have pointed out more than once before, if the 
perception of colpur were a mere event, there 
would not be such a thing as the idea of colour. 
The. sensations involved in the perception pass 
away, but colour as a permanent idea remains. 
The momentary acts of perception are interpreted 
as the perceptions of an object, an object which is 
not momentary, and the permanent object or 
idea appears as the idea of a permanent subject 
The subject distinguishes itself as a permanent 
knowing being, with a permanent idea, in the 
midst of its momentary acts of perception. ‘ It is 
this permanent subject-object that makes the con- 
sciousness of change possible. The mind could 
not know its perceptions to be momentary— as 
one after another, — if it were itself momentary, if 
it’were indistinguishable from the passing percep- 
tions. To know the event A to be past when B 
takes place, it is necessary for the knower not 
only to persist and be present to B, but to retain 
a knowledge of A as a permanent idea. The 
knowledge of events, therefore, implies the know- 
ledge of the knowing self as a conscious being 
with permanent ideas. The perception of the 
colour of the book before me, then, implies— not 
by way of inference, but as a fact directly involved 
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in. it an4 making it possible,—^ pqr.manent know- 
ing self with a pprmanent . idea or object known. 
Perception is, on the one hand, an .event in time, 
non 7 existent both i before .its happ.enfng and non- 
ex ii? tent after ; on the. other, it . is tl^ef raanifesta-. 
tipn of a Reality which is not in time^the. sell- 
revelation of a permanent subject-object. The fact 
is . not that there is at first only, a, sensuous 
event and then another . followed by dt .aiad then 
thirdly a connection and icomparison of the; two 
events resulting in the formation of the id.ea:of 
colour ; for a mere sensuous event not ; present 
to. a .permanent and self-distinguishing . . con- 
sciousness could by no means, bring kst^lf into 
connection with another such event and give rise 
to a permanent idea. An event as. such could only, 
come and go, and would be incapable of being 
related to another event. It is only because an 
event involves something more than itself, it i.s 
because it is the self-manifestation of a Reality, 
that it admits of being connected, in idea, with 
other events. The manifestation of a Reality, of, 
consciousness as a subject-object, can indeed, as 
an event, come after any number of events, events 
which, looked at from the standpoint of Physics 
or Physio^pgy, are . merely physical, or merely 
sensuous — though ultimately no .events can be 
merely such ; but the .formation of .consciousness 
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— of the idea of self and the idea of an object — out 
of such events, is an impossibility ; for conscious- 
ness is not an event, and the self-distinction, 
the unity and difference of subject and object 
involved in it, is an ultimate, unanalysable, unde- 
rived element in it. The perception of colour, 
therefore, while it is an event on the one hand, an 
•event which never happened before and will never 
happen again in future, is, on the other, the 
revelation of a Reality which is not in time, which, 
as an iultimate, underived unity, has existed in all 
past time and will exist during all futurity, if 
past and future are at all to be spoken of in 
connection with it. It is the same with all else 
that we perceive. The size, form, weight and 
otKer qualities of the book are, from one point 
of view;----the point of view of empirical psycho- 
logy — mere sensuous events — passing sensations 
•or perceptions ; but from another and not less firm 
standpoint, eternal ideas in an eternal Mind. 

Let us now look at the object in another aspect 
of it— let us consider it as an object occupying 
spaee. As a visible, tangible, and resisting object 
it occupies a certain extent of space, a definite 
position in relation to other objects and a definite 
portion of the universal space in which the 
material world exists. Now, it should l)e seen that 
just as the. consciousness of change and time 
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involves the consciousness of an unchangeable 
Reality above time, without beginning and without 
end, so the consciousness of space involves the 
consciousness of a Rieality above space. The 
knowledge of things or points as external to one 
another involves the knowledge of a Reality 
which i§ not external to anything — which is all- 
comprehensive and complete in itself The idea 
of limitation is* correlative to that of the Unlimit- 
ed. In knowing the book as a spatial object, 
then, the self knows itself as above space. Just 
as the knowledge of successive events would not 
be possible unless the knowing subject distin- 
guished jjiself frorn the events as not successive, as. 
not in time, so the consciousness of the book -^s; 
consisting of spatial parts would not be possible 
if the conscious subject did not distinguish itself 
from the parts and hold them together in the 
undivided unity of its consciousness. The know- 
ledge of the book as existing in spatial relation^ 
to other objects would not be possible if the know- 
ing self were confined to a particular portion 
of space. In knowing this object in space, then, 
my self knows itself as not in space. In knowing 
the limitations of this object, it knows itself as 
unlimited. 

Now, it ^will be seen that the point we 
are now> dealing with is. of the utmost importance. 
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On its proper understanding depends a correct 
comprehension of the Ved Antic philosophy of 
mind. The key to the oft-repeated affirmation ot 
the identity of man and God, to utterances like 
Sdhamasmi^ I am he, A ham Brahnidsmi^ I am 
Brahman, Ayamatmd Brahma, this self is 
Brahman, Tat tvam asi, Thou art that — is here. 
In knowing our true Self, we know a Reality which 
is infinite and eternal — a Reality for which all 
things in space and time exist and which is ab- 
solutely one and undivided. When, in referring 
ail objects to a subject, we are contented with a. 
subject which we conceive as limited in time and 
space, to a subject which has other subjects, 
co-ordinate to it, we really stop half-way and 
forget for a time the true meaning of such 
reference. As I have said in my Hindu Theism^. 
while speaking of the self and its sheaths, “In 
referring objects to a subject, we refer things, 
relative to something absolute, something which 
exists for itself and not for anything else. It is. 
not to a point in space, an event in time or to an 
aggregate of feeling and ideas, that we refer 
objects ; for every one of these carry with it the 
idea of relativity, of limitation, of being an object 
to another, but to .something the very essence of 
which consists in being an object urilo itself, 
in being absolute and therefore unlimited by any- 
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thing else. When, therefore, the subject is conceived 
as lirnited in time and space, and by other sub- 
jects, the real meaning of the distinction of subject 
and object is forgotten. The subject, in its entire 
reaHty, cannot but be absolutely one and infinite. 
A finite, individual subject, therefore, with many 
other individuals co-ordinate to it, can mean 
only a certain reflection or reproduction of the 
one, undivided, universal Subject in , connection 
with a certain aggregate of thoughts and feel- 
ings. In such a conception, of the Absolute 
Subject as reflected in and so far identified with a 
certain aggregate of ideas, the individuality or 
dr finiteness attaches, it will be seen, not to. the 
Subject itself, which illumines this as well every 
other aggregate, but to the particular aggregate 
with which it is identified. , The real subject to 
which thought, out of an internal necessity, refers 
all objects, internal and external, is, by the - same 
necessity, thought of as one,, undivided, all-qom- 
prehending,” In another portion of the same book, 
in speaking of the Theosophy of the 
I have said : ‘Tn thinking of objects^ we necessar- 
ily think of a subject * In knowihg and thinking 
of the limitations of object, even of mutully 
•exclusive thinking objects or minds, we necessarily 
do so trom- the standpoint of a subj^ect .which 
.transcends all limitations. — rwe do so only by iden- 
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tifying ourselves with'a Universal which, since it js 
the necessary condition of knowing and' thinking 
limits, cannot itself be limited. In other words, it 
is notany individual,— any particular centre of spiri- 
tual activity as distinguished from other centres, — 
that knows and thinks limits as such, bnt the 
Infinite itself that does so ; and in as much as the 

Infinite thinks my thoughts for me, I am one 
with it.” 

We see then, that the individual as such, the 
vijndnamaya kosha or vijndmftmU^ is not real in it- 
self, but is so only in relation to, — only as the mani- 
festation in time and space of— a Reality which 
transcends time and space, which is essentially uni.- 
versal Now,, the difficulties in the way of recon- 
ciling this view with the apparent fihitude of vyhat 
we call our self, are doubtless obvious, but they, do 
not seem to be insuperable. One of these difficult- 
ies has already been hinted at^ and its solution also 
indirectly suggested. It is that which arises from 
the self in us being apparently subject to sleep 
and forgetfulness, and the solution suggested is 
that the implied limitation is only apparent and 
not real,— that the self is really ever-waking. On 
this .point, I shall make an extract from an article 
-on “The ' Eternal in Man” contributed by me to 
the : “After . enjoying a night’s, profound 

5leep, in which my self-t-onsciousness and conscious- 
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iiess of objects were both suspended, (otherwise it 
would not be sleep — not, at any rate, profound 
sleep) I wake, let us suppose, and recognise myself 
as the same person that I was before I went to 
sleep, perceive this table before me and remem- 
ber that the same person that perceived it before 
sleep perceives it now again. Now, what does this, 
temporary suspense of consciousness mean ? Does, 
it simply mean that the consciousness which is 
in me, the consciousness which I call mine, ceased 
for a time to manifest itself through my pheno- 
menal life, through the organs of my body, — 
ceased for a while to use my eyes, my 
ears, my brain, as organs of self-manifestation, — but 
that nevertheless it continued to be conscious, 
losing none of its contents as a consciousness 
Or, does it mean that it altogether ceased to be 
conscious, losing all its contents as’ a consciousness 
and thus reducing itself to nothing or to a mere 
substance without attributes, or to something like 
an empty receptacle into which fresh materials could 
afterwards be thrown. If the latter were the case,, 
then it is clear that there could be no such th ing as 
recognition, — the recognition of self as the same 
before and after sleep and the recognition of objects, 
as the same before and after sleep. In such a case 
self-consciousness, which is, according to supposi-. 
tion, a mere event, which comes to ah end whea 
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we fall asleep, could never come back. Self-con- 
ciousness after sleep would be quite a different thing 
from . self-consciousness before sleep, and the two 
could as little be identified as two events occurring 
at different times. For the self to lose conscious- 
ness is really to cease to exist. But even if it be 
admitted for a moment that there is something 
more in the self than self-consciousness, — that, 
when it loses consciousness, it still estists as a 
substance, and that, having lost self-consciousness 
once, it can again become self-conscious, — it is 
nevertheless evident that if it lost self-conscious- 
ness in sleep, it would be impossible to recognise 
itself as the same self before and after sleep. The 
recognition of self implies the reproduction of self- 
consciousness as in time past and its association 
with self-consciousness as in time present, just as 
the recognition of objects implies the reproduction 
of the knowledge of past sensations and its asso- 
ciation with that of present sensations. But if the 
the self lost self-consciousness in sleep, its self- 
consciousness as in time past (which is supposed 
to be lost) could never be reproduced. But the 
fact is that our self-consciousness as before sleep 
is reproduced in us after sleep, and it is this 
reproduction alone that makes it possible for 
us to say that the self after sleep is the same self 
that it was before sleep, — that the same self that 
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perceived the table before sleep, perceives it also 
after sleep. It is evident, then, that our self- 
consciousness, with the consciousness of objects 
through whicji it realises itself, is not lost in sleep. 
If the self lost consciousness in sleep, sleep for it 
would be veritable death, and waking veritable 
rfebirth, a fresh commencement of conscious life. 
The very fact, then, that waking is waking, and 
not rebirth, that it is not the fresh commencement,, 
but the restoration, of- all that we were conscious 
of before going to sleep, shows conclusively that 
in sleep we lose neither our self-consciousness nor 
oilr consciousness of objects. That, as individuals,, 
wc lose our consciousness — self-consciousness and 
object-consciousness both — is undoubted. But the- 
individual loss of consciousness does not mean the 
absolute loss of consciousness. That the conscious- 
ness we call our own is not our individuar 
property, but something in regard to which we are 
mere pensioners, as Emerson says, is seen most 
clearh^ in cases like this. In sleep and such other 
times, in which consciousness (in the individual 
form) is temporarily^ suspended, what' actually 
takes place is, that the eternal, ever-waking 
Consciousness^ which is in us as our consciousness, 
ceases to reveal . itself through our organs of khow 
iedge.' Its re-appearance, after ' sleep, * as oiir 
€onci6usness, witlv all its woilderful wealth' of 
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knovVledge, proves conclusively that while we, 
as individuals, sleep, the Life and Light of our 
Being vvakes and preserves in him all- that we know 
— aU thiat we are — through him.” 

The other difficulty about the 'Vedantic doctrine 
of the identity of the Universal and the individual 
arises from the apparent limitation, in space, of the 
self in us. It is only a small portion of the. world 
in space that appears tome now, the rest remaining 
apparently outside the consciousness I call niine. 
How can I say, then, it is suggested by common 
sense; that my consciousness is infinite and com- 
prehends all things in space ? And, since different 
objects or different portions of space are present to 
different minds, how can these minds be said to be 
essentiall}’ one ? Now, the solution of this difficulty 
will be found in a correct apprehension - of the 
difference which the^ Uedanta conceives to exist 
between' the vijnefuatmans or ' \\i:d\vid\x^\ mani- 
festations of the one' undivided Self and this very 
Self in its absolute nature.. The manifestations 
. are confessedly finite— -both in ^ space and > time— 
and plural— indefinitely plural. But it will be seen, 

I when We dive deep into the. -ultimate conditions . of 
knovVledge and -thought, that -the individual selves 
vijndnd^timns vvellingup in portions of space 
licanriot-be known or thought ofexcept as manifesta- 
tion?s""-of one infinite^ undivided-^ ^^If. - .Different 
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spaces cannot be conceived — cannot be believed 
in — :ixcept as parts of one, undivided space, and 
this one, undivided space cannot be conceived — 
cannot be given any intelligible meaning to — 
except as related to one, indivisible, ill-compre- 
hending Mind. Not that an infinite Mind, 
numerically different from the individual minds, is 
conceived as making or supporting the latter, but 
that every individual mind, when it plunges deep 
into its essence; sees that individuality is only a 
contingent form — a form for its manifestation or 
reproduction, and does not enter into its inmost 
essence,— that this inmost essence is really infinite, 
enabling it to transcend its limititions as an 
individual and conceive of the whole world as an 
inter-related whole existing in relation to itself in its 
absolute nature. This twofold nature of the self 
in us, — its manifested and contingent character as 
an individual different from other individuals, and 
its unmanifested but essential character as the one, 
undivided Self of all — is the key to those utterances 
- scattered throughout the TJpanishads, which, re- 
presenting the Divine Being now as identical with 
everything finite— and then again as not identical 
with anything — appear nriultually contradictory, 
and offend common sense. They repel even philo- 
.‘Sophers who, contented with the difference and 
: ihukiplicity appearing on the surface o^Nsttuns; 
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•do not care to seek the ultimate explantion of 
knowledge and existence. 

Various questions arise out of this doctrine of 
the unity and difference of the individual and the 
Universal, — questions which we must take up in 
our future lectures. I shall close the present one 
with a remark as to the method I have followed in 
expounding the Vedantic doctrine of the unity of 
the finite and the Infinite. The method is not 
wholly Vedantic. Neither the rishis nor their 
expounders, so far as 1 am acquainted with the 
writings of the latter,, offer any demonstration of 
the cardinal principle of their philosophy — the 
unity of the individual and the universal self. And 
there can be, in fact, no demonstration, in the proper 
sense of the term, of a truth which is the presup- 
position of all knowledge — of all demonstration. 
Hut even of such a truth, an exposition, — a reasoned 
and analytic exposition — is possible. Attempts 
can be made to bring it home to thoughtful 
minds and remove the doubts which unreflecting 
common sense or critical scepticism suggests. 
Well, Veddntists, either ancient or media^val^ido 
not, as a rule, make such attempts, and where they 
do make them,— where they do employ some 
method of exposition, the method does not satisfy 
us, moderns. Thus the dialogues between Aruni 
-and Svetaketu, between SanatkumAra and .Narada 
8 
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and those between Prdjapati and Indra in the 
Chhdndogya Upanishad, and the discussions bet- 
ween Yijnavalkyaand his many interlocutors in the 
Brihaddranyakopanishad^ are such expositions. But 
they are more suggestive than convincing. They 
supply us with pregnant hints which, when deve- 
loped by reflection, prove very helpful to us. In the 
exposition of Veddntic Monism I have just given, 
an exposition for which I hold no one else than 
myself to be responsible, I have made the best 
use I could of such hints ; but I must confes.s, that 
though the truths expounded are surely those 
taught by the Veddntic rishis — taught by them 
long before the thinkers of any other country had 
the faintest idea of them, — yet, in conceiving and 
developing the method I have adopted, I am,, 
at least as much indebted to the followers of Kant 
of Hegel as to the author^s and expounders, 
of the Vedanta. 
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SANKARACHARYA AND HIS UNQUALI- 
FIED MONISM 

I have already, in my first lecture, briefly indicat- 
ed Sankarich^rya’s place in regard to the Vedanta 
and Vedantism. Before entering into the details 
of his philosophy — his peculiar presentation and 
exposition of Veddntic doctrine, — a short account 
of his life and work may be welcome to and 
perhaps even necessary for some of my hearers.*" 

There are various theories extant as to the 
date of Sankara’s birth. Without discussing these 
conflicting opinions, I shall accept as true, for our 
present purpose, the one that is most widely re- 
ceived. According to this, Sankardchdrya was 
born in the year 3889 of the Kali Era, correspond- 
ing to A. D. 799. Two places in the Deccan,-— 
one a village named Kdlddi in Kerala, and another, 

* ♦ Since the following short account of Sankara was written, 
several good biographies of him have been published both 
in this province and elsewhere. I may refer specially to* 
Sfi Sankardchdfya, published by Messrs. Natesan & Co. 

Madras, which, besides a detailed and interesting life of 
the theologian by a Madras scholar, contains a much fuller 
account of his philosophy by the present writer than that 
g^ven in this lecture. 
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Chidamvara in Malabar — claim to be the birthplace 
of the great theologian. It seems probable that 
he was born in the one; and his family removed 
to the other while he was yet a child. Sankara^s 
father belonged to a class of Brahmanas called 
Nimbiidri, and a member of this honoured class 
has been, ever since Sankara s time, discharging 
the priestly functions of the Jyosi Matha in 
Kashmir, in accordance, perhaps, with a rule 
established by himself or one of his immediate 
followers. The name of his honoured father was 
Visvajit alias Sivaguru, and that of the mother, 
Visisht<'L The pious couple seem to have got 
their illustrious son when both of them, specially 
the father, were very old, and this circumstance 
seems to have been taken advantage of by their 
castemen — at what period of Sankara’s life it is 
'difficult to say —to spread a rumour to the effect that 
the child was a natural one. Sankara’s father died 
when he was about twelve, and no difficulty seems 
to have been experienced on the solemn occasion 
of his funeral and requiem ceremonies on account 
of any suspicion on the part of his caste people. 
But very different was the case when, long after 
this, tl]e pious Vishi.shtd followed her husband to 
the other world. It is stated that the lady, having 
been excommunicated by her castertien for giving 
birth to an illegitimate child, as they suspected or 
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professed to suspect, they did not come to 
Sankara’s assistance in. performing her funeral 
ceremony, and the forsaken son had to perform 
it all alone. If one, at this distance of time, might 
speculate on the matter, it would seem, from the 
circumstances, that this story of Sankara’s illegiti- 
macy'was an invention, that it was concocted after 
Visvajit's death, and at a time when Sankara had 
already achieved his wide-:spread fame. Whether 
it is to be credited to his enemies or his friends 
and admirers, it is scarcely possible to ascertain. 
His reforming zeal and controversial warfare must 
have very early brought him into contact with 
many who were jealous of his intellectual superiority 
and indignant at the demolition of their 
philosophical systems at his hands. These, taking 
advantage of his being the child of his father’s old 
age, may probably have attempted to make him 
an object of general contempt by throwing doubts 
on his legitimacy. On the other hand, it is not 
unlikely, that his followers, like those of Jesus. 
Christ, invented the story of his having been born 
without a human father in order to establish hi.s 
divinity — his being an incarnation of Siva — on a 
miraculous basis. It is said that this god, who.se 
image used to be worshipped in Chidamvara,. 
entered the wopnb of Visishtd one day in the pre- 
sence of a large number of worshippers, in response 
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to her and her husband’s earnest prayers and long- 
practised penances. This story of the miraculous 
birth of their great opponent could not of course 
be received with credence by his enemies ; it could 
only be interpreted in the light in which they seem 
to have interpreted it. Be that as it may, the 
childhood and education of Sankara were what 
could be expected of one whose writings continue 
to be deeply admired and appreciated by the most 
thoughtful of our raccj both here and jn the remote 
West, even after the lapse of twelve centuries. He 
went through the upanayana ceremony(/. e. presenta- 
tion before a teacher of the Vedas) at eight, accord- 
ing to the rules of his caste ; and it is said that he 
mastered the four Vedas in the very first year 
of his initiation and was versed in all the import- 
ant branches of Hindu learning when he was only 
twelve. It is also said^ that the greatest of his 
works, his famous commentary on the Prasthdna- 
trayam, was written when he was only sixteen 
years old. ' These and other marvellous anecdotes 
connected with our philosopher’s intellectual history 
will not appipar incredible to any ono^ivho is familiar 
with the extraordinary and nevertheless genuine 
story of the precocity of John Stuart Mill, the great 
English philosopher. I may perhaps be allowed to 
say that I have personal experience of a boy who 
had, at eight, gone through the Rdmdyana^ the 
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Mahdbhdrata and one or two of thePuranas, and who 
discussed theological problems with a wonderful 
earnestness. However, Sankara became a 
shortly after finishing his education and began his 
life-work. His mother, who was naturally opposed 
to his betaking himself to a mendicant’s life, is 
said to have given her consent to it under peculiar 
•circumstances. Once, when Sankara was returning 
home with his mother from a relative’s place, he 
had to cross a river which was fordable when 
they began to cross it. But all on a sudden, 
when they were in the middle of the stream, the 
water began to increase. Sankara seized this 
opportunity of extorting his mother’s consent to 
his becoming a sannydsin, fie told the terrified 
lady that if she gave her consent to his entering 
the order of mendicants, he would pray to God 
for the deliverance of both of them ; if not, both 
would be drowned by the swelling flood. The 
lady yielded, and Sankara, having carried her 
safely on his shoulders to the other side, took leave 
of her and got admitted into the monastic order. 

The work which Sankara chose as the one 
great object of his labours, was the revival of the 
system of religion taught in the Upanishads^ 
systematised in the Brahma StUras and made 
practical and popular in the Bhagavadgitd, He 
wrote commentaries on ten or eleven of the principal 
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Upanishads and on the two other works named. 
He is also said to have written a large number of 
original works, large and small, in exposition of his 
views. But of the vast number of books popularly 
ascribed to him, it is difficult to ascertain which 
are directly from his pen and which owe their 
origin to hirh only indirectly — having been written, 
b}' his followers under the inspiration of his teach- 
ings. Some scholars seem to think that the three 
commentaries are the onl}^ works that may be 
pronounced to be his without doubt, and I propose, 
in these lectures, to confine my references and 
quotations in regard to Sankara’s opinions, to- 
them. I do this as a matter of prudence, 
and not out of any want of respect for the 
other works ascribed to the great theolo- 
gian. However, besides writing, Sankara very 
largely resorted to oral lecturing and controvers}' 
as a means of disseminating his views. From the 
places mentioned as visited by him, it appears that 
this energetic missionary traversed the whole 
Indian continent. He travelled as far as Kamrupa 
/. e, Assam, in the north-east, and Kashmir and 
Balkh in the north-west and thus went not only 
through the whole breadth of the country, but also- 
beyond its present limits. Its whole length also,, 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, was done by 
this indefatigable worker. In the course of his- 
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missionary peregrinations, he. came into contact 
with philosophical and theological opponents of 
various creeds and classes, and made converts 
among all. His greatest opponents seem to have 
been the Buddhists, who were opposed to all forms 
of Vedic religion. It was through the exertions of 
Sankara and his followers that the already waning 
influence of Buddhism in the country was finally 
overthrown. But it ought to be stated in this 
connection, that the widely accepted theory of his 
having bitterly persecuted the Buddhists, does not 
receive the . least support from his writings, which 
throughout breathe a most liberal and tolerant 
spirit. . He always gives his opponents a patient 
hearing, sometimes drawing out their arguments 
at great length, taxing his reader’s patience, but 
betraying no impatience in himself, and then goes 
on heaping argument upon argument in their 
refutation. . Nothing severer than a mild and onh’ 
occasional feeling of disgust and astonishment at 
their preposterous sensationalism is to be met with 
in his long controversy with those whom he is said 
to have pursued with humiliation and banishment. 
However, there is a very beautiful, anecdote 
connected with Sankara’s missionary travels which 
should not be omitted from any account of, hi5v 
life and work, however short. Of all the converts 
that Sankara made, the greatest seem to have been. 
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Mandana Misra, afterwards named Suresvara, and 
his gifted wife Ubhay Bh^rati. This remarkable 
lady was, it is stated, deeply read in the Vedas, 
with all the branches of knowledge auxiliary to 
their study, in all the six schools of philosophy, 
as well as in poetry and drama. It is said that 
when Sankara declared his intention to have a 
controversy with Mandana, Ubhay Bhlrati was 
chosen umpire. But when, in the course of the 
long disputation, extending through several days, 
she found her learned husband giving way, she 
took his side with Sankara’s permission and kept 
his opponent at bay for a long while. At the end 
both husband and wife were defeated by the great 
controversialist and became his disciples. The 
other principal followers of Sankara were Padma- 
p^da, Hastdmalaka and Totaka. Of these, 
Papmapada had two disciples, Tirtha and Asrama ; 
Hast^malaka two, Vana and Aranya ; Mandana 
three, Sarasvati, Bhdiciti and Puri. These names 
are of course titles conferred on the disciples on 
their entering the order. I mention them 
particularly in order to explain why the order of 
monks established by Sankara and called 
Dasandmi Sannydsis, have ten sections with ten 
distinct names. The sections acknowledge as 
their heads and derive their names from the ten 
leaders just named. Of the many mathas or 
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colleges of the order, four seem to have been 
established by the illustrious founder himself. 
They are the Sringagiri Matha on the Sringeri 
Hills, the S4rad4 Matha at Dv^rak^, the 
Govardhana Matha at Pun' and the Jyosi Matha 
on the Himalayas (Badarik^srama). 

All this vast and fruitful work, which has had 
and continues to have up to this day the deepest 
influence on the religious life of the country, was 
done by one who, at the close of his wonderful 
career, had not yet passed his youth, for Sankara 
died in A. D. 830, at the early age of 32, at Ked^r 
on the Himalayas. 

To come, now, to Sankara’s philosophy. I 
shall, in this lecture, consider only one aspect of 
it, its doctrine of Unqualified Monism — Nirvisesha 
or Visuddha Advaitavida, though it will be found 
that all the other doctrines of his philosophy are 
logically connected with this. 

To understand Sankara’s Monism, it will be 
necessary for us to recall the conclusions of our 
last two lectures, those on the Ved^ntic philosophy 
•of nature and spirit. We have seen that the 
Veddntic philosophy of nature is a species of 
Absolute Idealism, holding nature to be relative to 
and dependent on an Infinite Mind, and that in 
its philosophy of mind, the Veddnta is monistic, 
leaching that there is only one Absolute Spirit of 
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which finite intelligences ate feproductions or 
manifestations in time and space. We have also 
seen that the Mind in relation to which nature and 
finite minds exist, is a self-distinguishing Spirit,, 
distinguishing itself from objects in time and space, 
while, at the same time, making their existence 
possible by its presence to them ; so that, though 
these objects own their continued existence to the 
Infinite Spirit, it cannot be said that the Spirit 
itself shares, in their limitations and is, in that 
sense, in time and space. Objects in time and 
space are indeed manifestations of God, but he 
who manifests himself thus, must have a nature 
independent of his manifestations. Thus there 
come to be two modes of speaking of the Divine 
Being. Of these two modes, I say in my Hindu 
Theism : “The writers and interpreters of the 
U punish ads contemplate God in two ways, as 
immanent and as transcendent, — as embodied ia 
the various objects of the world and as beyond 
these objects. The primary qualities of the 
objective world, the fundamental elements of 
which all objects, are so many mixtures, are,, 
according to our philosophers, sattvam^ the 
principle of manifested intelligence, rajas, the 
principle of attraction, and ' tanias^ the principle 
of darkness ( f. e. materiality, inertia ). These are 
the three qualities, into which Hindu philo- 
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sophy resolves everything, objective. Now, God 
being the only Reality in the universe, the All- 
in-all, the guuas must be contemplated as nothing 
but forms in which he manifests himself As 
manifesting himself in these forms, then, God is 
with the i. e. qualified, differentiat- 

ed, embodied in a sense, immanent in nature. 
But the Reality that manifests itself in these 
various forms, shows, by this very fact of manifesta- 
tion, that it has an inner, independent nature apart 
from its modifications. The modifications come 
and go, but the Reality persists and brings out 
fresh phenomena from the inexhaustible source 
of its inner nature. Again, the phenomena 
of nature are objects, and, as such, related 
to a permanent subject. Or, if we con- 
template subject and object as mutually related, 
inter-dependent, they imply an Absolute Intelli- 
gence in which they are unified and their distinc- 
tion resolved. This Absolute Intelligence, by its 
very function of uniting related objects disting- 
uished from one another, must transcend all 
relations arki distinctions, all gunas, all that 
belongs to phenomenal objects. By its ev^ry nature, 
it must be indefinable, indescribable, unspeakable, 
except in terms of objects and relations which it 
transcends. Hence our philosophers call it nirguna^ 
without iki^gunas, and nh'visesha^ undifferenced or 
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unqualified — ^transcending all natural objects, gross 
and fine, and their various relations.” ( Pp. 48,49. ) 
The terms guna^ saguna and nirguna are not 
met with in eleven of the twelve principal Upani- 
though all contain texts in which the Supreme 
Being is spoken of in both the forms indicated. 
The terms are explicitly met with in the Svetctsva- 
tar a TJpanishad. Here are some texts in which, 
as if to show the truth and connection of both 
these aspects of the Divine nature, it is spoken 
of as both saguna and nirguna : — 

“It moves and it moves not. It is far and 
it is near. It is in all this and it is out of all 
this.’' ( Isa 5.) 

“As the I one fire, entering the world, takes 
the form of each object it burns, so the one Inner 
Self of all creatures takes the form of each object, 
and is also beyond all objects. As the one air,, 
entering the world, takes the form of each object, 
so the one Inner Self of all creatures takes the 
form of each object and is also beyond all objects.” 
{Katha, IL 2, p, /o.) 

“The one only Divine lieing is hidden in all 
things ; he is omnipresent and the Inner Self of all 
creatures; he guides all actions and lives in all 
beings; he is the Witness and the Animator; be 
is detached from the worid and is without the- 
^nas. iSmidsvaiara^ V/, Ji.) 
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Now, are not these two aspects of the Divine 
nature mutually contradictory? How can God be 
both saguita and nirguna^ — both with and without 
the gunas ? How can he be both in and out of 
space, both in and out of time ? How can he be 
infinite and yet be related to finite things dis- 
tinguishable from him ? How can he be infinite 
knowledge and yet have room in him for inanimate 
things or ignorant beings ? How can he be perfectly 
holy and yet the cause of unholy things or 
beings? Now, Sankara’s oft-repeated answer to 
such questions is that the alleged contradiction 
would be real if both the saguna and itirgunay, 
immanent and transcendent, aspects of the Divine 
nature were real. But, he says, the saguna 
aspect is only apparent and not real. The terms 
used by him are vyctvahdrika and pdramdrthika, 
A vydvahdrika truth is a belief entertained so long 
as the highest truth — that Brahman alone is real, — 
is not known, and a real truth is truth that agrees 
with the nature of an object ; it is dependent upon 
the object and not merely relative to our imperfect 
and misleading faculties. We shall let Sankara 
himself speak on the subject. In reply to those 
who hold both the immanent and transcendent 
aspects of the Divine nature to be equally true, 
and who, in support of their views, cite passages 
from the Upanishads speaking of Brahman modify- 
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ing himself in the shape of the vVorld as a piece 
of clay or gold is moulded into various shapes, 
Sankara says in his commentary on the 14th 
aphorism, 2nd pdda, 2nd chapter, of the Brahma 
Sutras : — 

“This theory, we reply, is’ untenable, because in 
the liistance cited, the phrase ‘as clay only they 
are true’ asserts the substance only to be true, 
while the phrase ‘made only of words’ i. e. only 
verbal, declares the unreality of modifications. 
And with reference to the mattet illustrated by 
the instance given, we read : ‘All this is Brahman 
in essence,’ and again, ‘That is true,’ whereby it 
is asserted that the Supreme Cause alone is true. 
The following passage, again, ‘That is the Self; 
thou art that, O Svetaketu,’ teaches that the 
embodied soul also is Brahman. And the passage 
distinctly teaches that the fact of the embodied 
soul being Brahman in essence is self-evident and 
not to be accomplished by endeavour. This 
doctrine of the embodied soul being Brahman in 
essence, if once accepted as scriptural, does away 
with the independent existence of the individual 
soul, just as the idea of a rope being a snake is 
removed by .tbe knowledge of the rope. And if 
the doctrine of the independent existence of the 

* The quotations are all from the sixth prdpathaka of the 
Chhdndo^a Upanishcui, 
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individual soul has to be set aside, then the belief 
in the entire phenomenal world, which is based on 
the individual soul having an independent exist- 
ence, is likewise to be set aside. But only for the 
establishment of the latter an element of manifold- 
ness would have to be assumed in Brahman in 
addition to the element of unity. Scriptural 
passages also, such as ‘When the Self only is all 
this, how should he see another ?’ {Brihad. //. 
ij, ) declare that for him who sees that everything 
is Brahman in essence, the whole phenomenal world 
with its actions, agents, and results of actions is 
non-existent. Nor can it be said that this non- 
existence of the phenomenal world is declared (by 
scripture) to be limited to certain states ; for the 
passage ‘Thou art that* shows that the general 
fact of Brahman being the Self of all is not limited 
by any particular state. Moreover, scripture^ 
showing, by the instance of the thief ( Chhdnd. 
VL 16^ that the false-minded is bound while the 
true-minded is released, declares thereby that Unity 
is the one true Existence, while manifoldness is 
evolved out of wrong knowledge. For, if both 
were true, how could the man who acquiesces in 
the reality of this phenomenal world, be called 
false-minded ? Another scriptural passage, ‘From 
death to death goes he who perceives therein 
any diversity’ {Katha, IV. 10,) declares 

9 
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the same by blaming those who perceive any 
distinction.”^'^ 

Again, in reply to those who say that Sankara’s 
doctrine of the unreality of the phenomenal world 
subjects the ordinary sources of knowledge, percep- 
tion and inference to incredibility, he says in the 
same commentary : — 

“These objections, we reply, do not damage 
our position, because the entire complex of 
phenomenal existence is considered as true as long 
as the knowledge of the Brahman as the essence 
of all has not arisen ; just as the phantoms of a 
dream are considered to be true until the sleeper 
wakes. For as long as a person has not reached 
the true knowledge of the unity of the Self, so long 
it does not enter his mind that the world of effects 
with its means and objects of right knowledge and 
its results of actions is untrue ; he rather, in con- 
sequence of his ignorance, looks on mere effects as 
' forming part of and belonging to his self, forgetful 
of Brahman being in reality the essence of all. 
Hence, as long as true knowledge does not present 
itself, there is no reason why the ordinary course 
of secular and religious activity should not hold on 
undisturbed. The case is analogous to that of a 
dreaming man who in his dream sees manifold 
things, and, up to the moment of waking, is con- 
HiProfThibaut’sTranslation, with slight variations. So elsewhere. 
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vinced that his ideas are produced by real percep- 
tion without suspecting the perception to be a 
merely apparent one.” 

But, if the world is unreal, what becomes of 
the doctrine taught alike in the TJpanishads and the 
Brahma Sutras that Brahman is the cause of 
the world ? Is not that doctrine contradicted by 
Sankara’s view of the unreality of the world ? 
Sankara thinks that it is not. On this subject he 
says in the commentary already twice quoted : — 
“ The fundamental tenet which we maintain 
in accordance with such scriptural passages as 
‘From this Self sprang ether’ &c. {7'aitt. If. i.) is 
that the creation, sustentation and re-absorption 
of the world proceed from the Lord, who is eter- 
nal, holy, wise, and free, and who is the omniscient 
and omnipotent Lord, — and not from a non -intelli- 
gent pradhana or any other principle. That tenet 
we have stated in our commentary on the apor- 
ism — ‘From which the origin &c., of this’ and 
here we do not teach anything contrary to it. 
'But how,’ the question may be asked, ‘can you 
make this last assertion while all the while you 
maintain the absolute unity and non-duality of the 
Self?’ Listen how. Belonging to the self, as it 
were, of the omniscient Lord, there are name and 
form, the figments of Nescience, not to be defined 
either as identical with or different from him,* the 
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germs of the entire expanse of the phenomenal 
world, called in Sruti and Smriti the Mdyd-Sakti 
or Prakriti of the omniscient Lord. Different from 
them is the omniscient Lord himself, as we learn 
from scriptural passages such as the following : — 

‘ He who is called ether, is the revealer of all 
forms and names ; that within which these forms 
and names are contained is Brahman/ {Chhdnd 
VIIL i/j., /.J, *Let me evolve names and forms- 
(Ibid, VI. J. 2). ‘He, the wise one, who, having 
divided all forms and given all names, sits speak- 
ing (with those names).’ {Taitt. Ar. III. 12. 7).’ 
"He who makes the one seed manifold’ [Svet. VI. 
12). Thus the Lord depends as L6rd upon the 
limiting adjuncts of name and form, the products 
of Nescience, just as the universal ether depends 
as limited ether upon the limiting adjuncts in the 
shape of jars, pots &c. He rules, as regards their 
phenomenal life, the vijndndiinans individual 

.souls, which are indeed one with himself, just as 
the portions of ether enclosed in jars and the like 
are one with the universal ether, but are limited 
by aggregates of instruments of action, i. bodies 
produced from name and form, the presentations 
of Nescience. Hence the Lord’s being a Lord, 
his omniscience, his omnipotence, &c., all depend 
on the limitation due to the adjuncts whose 
essence is Nescience j while in reality none of 
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these qualities belong to the Self, whose true 
nature is seen by knowledge to be free from all 
adjuncts whatever. Thus Scripture also says, 
'Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
understands nothing else, that is the Infinite. 
{Chhand. VIL 2^, /). Again, 'But when the Self 
only has become all this, how should he see an- 
other?’ (Brih. 11 . ij.). In this manner the 

Vedanta texts declare that for him who has 
reached the state of reality, the whole phenomenal 
world ceases to exist... That, on the other hand, 
the distinctions of Lord and other things are valid 
as far as the plienomenal world is concerned, is 
said in the scriptures also, thus, 'He is the Lord 
•of all, the King of kings, the Protector of all 
things ; he is a bank and boundary, so that 
these worlds may not be destroyed.” ( Brilu 

IV. 4. 22.) The Siitrak^ra also asserts the 

non-difference of cause and effect in the aphorism 
'Tadanyatvaiil &c. only with regard to the .‘•tate of 
reality ; while, looking to the phenomenal world, 
he compares Brahman in the aphorism ^ Sydllokaval 
&c. to the great ocean and the like, and, assuming 
the reality of the world of effects, admits Brahman 
as undergoing the process of modification, as such 
as view is of use in the worship of the qualified 
Brahman.” 

We see, then, how Sankara resolves the ap- 
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parent contradiction implied in Brahman being 
infinite and eternal and his being related to a world 
finite and ever-changing. Not only is such a world, 
according to him, an apparent and not a real 
world, but even those attributes of Brahman that 
have reference to such a world, namely his omni- 
science, his almightiness and the like, are only 
apparent and not real in the highest sense. ‘Omni- 
science’ means the quality of knowing all, and if the 
‘air is unreal, the all-knowingncss is also unreal. 
In like manner, ‘almightiness’, which means the 
power of doing all things, cannot but be unreal if 
‘doing’ and ‘all things’ are unreal. All attributes, 
in short, which make God what is called in Theo- 
logical parlance a personal being, are rejected by 
Sankara’s attempt to conceive of him as a Being 
free from everything phenomenal or one unrelated 
to phenomena. In the process of refinement 
adopted by him, he casts off not only Brahmd 
or Iliranyagarbha, the Kdrya Brahman or P^ffect- 
God, whose existence is necessitated by the 
Idealism of the Vedanta, as we saw in our third 
lecture, and whose necessity, as we also saw, 
is distinctly recognised by the authors of the 
Upanishads, but also Brahman as Cause, the 
Kdrana Brahman, whose praise is sung through- 
out the Upanishads, and tries to keep- his last 
hold on a Being who, whatever he may be in him- 
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self, must be conceived as having not even the 
least touch with the phenomenal world. Wc shall 
come back to Sankara’s idea of this Being by and 
by. In the meantime, let us see how far, if at all, 
we understand the Mdyd-shaktioi which Sankara 
speaks, and which seems to be so potent as to 
make unreal not only its effect, the world of time 
and space, but also the Supreme Cause of it. Our 
difficulty in understanding this Maya becomes 
particularly great when we find in what terms — 
terms of the highest reverence — Sankara speaks 
of Is vara, the Causal Brahman, whom his theory 
makes unreal. The following extracts will make 
clear what I mean. 

In reply to the Silnkhya objection to the 
Vedantic doctrine of creation by an all-knowing 
Being, saying there can be no knowledge before 
the existence of objects, Sankara at first says that 
knowledge need not have anything but the know- 
ing Being himself for its object, and then goes on ; — 
“If, however, an object is supposed to be required 
for Divine knowledge, the texts ascribing 
knowledge to Brahman will fit all the better. 
What, then, is that object to which the knowledge 
of the Lord can refer previously to the origin 
of the world ? Name and form, we reply, which 
can be defined neither as being identical with 
Brahman nor as different from it, unevolved but. 
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about to be evolved. For, if, as the adherents 
of the Yoga-sh^stra assume, the j/ogins have a per- 
ceptive knowledge of the past and the future 
through the favour of the Lord, does it need to be 
said that the eternally perfect Lord has eternal 
knowledge of the creation, sustentation and disso- 
lution of the world ?” 

So it seems that the Lord, whose lordship, 
according to Sankara’s M^y a theory, is only 
relative to the unreal world, the product of Nesci- 
ence, is not only eternally perfect, but has also 
eternal knowledge of the world before its creation, 
before there have come into existence those in- 
dividual souls on whom, according to Sankara’s 
own showing, Nescience depends. 

Again^ we have seen, from the last but one 
extract from Sankara, that he speaks of Isvara as 
suddha-buddha-vmkta-svarupa, /. e, of a holy, 
enlightened and free nature, and in his com- 
mentary on aphorism 9 of the 2nd chapter, 2nd 
p^da, of the St^tras^ he explicitly speaks of the 
Lord as untouched by Maya. “As a magician, 
he says, “is not at any time affected by the 
magical illusion produced by himself, because 
it is unreal, so the highest Self is not affected by 
the world of illusion.” Not only is Isvara above 
Miyi, but the knowledge of him is, according to 
Sankara, the means of deliverance from M^y 4 , or 
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identical with such deliverance. As he says in his 
commentary on the 5th aphorism of the third 
chapter, 2nd pada, of the Brahma SiUras : — 

“lias the individual soul an identical nature 
with the Lord or not ? VVe say that the identity 
of nature, although existing, is hidden by the 
intervention of Nescience. In the case of some 
persons, indeed, who strenuously meditate on the 
Lord, and who, their ignorance being dispelled at 
last, obtain, through the favour of the Lord, extra- 
ordinary powers and insight, that hidden quality 
becomes manifest, just as through the action of 
some strong medicines the power of sight becomes 
manifest in a blind man ; but it does not, on its 
own account, reveal ^itself to all men. Why not ? 
Because ‘from him,’ /. e. from the Lord, ‘are there 
bondage and release of it^ viz, of the individual 
soul. That means : bondage is due to the absence 
of knowledge of the Lord’s true nature ; release 
is due to the presence of such knowledge. Thus 
the Sruti declares ; ^‘When that Divine Being is 
known, all fetter.s fall off ; sufferings are destroyed, 
and birth and death cease. From meditating on him, 
there arises, on the dissolution of the body, a third 
state, that of universal lordship ; he who is alone, 
is satisfied.’’ {^Svet. /. //.) and similar passages.” 

After this, can we say we have understood 
-Sankara’s Isvara who is at once unreal from the 
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highest standpoint, and the Giver of that state 
of freedom which is above all illusion, all tinge of 
unreality ? And we have seen that we do not 
understand the Mdyd-sakti which Isvara on the 
one hand wields, and on which, on the other 
hand, he is dependent. Let us see if the follow- 
ing extract, which is taken from the com- 
mentary on the third aphorism of chap. I. pdda 4, 
of the Sutras, makes things anyway clearer for us. 
The Sankhyas having urged that the Ved^ntists, 
in admitting the existence of an undeveloped state 
of the world before creation, out of which every- 
thing that exists is developed, accepts in a sense 
the Sankhya doctrine of Pradhdna, i, e. of an un- 
conscious cause of the world, S^inkara replies : — 
“If we admitted some antecedent state of the 
world as the independent cause of the actual 
world, we should indeed implicitly admit the 
Pradhana doctrine ; what we admit is, however, 
only a previous state dependent on the Supreme 
Lord, not an independent state. A previous state 
of the world, such as the one assumed by us, must 
necessarily be admitted, since it is according to 
sense and reason. For, without it the Supreme 
Lord could not be conceived as Creator as he 
could not become active if he were destitute of the 
power of action. Released souls, however, do not 
enter on new courses of existence, for that seminal 
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power is destroyed by knowledge. That seminal 
power is of the nature of Nescience, and is denoted 
by the term ‘undeveloped.' It is dependent on 
the Supreme Lord, and is of the nature of illusion, 
a state of profound sleep in which individual souls 
lie asleep, unconscious of their true nature.” 

You will see that Sankara represents Mayi as 
both subjective and objective, both individual and 
universal, — belonging both to the individual soul 
and to Isvara. As belonging to the individual 
soul, it is dissolvable by knowledge ; as belonging 
to Iswara, it is eternal. We have seen that 
Sankara admits its existence before creation, and 
I may point out here that he admits its existence 
even in the state of a or dissolution of the 

world.* He could not but make this admission, 
as a power is inseparable from the being to whom 
it belongs. But ha\e we not seen already that 
Iswara is free from, untouched by, May4 ? It is 
clear then, that May^^, as it is in Isvara, is very 
different from what it is in the individual soul. Is 
it not therefore exceedingly misleading to call two 
such different things by the same name — avidyd^ 
nescience ? In the individual, Mdy<l may truly be 
called nescience or illusion, if you choose; for he is 
really subject to ignorance — ignorance of, among 

* See the close of his commentary on aphorism 9 of he 
1st pada, 2hd chapter, of the Brahma Sutras. 
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other things, his own true nature. But it is palpably 
contradictory to ascribe avidyd^ in any sense, to 
him who is conceived as omniscient and perfectly 
holy. What Sankara perhaps meant and ought to 
have said is that there is, in Iswara, a power which 
produces in the individual soul the illusion of 
things which do not really exist. As a power 
producing illusory appearances, it is somewhat 
like the magical power of a juggler and may there- 
fore be called Mdy^-sakti. In Isvara, M^y4 pro- 
duces no effect, as he, being its wielder, is above 
its influence. There is, therefore, no avidyd in the 
Lord. Avidyd exists only in the individual, and 
is the product of Maya acting upon him. But he 
is released from its influence when the Lord reveals 
himself to him. 

Understood in this way, the Miya theory 
w'ould lose much of its incomprehensibility ; but 
this interpretation of the theory cannot consistently 
be accepted by its upholders. For, in order that 
the individual soul may be subject to illusion, it 
must first exist, — exist as a reality and not as 
an illusory thing ; but this real existence of the 
individual as such cannot be admitted by believers 
in the M^ya theory, as it conflicts, according to 
them, with the perfect non-duality of Brahman. 
According to them, the very existence of the 
individual is constituted by avidyd^ and neither in 
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the state of bondage nor in that of liberation does 
the individual really exist, so that avidyd or illusion 
in all its forms must, consistently with this theory,, 
be held to belong to Lsvara, however incompre- 
hensible and unmeaning such a proposition may 
be. As Sankara says in his commentary on the 
2 1st aphorism of the 3rd chapter, 2nd pada, of the 
Stetras, in reply to an opponent who contends that 
even after Brahman’s non-duality has been known, 
there is room for injunctions : — 

“Does the individual soul on which the injunc- 
tion (of knowing Brahman) is laid, belong to th 
phenomenal world or to that of Brahman ? If the 
former, the soul itself is dissolved just as earth and 
other elements are, as soon as the knowledge of 
Brahman’s true nature has arisen. On whom, then, 
should the dissolution of the world be enjoined, 
or who should, by acting on that injunction, obtain 
release ? — If the latter, (/. c. if the individual bee 
Brahman) we are led to the same result. For, as 
soon as there arises the knowledge that Brahman,, 
which never can become the subject of an injunc- 
tion, is the true essence of the individual, while, 
on the other hand, individuality is due to Nescience,, 
there remains no being on whom injunctions could 
be laid and no room for injunctions at all.” 

But in the absence of a real individual to whom 
avidyd may belong, and in presence of the fact 
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that Isvara is unaffected by avidyd, avidyCC loses 
its character as avidyd. There can be no delusion 
, when there is no one to be deluded. There can 
be no appearance when there is none to distinguish 
between it and reality. What becomes of the pheno- 
menal world then ? Is it absolutely nothing ? If 
it were absolutely nothing, we could not even so 
much as speak of it, and the scriptures would not 
be full of talk about it. Sankara knows this, and 
so, without absolutely denying its reality, tries to 
give it an intermediate place between reality and 
unreality by describing it as avidyd. We have seen 
that the world, whatever else it may be, cannot be 
avidyd in the absence of a real subject of it. But 
even if the world could be truly described as avidyd^ 
lasting for a while as such and dissolved by 
knowledge, it would, even in that case, have to be 
conceived as real and not apparent, — real as a 
passing, evanescent thing, and as such, distin- 
guished from Brahman, the unchanging, eternally 
permanent Being. But even as such a thing, as a 
series of changes, Sankara is not prepared to 
admit the reality of the world. He explains away 
the scriptural texts that speak of creation as 
having a purport other than their apparent meaning. 
It is not to teach that there has been, or is going 
on, a real creation, that the scriptures speak of the 
•creation of the world by Brahman, but only to 
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confirm, by a popular mode of speaking, the truth, 
explicitly taught in many a text, that everything 
is an effect, and is therefore unreal, the one 
only Reality being Brahman, the indescribable, 
incomprehensible Being. (Commentary on the 
Brahvia SiUras^ IV. j. //.) One may very well 
wonder what the risJiis who conceived the various 
theories of creation given in the Upanishads, would 
say to such an interpretation of their theories. The 
steps of evolution conceived by them may not be 
all accepted by modern science as correctly con- 
ceived, but at any rate, these steps ^vere believed by 
them to be real stages in the evolution of a real 
though changing world, and not those of an evolv- 
ing dream without a dreamer. 

We see, then, how unsatisfactory is Sankara’s 
attempt to establish a system of Absolute Monism 
on the denial of reality to the phenomenal world 
and to the individual soul. The Monism of the 
Vedanta is true and rational enough without the 
unreliable and dangerous prop of a M^ya theory. 
The fundamental mistake of this theory — the cause 
of all its confusion — is, we see, a false idea of unity. 
Sankara thinks that unity is opposed not only to 
duality— to the notion of two or more independent 
realities,— which it really is, but also to difference 
and relativity. When the scriptures speak of 
Brahman as one, without a second, they must be 
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Understood, thinks Sankara, as meaning not only 
that there is no independent reality besides him, 
but also that there is no world in space and time 
and of a diverse form, relative to and dependent 
on him. That such a conclusion is not warranted 
by the Ved^ntic theory of nature and spirit, w'e 
have already, to some extent, seen in our third 
and fourth lectures. The question of unity and 
difference will be more fully considered after we 
have examined Ramanuja’s Qualified Monism — 
Visishta Advaitav4da. We shall then see, that the 
absolute attributes which Sankara ascribes to his 
Nirgunanty are in a sense no less relative than those 
personal attributes which he shrinks from ascrib- 
ing to Brahman in his real essence lest he should 
make him limited ; for, if omniscience, almighti- 
, ness, justice, goodness and the like cannot be 
conceived except with reference to a phenomenal 
world, so do absolute truth, knowledge, infinitude, 
eternality, indivisibility, unchangeability and the 
like derive all the meaning they bear from the 
ideas opposed to them, ideas implying the exist- 
ence of a relative, finite, manifold and changing 
world. Monism is interested not in denying the 
reality of such a world, but in showing its relativity 
to and dependence on the Infinite and Absolute, 
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HOW PARIS THE MAYA THF:0RY 
VEDANTIC ? 

Ill my last lecture, I stated the AlayiC theory of 
Sankarjich^irya, and criticised it, not from the 
standpoint of his opponents, but from that of the 
Vedanta itself, as I understand it. I said that 
the distinction of Brahman and Isvara, an 
impersonal and a personal God, is foreign to the 
Upanishais^ and that the unreality of the world as a 
series of changes is an idea inconsistent with the 
description of creation given in those writings. 1 
shall, in this lecture, makegood the last statement. 
As to the first, enough was said in my fourth lec- 
ture, — that on the Vedantic Philosophy of Mind — 
to show that the Supreme Being of the Upanishads 
is a self-distinguishing Intelligence, distinguishing 
himself from, while giving reality to, the passing 
determinations of his own activity. But while 
.showing that Sankara is not true to the 
Vedantic doctrine of creation, 1 shall, on the 
other hand, try in the present lecture to do 
that justice to him which I could not do in 
my last. I shall consider the question 
whether, though his peculiar theory of M^ya 
or AvidyA is not truly Vedantic, there is anything 
10 
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in the Vedanta which seems to favour his theory, 
and the more important question whether 
VedAntism, as a system of Monism, is necessarily 
committed to a doctrine of illusion, however 
different that doctrine may be from Sankara’s 
theor>'. 

First, then as to the Vedantic doctrine of 
creation, I shall refer to the more important 
descriptions of creation given in the Upanishads 
and see if they any way favour Sankara’s view of 
the unreality of change. The first description I 
shall refer to is that given in the Miindakopani- 
shad. The first part of the 2nd Mundaka is one long 
description of the production of various classes 
of objects from the Supreme Cause. The relation 
of created objects to the Creator is likened to 
that of sparks of fire to fire itself, a similitude 
unfavourable to Sankara’s view of creation as 
merely apparent. The author says : “This is 
true, — As sparks similar to fire come out of 
a blazing fire by thousands, so, my dear, 
do various creatures come out of the Undecay- 
ing One, and also return to it.” The author 
closes this description by declaring the essential 
unity of the Creator and the created : “The 
Person alone is all this ; he is kcivina^ ( i\ e» 
deeds ), discipline, and the surpreme, undecay- 
ing, Brahman. He who knows him. as hidden in' 
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the heart, my dear, cuts the knot of ignorance 
even here.” 

The next important description of creation 
is to be found in the Aitareya IJpanishad, 
Chapter I. This description is somewhat fanciful, 
but it is true to what I conceive to be the two 
fudamental principles of the Vedintic doctrine 
of creation, namely that the change implied in it 
is real, and that the objects created are essentially 
one with the Creator. The author begins thus : — 
‘‘Verily, in the beginning all this was the Self, one 
only ; there was nothing else blinking whatsover. 
He thought : ‘Shall I send forth worlds ?’ He 
sent forth these worlds, Ambhas, Marichi, Mara 
and Ap. 'I'hat Ambhas is above heaven, and 
it is heaven, the support. The Marichis are the 
sky. Mara is the earth, and the waters under the 
earth are the Ap world. He thought, ‘lliere are 
those worlds ; shall I .send forth guardians of the 
worlds ?' He then formed a person , taking him 
forth from the water.” The close is similar in spirit 
to: that of the Munda^a description : “When born 
7. e. when the Highest Self had entered the body 
as the individual self), he looked through all things 
in . order to see whether • anything wished to pro- 
claim here another .self. He saw this Person 
only himself) as the widely diffused Brahman 
and he said, T saw iti’” 
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The description given in the first chapter of 
the Brihaddranyaka, though very fanciful, is 
identical in spirit with those I have already referred 
to and need not detain us. I shall close these 
quotations and references with an extract from 
the Chhandogya Upanishad, embodying a descrip- 
tion of creation far more significant in some 
respects than any of those yet referred to. The 
Upanishad%c\y'^ : — “In the the beginning, my dear, 
there was that' only which is one only without a 
second... It thought ‘May t be many, may I grow 
forth.’ It sent forth fire. That fire ( i. e. the One 
in the form of fire ) thought, ‘May I be many, 
may I grow forth. It sent forth earth... That 
being ( /. e. that which had produced fire, water 
and earth ) thought, ‘Let me now enter those 
three beings with this living self and let me reveal 
names and forms.” {Chdndogya, VI. 2,j.) 

On the above accounts of creation, I repeat 
what I have said in my Hindu Theism : — ‘It will 
be seen that, however mysterious a thing creation 
may be, however difficult it may be to conceive 
its real nature, the writers of the Upanishads all 
believe in its reality. They indeed never lose 
sight of the principle that in creation nothing 
was produced that was apart from Brahman, 
nothing that constituted a real duality. But that 
there has been a change in some sense or other> or 
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to be more exact, that change in one sense or 
other is real, in the sense of being an object of 
the Divine knowledge, an effect of the Divine 
power, — of this the founders of Hindu Theism seem 
to have not the slightest doubt. It is true that the 
Svetdsvatara Up an is had — the only one of the 
twelve principal XJpanishads , — calls Nature by the 
significant name of Mayi. But except using this 
much misunderstood term, the writer of this 
Upanishad nothing as to the unreality of Na- 
ture, but is, throughout his description of creation, 
as realistic as the writers of the other Upanishads. 
The later form of the Mdya theory, namely, that 
creation is unreal and our belief in it due to ig- 
norance, is quite unknown to the founders of our 
theology, and is to he credited not to them, but to 
some of their commentators and expounders. We 
do not know, however, of any one who has ever 
held the theory without contradicting himself. 
Belief in creation or change, it says, is due to 
ignorance.. Well, this ignorance must belong 
to a finite being. This finite being, therefore, 
whether he be a man, a god or the great Hiranya- 
garbha himself, must first be created in order 
that his ignorance may be possible. His creation 
would therefore be a change not due to his or 
any one else’s ignorance, but a fact related to the 
divine knowledge itself. Even if the finite being 
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conceived were supposed to be co-eternal With,^ 
though dependent on, the Supreme Being,' the' 
succession of ideas in his mind, — that in which‘ 
the life of a finite being Consists,— his^ progress 
from relative ignorance to knowledge, even the 
apparent changes fancied by him, would consti- 
tute a series of changes of which the All-knowing 
Being must be conceived as cognizant, and which 
would, in that sense, be real, objective changes' 
and not such as are due to the ignorance of a 
finite being. Creation, then, including the creation 
of finite souls, is not due to ignorance. The in- 
dividualization of Brahman in the form of finite 
spirits, his entrance, in the language of the 
Chhdndogya, into finite materials as the ‘ living 
soul of men and other beings, is an occurrence due 
to the divine activity and irrespective of the ig- 
norance inseparable from the conditions of finite 
life.” ( p. iCiS-i 10. ) 

Let us now consider the point whether there are 
passages in the Upanishads which seem to favour 
Sankara’s Mdyd theory. As we have seen in our 
last lecture, Sankara cites several such passages. 
I shall consider the more important among 
them. The dialogue beween Uddalaka Aruni 
and his son Svetaketn in the sixth prapdthaka 
of the Chhdndogyd Upanishdd contains several 
of these passages and Sankara seems to 
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consider this dialogue as the very basis of 
his theory, turning to it ever and anon as to a 
house built upon a rock. I shall read to you, 
therefore, as much of the story as is necessary for 
our purpose. “There lived once,” says the l/pa- 
nis/iad, “Svetaketu Aruneya. To him his father 
said, ‘Svetaketu, go to school ; for there is no one 
belonging to our family, my dear, who, not having 
studied the Veda, is, as it were, a Brihmana by 
birth only.’ Having begun his apprenticeship 
when he was twelve years of age, Svetaketu 
returned to his father when he was twenty-four, 
having then studied all the Vedas, — conceited, 
considering himself well-read and stern. His 
father said to him, ‘Svetaketu, as you are so 
conceited, considering yourself well-read, and so 
stern, my dear, have you ever asked for that 
instruction by which we hear what cannot be 
heard, by which we perceive what cannot be 
perceived, by which we know what cannot be 
known ? ‘What is that instruction, Sir’? he asked. 
The father replied, ‘My dear, as by one clod of 
clay all that is made of clay is known, the change 
being only a name, arising from speech ( L e, 
verbal ), but the truth being that ail is clay ; and 
as, my dear, by one nugget of gold all that is 
made of gold is known, the change being only a 
name, arising from .speech, but the truth being 
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that all is gold ; and as, my dear, by one nail-cutter 
all that is made of iron is known, the change 
being only a name, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that s.\\ is iron, — thus, my dear, is 
is that instruction.” 

Then follows the description of creation from - 
which I have already made extracts and a good 
deal of other matters not directly connected 
with the subject in hand. Aruni then traces water 
and fire, which have been assigned as the cause 
of the body, to the True or lieing /. e. Brahman. 
He says : — “And where could its root be except 
in water ? As water is an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. fire. As fire in an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. the True ( or Being ). Yes, all these 
creatures, O son, have their root in the True, they 
dwell in the True, they rest in the True. And 
how these three beings, fire, water, and earth, 
O son, when they reach man, become each of 
them tripartite, has been said before. When a 
man departs from hence, his speech is merged in 
his sensorium, his sensorium in his breath, his 
breath in heat, and heat in the Highest Being. Now, 
that which is that subtile essence, in it all 
that exists has its being. It is the True. It is 
the Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art it.” 

Then follows a number of similitudes or para- 
bles all intended to illustrate the truth embodied 
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in the last part of the last extract, namely, the 
origin of the world of matter and mind from 
Brahman and its essential unity with him. 

Now, let us see whether there is anything in 
the extracts made which favours Sankara’s view 
of creation. To take, first, the first three figures 
by which the relation between the Creator and 
the created is sought to be explained. Brahman 
is compared to a lump of earth, a ball of gold and 
a nail-cutter of iron, and created objects to various 
things made of these substances All these objects, 
says the Upanishad, can be known by knowing 
the substance of which they are made. The 
particular objects, the forms taken by the 
substances^ are, it adds, only the result of speech, 
meaning evidently that in taking these various 
forms the substances do not cease to be the 
substances they are, do not change their essential 
characteristics, and that the objects, however 
different from one another in form, are sub- 
stantially one. It cannot be said that the author 
means to deny the difference of the objects 
in form, or the reality of the change of form 
which the substances undergo when they are 
called by various names. To suppose this would 
be to set him down as a fool. And yet, one does 
not see what countenance these similitudes give to 
Sankara’s view of creation if our interpretation 
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be right. If the truth sought to be taught is 
nothing more than this, that the world, however 
diverse in form, is essentially Brahman, and that 
these diversities are only diversities of form, and 
not of substance, no Vedantist who is earnest 
about the Monism of the Vedanta, will have the 
slightest hesitation in accepting this interpretation. 
But this interpretation, far from favouring, seems 
directly to contradict the view of those according 
to whom natural objects are not, but only seem to 
be, real, and are known to be unreal as soon as 
the reality of lh*ahman is known. According 
to the interpretation given, they are as real as 
Brahman himself, for they are the forms actually 
assumed by him. 

The grand formula to which the similitudes 
mentioned above and those which have been 
briefly referred to lead, need not detain us. It is 
but a clear enunciation of the Monism of the 
V.eddnta, affirming the essential unity of the world 
and the self as it is in man with the supreme^ 
universal Self. It no more favours Sankara’s 
interpretation of Monism than any other interpre- 
tation. Or, it rather favours our interpretation — the 
view of the reality of the world and the individual 
self — by pronouncing them as essentially identical 
with Brahman. 

The other important passage I shall consider 
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in this connexion is Brihaddranyaka II. and 
my remarks on it will apply to one of similar im- 
port in the 7th chapter of the Chhdndogya. 1 
shall quote the passages in full : — “For, when there 
is, as it were, duality, then one sees the other, one 
smells the other, one hears the other, one salutes 
the other, one perceives the other, one knows the 
other ; but when the Self only is all this, how 
should he see another, how should he smell an- 
other, how should he hear another, how should 
he salute another, how should he perceive another, 
and how should he know another ?”Again,in Chhdn- 
dogya VI. wSanatkumara says to N^rada ; — 

“ I'he infinite is bliss. There is no bliss in any- 
thing finite. Infinity only is bliss. This infinity, 
however, we must desire to understand.” “Sir,” 
says Narada, “I desire to understand it.” Sanat- 
kum^ra proceeds to define the Infinite : “Where 
one secs nothing else, hears nothing else, under- 
stands nothing else, that is the Infinite. Where 
one sees something else, heatrs something else, 
understands something else, that is the finite.” 
These passages, again, like the one considered last, 
seem to me nothing but clear, unmistakable ex- 
pressions of the Monism of the Vedanta, and not 
to countenance Sankara’s view of the unreality of 
the finite world, material or spiritual. They seem 
even to contain words recognising that difference 
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which is not inconsistent with the essential unity of 
the universe. What, for example, does the word yatra 
point to but different stages of the spiritual progress 
of the worshipper ? And that even in the highest 
stage of his progress he does not lose his indivi- 
duality — that difference from the object of worship 
which is consistent with essential unity — seems to 
be recognised in the word asya. Now, in the state of 
vivid perception of the Divine Reality, it is really 
seen that the light with which we see it is its own 
light, that the seer and the seen, the knower and 
the known, are essentially one, — that the indivi- 
dual , is nothing apart from the Universal, but is- 
really its manifestation. It is to this state of 
supreme illumination that the IJpanlshads evident- 
ly refer in the passages quoted. That even in 
such a state, even when the individual is seen to 
be a manifestation of the universal, the finitude im- 
plied in the fact of manifestation remains in tact,, 
appears evident from two facts, namely (i) that 
the vision of absolute unity, though a true vision,, 
is yet an event taking place at a certain time, and 
as the result of a process of spiritual culture, and is 
therefore distinguishable from the Divine vision 
of the same fact, which has neither beginning nor 
end, and which is irrespective of any process of 
development, and (2) that, notwithstanding the re- 
velation of the fundamental unity of the individual 
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and the Universal, the contents of the universal 
Consciousness, with their infinite variety of time, 
space and form, are far from being revealed in its 
individual expression. 

Coming, now, to the Brahma Siitras and the 
Bhagavadgita^ the two other institutes of Vedantic 
thought, we may dismiss the question in a few 
words. There is absolutely nothing in the former 
which, interpreted independently of Sankara’s 
commentary, lends any support to his {peculiar 
theory of M«lya, and Sankara himself seems to be 
somewhat aware of this, inasmuch as he draws 
very little upon the Sfitras when he cites author- 
ities in favour of his view. His commentary on 
the aphorisms are indeed full of his theory, as you 
must have seen from the extracts I made from it 
in my last lecture, but the expositions of his theory 
in the commentary are given rather in the form of 
independent remarks than direct explanations of the 
aphorisms. He indeed believes the author of the 
Sutras to be of his opinion and represents him as 
saying this or that from the standpoint occupied by 
himself ; but to one who is not already imbued with 
Sankara’s principles, it is difficult to believe that 
the standpoint of the author and the commentator 
of the aphorisms is the same. For instance, when 
the author speaks of Brahman as the Creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer of the world, as a Being 
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of infinite knowledge, power and goodness, he does, 
not give so much as a hint that he says all this only- 
from the popular, or vydvahdrika point of view, 
and that there is a higher standpoint from which 
all this is seen tp be false. . Again,- when he des- 
cribes the gradual evolution of the world, he never 
suggests that the process described by him is. a 
false one, one that is found to be imaginary as soon 
as we know the sole and absolute unity nnd reali- 
ty of Brahman. The author of the aphorisms is indeed 
a Monist, affirming, in unequivocal terms, the essen- 
tial unity of the world and the individual soul 
with Brahman, and this affords Sankara an oppor- 
tunity for representing him as holding the un- 
reality of creation ; but this is to beg the whole 
question at issue from the very beginning, — to 
assume what has to be proved, — that unity is incon- 
sistent with diversity and difference. I take the 
author to be of the opposite view, to be a 
believer in both unity and difference, and speaking 
of the creation and diversity of the world of matter 
and mind when emphasising the element of differ- 
ence in it, and of its identity with the one onjy 
real Brahman when intending to bring into promi- 
nence the essential unity of the universe. 

As to i\\t, Bkagavadgitdy it need not detain, us, 
for eyery . word thjat we have said regarding the 
Bmhma^ S ittraSy applies to it. There are twoor 
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three passages in it which contain the word Mdyd,. 
but the context does not show that the word 
is used in the sense which Sankara attaches to it. 
For instance, in Chapter VII the Supreme Being 
is made to say : “Deluded by the power of the three 
gunas, the whole of this world fails to disting- 
uish me from these as transcending them and as 
unchangeable. This Divine Mayd of mine, consist- 
ing in gunas, is difficult to be freed from. These 
who worship me pass beyond this Mayd. Those who 
are sinful, foolish, the worst of men, whose know- 
ledge is darkened by May4, and who have adopted 
the character of demons, do not worship me.” Again,, 
in Chapter XIII, “O Arjuna, God lives in the heart 
of all creatures and whirls them with Mdyd as if 
they were things placed on a machine. Devote 
yourself to him with all your heart and you will, 
by his grace, obtain the highest peace and the 
ev'er-lasting abode.” In both these passages ‘Mdya is 
used to mean that power of producing illusion to 
which every finite being is subject previously to 
his attaining the supreme illumination. There 
is no suggestion in the couplets in which the word 
-occurs that the finite being itself, which is subject 
to illusion, or the world around it, is unreal. 

Wenow .coine to the third of the questions 
proposed by us, namely, whether there is not a 
theory, however different it ; niay- be from: 
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Sankara’s, to which Veddntism, as a system of 
Monism, is committed. My opinion is, that Veddnt- 
ism, and for that matter, every philosophical sys- 
tem which is really, and not merely in name, monis- 
tic, is committed to some such theory of illusion. 
Nay, I go so far as to say that such a theory, how- 
ever little its advocates may wish it, must be 
couched in very much the same language as that 
used by Sankara, and I must do Sankara the 
justice to say that it sometimes seems that, not- 
withstanding the many paradoxical utterances 
which the great Theologian is led to indulge in, he 
did not really mean to say anything more than what 
such a theory must admit as true. To proceed, 
however, without any more words of introduction, 
to state what Monism, as a theory of the universe, 
is bound to postulate by way of a mysterious, 
power of producing illusions. If the world of time 
and space is really relative to God, it cannot but 
be an illusion to think of it as something independ- 
ent of him, and to this illusion every created 
being who has not attained the supreme illumina- 
tion is subject. The illusion is not due to any fault 
of his, but is the necessary result of the condition.s 
of his being. It must therefore be ascribed to 
God himself, the Author of his being. The ques- 
tion then occurs whether a relative, dependenit 
thing, a thing which is nothing apart from its 
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support, can be called a things at all when its rela- 
tivity, its dependence, is once seen. When the 
world is seen to be related to God as thought to a 
thinker,as action to an agent,its concreteness is gone, 
it dwindles into an abstract quality, and it seems 
unworthy of being affirmed in a way which may 
imply that it is anything apart from the Reality to 
which it belongs as a quality. When God has been 
affirmed, when the Thinker has been affirmed, the 
world, his thought, seems to have been affirmed also, 
and it appears foolish, a mere concession to popular 
ignorance, to affirm the existence of the world 
separately. The popular notion of the world is 
that of a concrete, independent reality. The idea 
of such a reality is truly sublated — proved to be 
false — by true knowledge. To the Idealist, to the 
Vedantist, the world ceases to exist as a reality, i.e, 
as a concrete, independent object ; when, therefore, 
he says, with the unenlightened mass, that the 
world exists, he is aware of using vydvakarika, t.e. 
popular or practical language, and not giving 
utterance to pdramarthika or real truth. When 
the relativity of things has been seen, when God 
has been seen to be the only concrete,, independent, 
absolute reality, a distinction cannot but be made 
between absolute truth and truth that is only 
relative. Tlje existence of the world is seen to be 
only relative truth, the only absolute truth being 
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the existence of God. And when we see that 
things are not what they seem, wc cannot but 
wonder at the power which makes things seem 
what they are not, and see also its resemblance 
to the power wielded b}' a successful juggler. 

But wc must proceed further — penetrate deeper 
into the nature of things and see whether they 
really possess even that much of reality which is 
implied in calling theni thoughts or. abstract 
qualities. Wc conceive the material world to be a 
process of change. Change seems to be a very 
simple idea, but when one thinks of it, it is found 
to be one of the most mysterious things possible. 
We have .seen how Sankara tries to get rid of the 
difficulty involved in the idea b)' denying its 
reality. When the world is seen to be relative to 
mind, all change is reduced to the appearance and 
disappearance of ideas,— their appearance to mind 
and their disappearance from mind. But such 
appearance and disappearance we have seen in our 
third lecture to be impossible to the Supreme Mind, 
and we have further seen the reasonableness of the 
Ved^ntic postulation of a cosmic .soul under the 
name of Brahmd or Hiranyagarbha to account for 
the world of change. But if change be impossible- 
to the Supreme Mind, does it not cease to be real ?" 
And if change is admitted to be unreal to him 
who is the only absolutely real Thing, what do we 
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gain by conceiving a cosmic soul or innumer- 
able individual souls to which it is real ? What is 
not real from the divine, the ultimate, standpoint, 
is only apparent and not real. Besides,>the cosmic 
soul and the finite individual souls are or are not 
one with God. If they are one with him, there is 
no change for them, for, what is true of him must 
be true of them also. If they are not one with him, 
we land in Dualism, which is opposed to true 
Vedantism. 

The difficulty is not overcome by supposing 
the changing element; of Nature or Reality to be 
non-mental, non-spiritual — to be material or ex- 
ternal in the popular sense, or merely sensuous, 
nondntcllectual or iion-ideal. The supposition of an 
extra-mental material world involves all the diffi- 
culties of Dualism besides being inconsistent with 
a correct analysis of the contents of consciousness.. 
Such an analysisdi scloses only such facts as are 
related to consciousness and not an extra-mental 
reality, and from the standpoint of Metaphysics 
such a reality is incompatible with the Divine 
infinitude. The repugnance of Veddntism to such 

twofold division of Reality is too patent to 
require emphasising. The supposition of a merely 
sensuous Nature, a series of mere sensations, 
■unformed by principles of synthesis, 
and unrelated therefore to the unity of conscious- 
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ness, is a scarcely more helpful expedient. That 
there are, and can be, no such things as ‘mere 
sensations,’ has been insisted upon more than 
once in these lecture^. If change be real, it 
must belong, not to a material substance un- 
related to mind, or to merely sensuous matter 
unorganised by thought, but to mind or 
thought in its full, concrete reality. But we 
have seen how unintelligible change is when it is 
thought of in relation to God. We can see its 
unintelligibility even without going through the 
process of thought I have indicated. 'We can see 
it more simply. Is not change inconsistent with 
perfection ? i'o change is to become what one is 
not, or to cease to be what one is. How can he 
who is eternally perfect, have become what he was 
not ■ or cease to be what he is ? Does not this 
imply want and therefore imperfection ? 

We see, then, how inconsistent with the idea of 
an infinite and perfect Being the idea of change, 
and therefore of creation, seems. We see how un- 
intelligible the notion becomes when we try to under- 
stand it. And yet we cannot but believe in change. 
It confronts us at every step. Even in the act of 
denying change, you affirm it, for you turn, L e. 
change, from one opinion to another. But neverthe- 
less, the mysteriousness attached to it remains, and 
the mysteriousness of the power which causes thia 
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— what ? — 'illusion’ shall wc call it ? But if creation 
.be unreal, the creative power itself must be equally 
unreal, for the cause is not cause without the effect. 
.And if the creative power be unreal, Brahman is 
iiot what he seems to be — not the Creator, Preserver 
and destroyer of the world — not what his relation 
to the world makes him. You see now how San- 
kara arrived at his conclusions. We may not accept 
them, but we .see the difficulty which confronted 
him. 

This difficulty becomes clearer when we come 
to deal directly with mind. If the spirit in us is 
essentially the same with the spirit in Nature, our 
habitual belief in our independence, in our differ- 
ence from him, must be ignorance, — an illusion, — 
and the power of producing this illusion mu.st be 
ascHbed to God him.self. If we insist upon the 
fact that the individual is one with the Universal 
only in e.ssencc, and not in form, and that it is its 
form, the limitations of its knowledge and power, 
in which its individuality consists, so that when 
the illusion of its difference of essence from the 
Universal is removed, its individuality still remains 
in tact, and is a truth untouched by illusion, — if 
we stand upon this truth, as I have done in these 
lectures, we mu.st, in justice to Sankara and those 
who think with him, consider how far the idea of 
•uadividuality and limitation, as applied ta spirit, 
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is an intelligible one. If the individual and the 
Universal are essentially identical, the difference 
consisting only in the limitation of the former's 
knowledge, we should ask ourselves questions like 
the following “What makes this limitation 
possible ?” How can the All-knowing enclose, 
as it were, a part of himself and make it finite ? 
How is such partition possible in the indivisible 
unity of consciousness ? Consciousness being the 
only reality, what can there be to effect this parti- 
tion ? When such questions are asked, it is seen 
that they do not admit of any satisfactory answer. 
An infinite Being, having a place in him for a finite 
being or a number of such beings, is not a perfectly 
intelligible idea, however forced we may be to 
believe in its truth. If we try to make it intelligible 
by the notion of manifestation or reproduction, 
conceiving the Universal to be the unmanifested or 
original Consciousness, and the imlividual to be its 
manifestation or reproduction, we see that we 
hardly succeed. Manifestation is nothing but 
appearance or revelation, and this presupposes an 
intelligence to which the manifestation, appearance 
or revelation is made. But there is np intelligence 
other than the Universal to which it may appear 
or reveal itself ; and as to appearing or revealing 
itself to itself, that is an . eternal affair. The 
Infinite reveals itself to itself eternally and in its* 
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totality, not in time or in part. The idea of manu 
festation, therefore, does not help us in understand- 
ing the relation of the finite and the Infinite. I 
need hardly say that the idea of reproduction is not 
in the least more- helpful. The Infinite cannot 
reproduce itself to itself. We thus see that the 
Universal becoming individual and )^et keeping its 
infinitude in tact, the One becoming many and 
yet remaining one, is an idea which we can, by no- 
means, make perfectly intelligible, whatever justi- 
fication in reason we may have for entertaining it. 
I shall go even so for as to admit that if the 
principle of non-contradiction were applicable to 
the sphere of thought we are moving in, — which, 
I think, it is not, — the proposition in question, 
namely that the Infinite is one with the finite or 
becomes finite, would have to be pronounced 
self-contradictory. It is this apparently self-con- 
tradictory character of the proposition which seems 
to have led Sankara to pronounce creation to be 
unreal, and our belief in finite and changing things 
to be only vyitvahdrika and the Infinite and Un- 
changeable to be alone absolute truth. We have 
seen, and will yet see more clearly as. we proceed, 
that we must believe both in the Infinite and the 
finite, the Eternal and the temporal, and hold both 
these aspects of Reality to be one and yet different. 
We have seen that though we are really subject to 
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Mdy4, to a power of illusion which, in our un- 
enlightened state, makes us believe that we our- 
selves and the world are independent of Brahman, 
yet when enlightenment comes and the dark- 
ness of illusion is scattered, ourselves and the 
world are not scattered with it, but remain as facts, 
not independent of God indeed, but yet as un- 
deniable as his infinitude an J eternality. Call the 
finite relative, if you like, /. e. relative to God, and 
not absolute in that sense, but it is not merely 
vydvaMrika^ that is relative to ignorance, for we 
find it existing even after knowledge has taken 
the place of ignorance. Here, then, lies the differ- 
ence, clear and unmistakable, between what we 
conceive to be the correct interpretation of 
Veddntic Monism, and Sankara’s interpretation of 
it ; but the fact remains that in a system of Monism 
the finite and the changing are as inconceivable 
and even apparently self-contradictory ideas as 
Sankara represents them to be. Whether the In- 
finite and the Eternal are not also as inconceivable 
without relation to the finite and the temporal, we 
we have partly seen, and shall see more fully as- 
we proceed. 
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. PREFACE ^ 

The second' volume of this book comes out eight 
years after the publication of the first. It would 
have been impossible for . the author to publish it 
even at the lapse of this long period but for the 
liberality of an admirer of the Vedanta. The 
public, specially the religious public, |has lately 
heard much of -the public spirit and philanthropy 
of the Raja of Pithapuram. It is through the 
pecuniary help of this pious nobleman that’ tho 
author of these lectures is enabled to give them 
the comparatively permanent form of a book. 
Otherwise some of them should not have come out 
of their ephemeral shape as magazine and news- 
paper articles and some of them should not have 
seen the light at all in any shape. The author^s 
debt of gratitude to the kind and noble Raja is 
immense, and not confined to help in publishing 
these lectures. Since the publication of his 
Religion of Brahman in 1907, he has been feeling 
that a kind and appreciative heart is sympathising 
with him and a strong atm supporting him in his ' 
literary efforts, however humble they may be. 
There will soon be, he trusts, another occasion for 
the author to express his debt to his broad-hearted 
and high-souled patron. 

These lectures will speak for themselves. It is 
hoped that the two volumes now given to the 
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public will give a fair idea of the philosophical 

and spiritual teachings of the Vedanta to readers 

educated under the present system, men who are 

more familiar with modern thought than the 

treasured experiences of the ancient sages and 

saints of their own country. It is also hoped that 

the present volume will, on the whole, be more 

interesting to some readers than the first, as 

dealing mostly with subjects more of a practical 

than of a metaphysical nature. It is an additional 

source of satisfaction to the author to think that 
« 

it will increase the circle of pious and thoughtful 
friends and acquaintances to which his annotations 
and translation of the Upanishads and his other 
Vedantic and Theistic publications, including the 
first volume of this book, have introduced him. 

The author is indebted to Mr. G. A. Natesan, 
B, A., Editor of the Indian Review^ and Mr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha, Barrister-at-Law, Editor 
of the Hindustan Review^ for their permission to 
reprint in this volume a number of his lectures 
which appeared in their esteemed journals as 
articles. The author is also under ^ligation to 
those English translators of Sanskrit works from 
whom he has freely quoted whenever this has been 
necessary, and whose names are mentioned in the 
body of the book. As in the first volume, 
originaljtexts appear in the Appendix, 
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LECTURE VIL 

RAMANUJA AND HlS QUALIFIED 
MONISM. 

Till very lately, RimAnuja was known in Northern 
India, by little more than his name. His followers, 
though numerous in the Deccan, are extremely few 
in the North-West, and scarcely to be found in 
Bengal. Of the numerous temples in the famous 
city of Vaishnava pilgrimage, BrindS.ban, only one 
belongs, I am told, to the R^m^nuja sect. R4m4- 
nuja’s Sri Bhashya, i. e>, his commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras^ was published for the first time 
in the Devanagari character only about fifteen 
years ago at Benares. The commentary on the 
Upanishads that goes by his name is to be found 
only in the Telegu character. In fact, all that the 
people of Northern India knew of RAm^nuja's 
teachings before the publication of the Sru 
Bhdshya at Benares, was from the brief synopsis 
of these in MAdhav^chirya^s Sarvadarsaha San* 
graha, while the English translation of this book 
by Professors Gough and Cowell, and the brief 
account of Ramanuja's philosophical views in the 
Introduction to Professor Thibaut's translation of 
the Vedanta Sdt)ras in the “Sacred Books of the 
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East'* series, were hitherto the only available 
sources of information regarding him for English 
readers. An English translation of R4m4nuja*s 
commentary on the Bha^avadgitA by Mr. A. 
Govind4ch4rya, and the first volume of an English 
translation of the Sri Bhashya by Professor Ran- 
gichftrya and Varadar4ja Aengar, have recently 
been published.* The account that I shall give of 
R4m4nuja*s life in this lecture is taken mainly from 
the well-known biographical work called Bhakta* 
vtAla. What I shall say about his philosophy is 
gathered from his Sri Bhashya and his com- 
mentary on the Bhagavadgitd. have also 
fathered a few materials from the Sarvadarsana 
Sangraha, 

As I have already;said in my fifth lecture, in 
Northern India, specially in Bengal, Vedantism is 
too much identified with the teachings of Sankari- 
chirya, and it is well-nigh forgotten rfhat there are 
at least two more exponents of the teachings of the 
Vedanta whose interpretations of the Vedantic 
institutes are accepted by their followers with as 
much respect as the interpretation of Sankara by 
his adherents. Whatever the relative truth of these 
various interpretations may be, the fact is that they 


• Professor Thibaut has since given a full tranllation of the 

SH Bh&thya in a volume of the ** Sacttd Bookt of the Eail.’' 
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are greatly opposed to one another, and that ttd 
true or impartial view of Vedantic teachings can be 
obtained without some knowledge of the way 
in which these mutually opposed philosophers ex- 
pound the system. 

I have already, in my first lecture, briefly indi- 
cated the main differences of these three schools of 
the Vedanta philosophy. Before I proceed to state 
Rdminuja’s philosophical views in detail, 1 shall 
say a few words on R&manuja as a Vaishnava. He 
is the founder of the Sri sect of Vaishnavas. Sri 
is another name of Lakshmf, the consort of Vishnu. 
This sect is chronologically th^ first of the four 
recognised Vaishnava sects^ the other three being 
considered as its off-shdots. The latter are identi- 
fied with the names of Madhva, Vallabha and 
Nimbirka. As will be seen from the short life of 
R^m&nuja that follows, he was a zealous and 
even a bigotted Vaishnava^ and identified himself 
fully with his sectarian •propaganda. This is per- 
haps one reason why he is thought of more as a 
Vaishnava than as a Vedantist, and why Vedantism 
is identified almost exclusively with Sankara's 
teachings. The sectarianism of the former com- 
pares very unfi^vourabiy with the unsectarian ' 
Vedantism of the latter. Sankara was as much 
a believet in the gods of the national pantheon 
as R4m^nu)a^ and be went even so far with the 
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followers of the popular religion as to call the 
higher gods incarnations of God. But he never 
forgot his Vedantism so far as to say that any incar- 
nation of God can be perfect. In his preface 
to the Bhagavadgitd he distinctly speaks of Srf 
Krishna, the most honoured of Divine incar- 
nations, as a partial incarnation of the Deity. 
Again, Sankara’s freedom from sectarian bias- 
comes out in another way. He apparently attaches 
no importance to the historical or mythical inci- 
dents in the lives of deihed heroes. His Krishna, 
for instance, is important to him only as the 
speaker of the Bhagavadgitd^ the spiritual guide 
of Arjuna and through him of the whole hi|inan' 
race; he has nothing to do with Krishna as a 
prince or a statesman or as the beloved of the 
cowherds and cowherdesses of Brinddbana. On 
the other hand, RftmAnuja’s preface to the sam^ 
work reveals him as a sectarian Vaishnava, believ- 
ing Sri I^rishna to be the* very God infiriite, and 
speaking of even the minute details of his child 
and adult life depicted in the Puranas as parts of 
his divine mission on earth. Sankdra indeed is 
classed as a Saiva, and k is not improbable that, 
as is alleged, he favoured the worship of Siva,— 
which was the prevailing religion of Southern 
India and even of many parts of Northern India 
in his time,— as a lower discipline leading to the 
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higher forms of spiritual life inculcated in the 
Vedanta. But if one can judge irom his comment- 
aries on the three Vedantic institutes, — the 
Upanishads^ the Vedanta Sutras and the Bhaga^ 
vadgita , — which are the only works that can be 
ascribed to him without any doubt, he was neither 
an adherent of Saivism nor an opponent of 
Vaishnavism. But R4m4nuja^s Vaishnava bias is 
undoubted and appears glaringly even in his purely 
philosophical writings. 

Rim&nuja is known to be a great opponent of 
Sankara’s views^^and really a considerable portion 
of his writings is taken up with the criticism of 
Satikara’s M4y&v&da and other doctrines. Apart^ 
however, from the relative truth of their philoso- 
phies, one cannot but compare the intellectual 
powers they bring. to their work. It seems to me 
that if one can draw a distinction between a Logi- 
cian and a Metaphysician, R4manuja is decidedly 
a greater Logician than Sankara, fn his own 
way, he is also a better Psychologist. In the art 
of minute criticism and of fine analysis of mental 
phenomena, be seems decidedly to excel his great 
opponent. But I cannot say that he possesses 
the same deep metaphysical insight, the same 
synthetic grasp of ultimate truths, that characterises 
the great advocate of Absolute Monism. R4m4- 
nuja^s commentary on the first aphorism of the 
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Veddfiia Sdiras is Ghe elaborate eritkisini oS 
Sankara^s doctrine. One cannpt but admire 
deeply the cautious minuteness with which the 
great Parin^mavSidin states every argument that 
has been and can be brought forward in defence 
df his opponent's position, MAy&v&da, and then 
jirocfeeds to answer each of these arguments with 
the same and almost tiresome minuteness. San- 
fcaraj in fact, is not half so systematic and elabo- 
rate either in defence of his Own views or in 
criticism of those of his opponents. R&mftnuja, 
howevfer,. possessed the advantage of knowing alt 
^that had been written for and against S ankara’s 
philosophy during the tbr^e centuries that sPpa* 
rkted the latter from the former, the one having 
lived in the ninth and the other in the twelfth 
century of the Christian era. 

The story of R4m4nu}a's life can be briefly 
told. He was born at Perambar, to the north-west of 
Madras. The date of his birth cannOt be fixed 
With any certainty. He seems to have ftoufished 
iibbiit the beginning of the twelfth century. His 
faither's name w^s Keshav&ch&rya, and his mother's 
Bhumi Devf. He was educated at Gonjeeveram 
irtd began to preach his doctrine in that city. The 
iuthoi^ of BhnMatkila relates an interesting ifid- 
dent in conhection with Riminuja^s initiation. He 
#ks so full of burning jneal for preaching the name 
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of God, that he believed he could Convert the \Vholo 
town on the very first day of his anointment, Ac* 
cordingly, immediately on his receiving the holy 
mantra^ he ran to the gates of the city and in a 
loud voice called upon the inhabitants to forsake 
their evil ways and follow God. No fewer than 
eighty persons, it is said, responded to his call that 
very day* From Conjeeveram Riminuja removed 
to and settled for a time at Seringapatam, where 
he wrote several of his works. He then proceeded 
on a missionary tour, carrying on theological dls* 
putes with the exponents of Various sects. His 
chief controversy seems to have been with the 
Saivas, and his main object the overthrow of Siva 
worship and the establishment of Vaishnavism* In 
the course of his missionary tours, he is said to 
have taken possession of the temples of Siva at 
Venkatagiri and other places, and replaced the 
worship of that god in those places by that of 
Vishnu. When R4m&nuja returned from his travels 
to Seringapatam, a fierce dispute arose beween 
the Saivas and the Vaishnavas. The king of the 
Cholas took the side of the former. He won the 
chief Brabmanas of his kingdom over to bier 
side,<<>-the turbulent by bribes and the timid by 
threats-^and made them sign a declaration ac- 
knowledging the suprema^ of Siva over all the 
other gods. But be could not, by any means/ 
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induce the courageous Rdm^nuja to do this. The 
king proceeded to extremes : he sent armed men 
to seize and imprison the intrepid philosopher. 
R4mS.nuja, however, evaded the king’s messengers 
with the help of his followers and threw him* 
self under the protection of Betal Rdy, the 
Jaina king of the Carnatic. The king’s Jainism 
gradually yielded to the teachings of the Vaishnava 
preacher, and he became a devoted follower of 
his, being henceforth known as Vishnuvardhana. 
The new convert built a temple of Krishna at 
yidavagiri, the modern Pailakota, and placed it 
under Rim&nuja’s care. Rim^nuja lived in this 
‘temple for twelve years ; but when, at the end of 
this period, he learnt that his persecutor, the king 
of the Cholas, was dead, he returned to Seringa- 
patam and spent the remainder of his life there 
in spiritual culture. 

Besides his commentaries on the Vedintic 
institutes, Ramanuja is said to have written several 
smaller treatises, such as the Veddrtha Sangrahas 
the Vedanta Sdra^ the Vedanta Pradipa^ the 
Vedanta Syamantaka^ etc. He is also said to 
have founded no fewer than seven hundred mathas 
or colleges; of which only four exist now* R4m4- 
nuja, however, unlike Sankara, took care to make 
his system well-established among householders 
and did not extol monasticism at the expense oi 
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the domestic life* He is said to have founded 
eighty-four lines or schools of hereditary gurus or 
spiritual teachers, whereas the number of monastic 
schools founded by him was only five. 

In his criticism of Sankara^s philosophy, 
R&m&nuja first of all takes up the question of 
Nirgun'tvdd, Sankara*s view of the Divine 
nature has all the appearance of a system of 
Agnosticism. His Brahman is indeed very different 
from the Agnostic's Inscrutable Power. Even 
at its greatest subtlety it is pure or undiffer- 
enced intelligence and bliss. But the way in 
which Sankara states the Absolute's transcend- 
ence of all change and difference has the tendency 
to make it an Abstract Universal. R4m4nuja 
combats this tendency and tries to show that 
Brahman is never ntrguna^ attributeless, as he 
understands ^nirguna’ to mean, but always saguna^ 
possessing attributes. In this he somewhat mis- 
understands Sankara, for, by ^nirguna^ the latter 
does not mean ^attributeless, but only transcending 
sattT)am\ rajas^ and tamas^ the primary gunas or 
qualities of Nature. But Sankara also speaks of 
the Absolute as unspeakable and indescribable, 
and although ascribing consciousness to it, denies 
it the self-distinguishing character of ordinary con- 
sciousness. In his view, the Absolute does not 
distinguish itself either from the objective world or 
2 
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from finite intelligences, but knows itself as the 
one, indivisible Reality without a second. In a 
sense, therefore, he may be said to make Brahman 
abstract and attributeless, and it is against this 
tendency that RAmdnuja fights a long and, hard 
fight. To him there is qo attributeless reality, — 
,no unity without an element of difference in it. 
None of the recognised sources of knowledge — 
neither perception nor inference nor scripture — 
give evidence of the existence of an attributeless 
subject or object. Consciousness, which is re- 
presented by Sankara as fundamentally an un- 
differenced unity, is ably shown by Ram&nuja to 
be always self-distinguishing, — differentiating itself 
from objects in time and space. It is true, says 
he, that the scriptures sometimes speak of 
Brahman as nirguna^ but the word means, in 
such passages, nothing but freedom from lower 
and natural attributes,— freedom, that is, from the 
limitations of time and space. As to scriptural 
texts speaking of the absolute unity of Brahman, — 
texts which Sankara tries to press into the service 
of his Unqualified Monism, R4m4naja argues that 
the unity spoken of in these texts does not 
exclude distinction. That there is a manifoldness 
or difference which is compatible with unity, for 
instance, that of a tree with many branches, or of 
the ocean with numberless waves, RimAnuja knows 
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▼ery well, so that he meets his opponent very 
successfully in the interpretation of the passages 
referfed to. 

RimAnuja^s criticism of Sankara’s MAyA theory 
is most thorough, and displays his critical power- 
at the fullest. But it is one thing to expose 
the defects of a theory, and quite a different thing 
to resolve successfully the difficulties which that 
theory is put forward to explain. How far 
RAinAnuja succeeds in this most difficult task, we 
shall see by and by. In the meantime, without 
entering into all the details of his long and tire- 
some criticism of the MAyA doctrine, I shall notice 
only one important point, — his defence of the dig- 
nity and validity of perception as a source of 
knowledge against the MayAvAdin’s strictures on its 
unreliableness. The MAyAvAdin makes much of 
dreams and illusions, and urges these as evidence 
of the misleading character of perception and 
the unreality of the material world. In reply to 
such arguments, our philosopher cites a number of 
:ases which are usually set down as cases of pure 
illusion, but which, he tries to show, are partially 
based on reality, such as the appearance of a white 
conch as yellow to jaundiced eyes, in which case 
it is really the yellow colour of the bilious sub- 
stairce that is seen by the affected person ; the 
appearance of a crystal gem as red on account 
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of its close proximity to a China rose, in which 
case the crystal transparence of the gem is over- 
powered by the brilliance of the i^ose ; and similar 
other cases which the philosopher explains from 
his standpoint, sometimes with real and sometimes 
with imaginary science. One ingenious explana- 
tion of erroneous perception is, that all objects 
in Nature are mixed, everything having in it 
elements of other things and these being liable 
to be mistaken for those things. Thus, that 
mother-of pearl is sometimes mistaken for silver, 
is due to the fact that silver does really exist as an 
element in it, so that its silver part is sometimes 
seen to the exclusion of its shell part, and thus 
leads to error. Riminuja also shows that even 
real dreams and illusions are not utter uhrealities, 
—that they also are real in some degree. They are 
real (i) as mental changes, (2) as representations 
to one particular mind, if not to all minds, (3) 
as partly though not wholly objective in their 
reference, and (4) as morally useful to the souls to 
which they are presented. 

Thus far I have considered the critical side of 
Rftm&nuja’s philosophy. We have seen how he 
emphasizes the element of difference in reality, an 
element which Sankara, in hia enthusiasm for 
unity, all but ignores. In this respect he has. done 
a great service to the cause of Vedantic Philo* 
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sophy, and the country ought to be grateful to h,im. 
But in supplying this much-needed emphasis on 
difference, Rd.m&nuja has not been successful, 
as it seems to me, in keeping his hold strong on 
unity. He has, indeed, earnestly tried to do so ; 
he has tried to be faithful to the utterances of 
scripture both on the unity of the Creator and 
creation and their difference. But his insight seems 
to have failed him in catching the true spirit of 
scriptural deliverances on unity. It seems to me 
that Riminuja's attempted reconciliation of 
Monism and Dualism is mechanical, and that his 
Dualism is the result of intellectual conviction, 
while his Monism is due to mere faith in the 
monistic utterances of the Upanishads. To come 
to details, however. What is R4m4nuja\s idea 
of the relation of God and Nature ? According to 
him Nature is related to God as the body is to the 
soul. As the body depends for its life on the soul, 
so does Nature depend for its existence and its 
movements on God. As the soul penetrates the 
body, as it were, and keeps every -part of it living 
and active, so does God pervade Nature and act 
in every part of it. Nature cannot exist without 
God and is, in that sense, one with him. As 
Rdm&nuja says at the end of a number of quota- 
tions from Sruti and Sn^riti in defetice of his doc- 
trine : /^Similarly, several other scriptural passages 
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declare that the Highest Person forms the Self o 
all, and that intelligent and non-intelligent things 
have no separate existence from him, because thos»e 
intelligent and non-intelligent things, which exist 
in the form of subject and of object, and which 
exist also in all conditions, constitute the body of 
the Hightest Person, and, are in consequence, 
subject to his control/^ Again, a few lines below : 
^'Accordingly, with the object of making this 
very thing known, some scriptural passages say 
that the w'orld, in its condition as effect, is he 
himself/^ (Commentary on the Brahma-Sutras^ 
Aphorism L) But it may be objected that the body 
as dead matter can exist without the individual 
soul that lives in it. Cannot Nature, in the 
same way, exist without God ? I cannot say what 
answer R^mAnuja would give to a question like 
this. Apart from the figure of the body and the 
soul, he gives us nothing that can help us in un- 
derstanding bis view of matter and mind. He is 
not an Idealist like Sankara, and never tells us 
that the object is relative to the subject as sense 
is to understanding. But nevertheless, he teaches 
again and again, with tireless uniformity, that 
Nature is dependent on God and that the utter- 
ances on the urireality of Nature in Sruti and 
Smriti are really directed against the popular 
notion of the independence of Nature. 
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In dealing with the relation of God to the indi- 
vidual soul, R4in4nuja gives us the same figure as 
before. As the soul is to the body, so is God to 
the individual self. The latter cannot exist witliout 
the former : it is dependent on him. God is the 
very Self of jiva^ by which Riminuja means, 
not that the finite consciousness is essentially 
identical with the Infinite, but that the finite 
cannot exist without the Infinite. In the case of 
both Nature and the individual soul, what RimA- 
nuja teaches is not their unity or identity with God 
in any real sense, but their inseparable connection 
with him ; and this inseparable connection is not 
shown by any philosophical process, — ^either by 
an analysis of the contents or conditions of ex- 
perience, or an appeal to Intuition, or by any in- 
ference, deductive or inductive, — but is accepted 
simply as the substance of scriptural teaching. 
But if it is only inseparable connection and de- 
pendence by which Nature and finite souls are 
related to God, how does R^minuja explain such 
uncompromisingly monistic utterances in the 
Upanishads as * Sarvam khalu idam Brahma^ 
‘ Tat tvam asi* and the like? R4m4huja^s 
method of explaining such texts is very simple. 
When it comes to interpreting texts declaring 
unity, he. simply assumes that by ‘unity’ the scrip- 
tures ^mean nothing but the dependence and con- 
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nection that he teaches. To him * Nature is God^ 
means nothing more than ‘ Nature cannot exist 
without, God/ or ‘Nature implies Go^/ and the 
same explanation holds good of God’s relation to 
the individual soul. ^ Tat tvam asV means, ‘You 
cannot exist without God,— God is your Self, that 
is, that on which you depend for your existence 
and your activity. The identity implied in this 
famous text lies, according to him, not between 
the Universal and the individual Self, as the 
direct and literal meaning of the text clearly is, 
but between the Self of the Universe, and the 
Self of the individual self. In regard to us he 
is the Self of our selves, as if anything that re* 
tquired another as its Seif could be called a Self 
without doing violence to language. As Rdpiflnuja 
says in the same commentary that I have already 
quoted from, “ The word ‘ that^ points to the 
Brahman who is omniscient, who wills the truth and 

w^ho is the Cause of the world ....the word ^thou^ 

which is equated with ‘ that! sets forth the Brah- 
man whose bndy is the individual self which is 
associated with non-intelligent matter ; because a 
grammatical equation must denote only one thing 
which exists in two forms.” Now, one could ac- 
cept Rim^nuja’s interpretation of the text if by 
the ‘ individual self,* he meant the vijn&nitfnan^ 
our individuality or egoity ; but elsewhere, in the 
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same commentary, he carefully discriminates the 
self from egoity, and shows that it is the former, 
the self, and no# the latter, that is the true subject 
of knowledge. But when we reach the true sub- 
ject of knowledge, the true Self which makes and 
at the same time transcends the relation of subject 
and object, we reach beyond all limitation, we 
reach the Ultimate Reality, and to say that this 
Reality requires another Self to make it real, is to 
say that it is not a self, and to be guilty of a cori- 
tradiction. I wonder if Ramanuja saw all this. 

In his peculiar interpretation of Vedantic doc- 
trines, R4minuja seems to follow an ancient tradi- 
tion. He professes to popularise the commentary 
of Bodhiyana, a work which is now lost. The 
antiquity of his system is proved by the fact that 
more than three centuries before him, Sankara 
expounded and refuted it, in the form in which it 
then existed, in his commentary on the Brahma* 
Sutras. Qualified Monism of Riminuja’s type 
then, must have existed as a recognised doctrine 
long before Sankara’s time. But if RAmdnuja^s 
Metaphysics is an ancient system, his Theology, 
his Vaishnavism, must be as ancient or perhaps 
more so. The latter belongs to, or is, at any rate, 
connected with, the Bh&gavata-Panchar&tra 
school. We find this school mentioned in the 
second second chapter, of the Veddnta* 
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mentioned there as a school opposed to 
to Monism. However, as a follower of the 
PanchardtrUj Rctminuja identifies the Supreme 
Being with Vishnu and describes him, in all his 
aspects, as a personal Being, essentially and 
eternally different from finite souls and from 
material objects, though supporting them by his 
immanence. God, according to him, has five 
manifestations, and is to be worshipped in the one 
or the other according to the capacity ,of the 
worshipper. His lowest or grossest manifestation 
is in archds or images as objects of adoration. 
The next in order of subtlety is vibhava /.e., 
emanation or incarnation — the class of deified 
heroes. The third is God^s fourfold manifestation 
(vyuha) as VAsudeva, Sankarshana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha, and the fourth, called Sukshmuy 
is the entire Supreme Spirit with the six attributes 
of exemption from sin and the rest. The fifth 
manifestation is his presence as the Antarydmin 
or Inner Ruler of all things, described in such 
texts as those in the Anatarydmi-Brdhmana of 
the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, Of the four 
vyuhas just named, Vdsudeva is the entire Divine 
Self, Sankarshana his presence in the antahkarana 
or spiritual Organs, Pradyumna his guidance of 
the intellect, and Aniruddha his immanence in the 
sensorium. The worship of God consists, accord- 
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ing to R4m4nuja, in {\) abhigamanam ov 
i.e, the sweeping, besmearing, etc., of the way to 
a temple ; (2) ^updddnam or preparation, the 
collection of flowers, incense and other appliances 
<if vvorship ; (3) ijyd or adoration, i,e,y the act of 
worship ; (4) svddhydya or reading, i.e., the study 
ot sacred texts and the uttering of praises to the 
Deity ; and (5) yoga or meditation on the nature 
of God. 

The goal of all spiritual culture is, according 
to R4m4nuja, the attainment of Brahmasdyujya 
or likeness to God and the final translation, with- 
out the possibility of re-birth, to Brahmaloka or 
or the Divine regions, as described in such texts 
as those in the first chapter of the Kaushitaki 
Upaniskad or the last section of the Chhdndogya, 
There the soul lives in the constant presence of 
God and in the companionship of other liberated 
souls. In this state, of final beautitude, the finite 
soul, notwithstanding its likeness and nearness to 
God, is clearly distinguishable from him and is 
never absorbed in him, as is taught by SankarA- 
ch&rya. R4m&nuja claims that his view is upheld 
by the author of [the Brahma-Siitras in the fourth 
pada^ fourth chapter, of this great work. There 
can be no doubt that the condition of the liberated 
soul described in this section of the Sutras is a 
relation of unity-in-difiference with the Supreme 
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Self, and Sankara himself admits this. But while 
he describes such a state of liberation as only 
apekshikant^ partial or relative, holding that abso- 
lute liberation is taught elsewhere, R4m4nuja 
interprets the section as a delineation of final 
liberation and does not look elsewhere for a 
liberation more absolute than what is herein set 
forth. While to Sankara the Brahmaloka is one 
of those lofty regions where the soul halts in its 
way to final obsorption in God, to R4m4nuja it is 
the final destination of all souls which have attained 
the highest enlightenment and purification. Ac- 
cording to him, absorption in Brahman would 
be, if it were at all possible, not the liberation, 
but the utter destruction, of the soul. The highest 
state a^finite self can attain to is a state of absolute 
holiness and entire likeness to the Divine nature, 
and a clear realisation of its dependence on the 
Infinite. To the present writer, RAmAnuja^s inter- 
pretation of the section of the Brahma-SiSitras 
referred to above, and of the scriptujral texts on 
which it bears, seems to be substantially far more 
true to', Reason and Scripture than Sankara^s. A 
defence of RAmAnuja^s interpretation would, how- 
ever, take us beyond the scope of this lecture. 
I may refer you to a somewhat full discussion 
of the whole subject in the essay on Bondage 
and Deliverance” in my Hindu Theism. I shall 
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conclude with the remarlc that the prevalent notion 
that the Vedanta teaches absorption in God and 
that absorption is actual annihilation, has brought 
the Vedanta into bad odour with most minds which 
know anything about Vedantic doctrin|ii^, and has 
done a great harm to the cause of Vedantism. 
Rdmdnuja^s interpretation of the true Vedantic 
doctrine of liberation, if widely known, is calculat- 
ed to correct this wide-spread notion and do a 
great service to the Vedantic cause. 
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TF1E VEDANTA AS A BASIS OF 
PRACTICAL RELIGION. 

It seems to be a widely prevailing opinion 
that the Vedanta, whatever itsWalue may be as a 
theory of the universe, cannot supply any proper 
basis for practical religion. Practical religion 
consists in dependence on a Higher Power, in 
offering praise and prayer to a Higher Person than 
the worshipper, in following a law imposed on the 
human mind by a Higher Mind and in aspiring 
after likeness to a Being morally superior to the, 
aspirant. Vedantism, being a monistic system of 
philosophy, lacks, it is supposed, all the conditions ' 
of such k religion. Its Brahman being the only 
Being in the universe, having no Nature or 
finite being apart from itself, is not properly, 
it is said, a personal Being, and it is to a personal 
being alone that praise and prayer can be offered. 
Even if the undifferenced consciousness ascribed 
to it by the Vedanta be acknowledged as consti- 
tuting personality, it cannot yet, it is urged, be an 
object of worship, for its undivided unity excludes 
other persons, and in the absence of worshippers, 
makes worship impossible. In the same manner. 
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by abolishing the distinction between the giver 
and the receiver of law, Vedantism, it is confidently 
asserted, makes the moral law itself impossible 
and takes away the reality from all moral distinc- 
tions and moral relationships. 

1 need hardly say that I do not accept this 
indictment of Vedantism as a religion without a 
proper basis. That it is a religion with an elaborate 
system of disciplines, with formularies of praise 
and prayer, with a scheme of salvation and clearly 
laid-down rules for its realisation, cannot admit 
of any doubt. If my hearers have any doubt about 
this point, this doubt will be effectively cleared 
away, I am sure, by the subsequent lectures of 
the present series, in which I propose to deal 
more with the practical aspects of Vedantism 
than the metaphysical, which latter has hithertO' 
occupied me almost exclusively. What is con- 
tended for^ however, by the opponents of Vedant- 
is not that it is not a religion, but that it 
has no right ^ to be one, — that it is through a 
supreme inconsistency that it exists as a religion, 
that if it Were consistent with its fundamental 
principles, it would cease to be a religion. I need, 
again, hardly say that I do not accept this view of 
Vedantism. But I must say that I have, to the 
fullest extent, felt the force of the objections stated 
above. 1 have felt their power and have come to a 
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clear understanding as to how far they are due to 
the intrinsic difficulty of the Vedanta as a theory 
of the universe, how far to a wrong presentation 
of its principles by some of its advocates, and how 
far to a misunderstanding of these principles on 
the part of those who have never made an earnest 
effort to think themselves into it, — to place them- 
selves, for a time, on its point of view and thus 
endeavour to grasp the fundamental conceptions 
on which it is founded. It has also often seemed 
to me that the difficulties found in the Vedantic 
system are mostly such as exist in one shape or 
other in every system of religion Vi^liich professes 
to be rational, jand that though this fact does not 
in itself maintain the position of Vedantism as 
a self-consistent system of rational religion, it is 
not particularly concerned in resolving difficulties 
which are common to it with all other systems 
of religion, especially when such difficulties are 
raised by those whose own systems are not free 
from them. 

To come, however, face to face with the ob- 
jections and difficulties referred to, let us, first of 
all, take up the question of personality. I propose 
to discuss personality under two heads, (i) Divitie 
and (2) human, to see if the Brahman of the 
Vedanta is a. personal Being according to the 
ordinary meaning of the term, and whether, in that 
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sense, man himself possesses personality. In the 
meaning commonly attached to the word personal, 
two conceptions seem to be included, ( i) that of 
self-distinction and {2y that of self-exclusion. In 
some minds the two conceptions seem to be 
blended, self-distinction meaning to them self- 
exclusion, while in minds capable of finer analysis 
the two ideas are more or less clearly distinguished. 
Now, if personality consists in a self-distinguishing 
consciousness, the Brahman of the Vedanta is 
undoubtedly a personal Being. ^Consciousness is * 
essentially self-distinguishing,-— knowing itself to 
be infinite in distinction from finite objects and 
transcending time in the very act of knowing 
passing events, h is only a wrong analysis of 
consciousness, or the wrong notion that unity is 
opposed to and incompatible with difference, that 
represents the Infinite and Absolute to be an un- 
difierenced unity and in that^ sense an impersonal 
Being. The very essence of consciousness beirig 
seM-distinction, the infinite and absolute Being 
must, in knowing hintself, distinguish himself from 
the finite and the relative,— the Creator distinguish 
himself from his creation. It is a false Infinite fox 
which there is mi finite distinguishable horn it ; it 
IS a falae Eternal for which there is no world of 
change from which i| distinguished itself ; and it is a 
false 6<M who h^ no wodd related to and yet 

4 
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distinct from him. That the God^ of the Vedanta 
is not such a. God, must be evident to you 
from what I have said in my previous lectures 
on the Vedantic philosophy of Nature and Mind. 
But if Brahman is a personal Being in the sense 
of a self-distinguishing Consciousness, he cannot 
be said to be a personal Being in the second of 
the two senses attached to the term, the sense of 
self-exclusion. The God of the Vedanta, though 
distinct from the world of finite objects and 
changes, is yet related to it, — related to it as its 
Cause and Support, as its very truth. The world 
of space and time, though distinguishable from 
him vwbo transcends space and time, is yet not 
separable from him, not independent of him. There 
is therefore, no exclusion in the Divine act of 
self-distinction. God, in distinguishing himself 
from finite objects, does not exclude himself from 
them,— does not give them an independent exist- 
ence. The independence of Nature, if it were 
at all conceivable, would make the infinitude of 
.God meaningless, and therefore unreal. Nor can 
man as a conscious being be held to be independ- 
ent of God. We have seen bow, according to 
Vedantic teachings, the consciousness in man is 
identical with the Divine consciousnessi being the 
manifestation of the latter time and space. 
If, therefore, personality implies self-ciclusiPn, 
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and God can be said to be personal only if his 
consciousness, instead of comprehending human 
consciousness, excludes it, so that fcan, in looking 
within, sees only himself as a finite being, and. 
not God as the Ground and Truth of his being, 
then surely the God of the Vedanta is not a 
personal Being. But personality, in the sense we 
are just considering, amounts to limitation. A 
conscious being existing out of relation to other 
conscious beings is really a limited being, and if 
a personal God is such a being, the God of the 
Vedanta, in not being personal, loses nothing in 
dignity. In not being personal, he is not reduced 
to anything less than, but is rather elevated to 
something greater than, personal ; he becomes 
super-personal. The Vedantist, therefore, when he 
is twitted with worshipping an impersonal God, may 
justly turn the tables upon his opponent and accuse 
him of worshipping a limited and external God — of 
being really, though unsuspectingly, a votary of 
that idolatry which he professes to have outgrown. 

However, we shall understand this aspect of 
the Divine personality better when we have seen 
in what sense man himself is personal, and in 
what sense not, to which question, therefore, I 
shall noiv draw your attention. 

It is evident thAt man, as possessing a self- 
distinguishing consciousness, is a personal being. 
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In' this sense^ hk personality consists in distin- 
guishing himsetf from and yet finding hitnseif in 
relation with objects in space and time. In the 
same ivay be distinguishes himself and yet feels 
himself related to his felloMr-beings. The diflScuUy 
as to man's personality arises, however, wlien we 
contemplate his relation to God. The Vedantic 
doctrine of the unity of God and man seems to 
efface man's distinction from God and, in that sense, 
his personality. And if man has no real person- 
ality, if he is not, tn a real sense, distinct from 
the Eternal and the A4>solute, there does not exist, 
it is rightly thought, any morality or r^eligion for 
him in the proper sense of the term. But as in the 
case of God, so in that of man, we must give up 
the idle hope of agreeing with unreflecting common 
sense in all respects. As in the case of God we 
see that he ts not personal in the sense of a 
consciousness existing in exclusion from the co 9 > 
sciousness of man,— that though infinitely trans- 
cending the conscious life of roan, God at the 
same time comprehends that life within his infini- 
tude and makes it what it is,— so, in the of 
man, wcj must be prepared to find, as we actually 
do, that he is not personal in the sense Jot a 
consciousness independent . of the Divine con- 
sciousness, •«*«-that though he has an IndividuaHty 
which distinguishes him from God and makes 
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morality and religion possible for himi bis per* 
sonality is only a subordinate personality, a refiec* 
tion, as it were, of the personality of God, wbo is, m 
a sense, the only personal Being in the universe. 
It seems to me that it is an invaluable discipline for 
an aspirant after religious truth and religious life 
to be once for all convinced of the fact that * man 
has no independence as against God, that be is 
constantly dependent on him for everything that 
constitutes his life, — ^for knowledge, feeling and 
strength, for all that he has,— *and that whatever 
personality he has is derived from God and 
depends on him for its existence moment after 
moment. That this is not the popular belief, ia 
clear. The common belief is that man received 
his personal existence from God at a partculiar time 
and has since been living independently of bim^ 
receiving from his Creator additions to bis spiritual 
possessions from time to time, but not constantly 
depending on him for his very existence. It is a 
valuable discipline, I repeat, for a religious aspirant 
to see the utter erroneousness of this belief, the 
source of ait pride and selfishness, and if any 
religion remains for him after this revelation,*^ 
which many seem to doubt,— *to try to reconcile 
it with this stern fact. To me nothing seems to 
shake the notion of man’^s independence of God 
more effectively than the phenomenon of sleepy 
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profound, dreamless sleep— and I think the com- 
posers of the Upanishads and their commentators 
and interpreters fully saw the significance of the 
phenomenon and drew the conclusions which follow 
necessarily from it. I ask your attention for a few 
minutes to this impartant point and hope you will 
be amply repaid for any effort you may make in 
the direction. The essence of man's life is, you 
will agree with me, consciousness — self-conscious- 
ness and the consciousness of objects distinct from 
the self. Man would not be man without consci- 
ousness. Now, if man were an independent being, 
if his life were anything apart from the infinite Life, 
—anything existing, even for a time, in exclusion 
from the Divine existence, — his consciousness 
would always remain^ intact ; it would never be 
suspended. The least that can reasonably be 
expected from an independent being, without which 
his very existence as a conscious being is incon- 
ceivable, is that his existence as a conscious being 
should be continuous and should not be suspended 
every now and then. But this is just what we 
do not find in the case of man. His consciousness 
is not a fixed, continuous, unchangeable entity, 
but is in a constant flux, dropping some of its 
contents every moment,— forgetting the facts of 
experience, I mean, every now and tfien,-?- 
never holding them all at once, and suffering a 
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total suspense in dreamless sleep. We see, indeed, 
that the contents of our consciousness are not 
really lost,— that they are held indestructibly in 
the Eternal Consciousness, in which we live, move 
and Jiave our being, but this fact does not any 
the less disprove the other stern fact, that in 
profound, dreamless sleep, our consciousness in 
its individual form is suspended, or, in other words, 
we practically cease to exist as personal beings. 
The infinite, all-comprehendine Consciousness, 
which manifests itself with some of its contents 
as man's consciousness in his waking hours, re« 
mains indeed unchanged and undiminished in our 
hours of sleep also, and re-manifests itself at 
the time of re-awakening ; . but the limitations 
which distinguish man from it, which confine our 
knowledge to a definite number of objects, while 
all things lie constantly revealed to it, are, in 
the state of sleep, evidently cancelled for a while. 
Describe this fact anyway you like,— say, if you 
choose, that in sleep, man ceases to exist, that 
he is merged in the Infinite, or that he simply 
rests in the bosom of his Divine Mother,— the 
utter dependence of man on God revealed by it 
is undeniable, and we must reconcile with it wbat« 
ever idea we may form of man's personality and 
of the nature of the moral and religious life pos« 
sible for him. 
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On the other hand, Qur conception of the Divine 
personality is very different from what we are 
forced to form of the personality of man. We 
cannot think of any the least content of the 
Divine consciousness being* absent from it for a 
moment Not only must we think of the contents 
of what we call our consciousness as persisting 
in the Divine in our waking as well as in our 
sleeping hours, but we must also think of objects 
outside our individual life,-*the whole cosmos of 
existence, in fact,— as ever present to the Divine 
Mind. While for us there is a distinction of 
witliin and without— of things present to our con*' 
scioitsness and those absent from it— there is no 
such distinction for God. While for us, as indivi* 
duals, knowledge is an event, a process, having 
a relative beginning and end, so that knowing is 
being only relatively and not absolutely,-— and 
we sfv the world only partially, only so far as 
bnowledge is realised in us,— to him- knowing is 
an eternat state, so that knowing and being are 
absolutely one ,* in knowing the world he consti* 
tutes it— ^he is ft, tliough the world is not he in 
t^e sense of exhausting him. Though time and 
space caiunot exist without him, and he is himself ^ 
tiwie and space as the Effect-God 
IS^), he, m his absolute essence, transcends 
and space, so that changes in the past 
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and future exist in him as eternal facts and ^here’ 
and ^ there/ * this* and ' that/ lose their discrete- 
ness in the indivisible unity of consciousness. 
Here, therefore, in the Divine nature, we find 
personality in the truest sense, combining the ideas 
of independence, absolute unity and permanence 
which we necessarily attach to it. God, therefore, 
is not only a personal Being in the truest sense, 
but he alone is personal in that sense. 

But if man is not a personal being in the sense 
of a self-subsistent, independent entity, he un- 
doubtedly possesses personality in a subordinate 
form, being, as we have seeb, a partial manifesta- 
tion or reproduction of the Divine consciousness. 
I beg you to meditate with me for a while on 
the true meaning as well as the reality of the 
personality that thus belongs to man. dt is indeed 
true that it is the Divine mind itself that re- 
produces itself as the mind of man, that whether 
we know what we call our own thoughts or what 
we distinguish as things, though they are thoughts 
none the less, the mind knowing and the mind 
known are the same, that it is this identical mind 
in which thoughts and things exist when, in the 
hours of sleep, it cease.s to manifest itself in an 
individual form, and that it is the same mind that 
re-manifests itself in our re-awakening hours. It is 
also true that the of this partial manifestation 
5 
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of the Infinite in time and space is a mystery 
which philosophy has not yet been able to explain 
fully. But the difference into which the One and 
Indivisible thus breaks itself without at the same 
time parting with its oneness and indivisibilityi is 
a stern fact and should be seen in all its fulness 
and significance if the metaphysical grounds of 
religion and morality must be comprehended and 
made secure against an easy-going and self- 
complacent Pantheism that delights in merging 
all natural and moral distinctions in a blank, 
colourless unity. We should see, then, that the 
manifestation of the Divine life as man constitutes 
a personality as distinct from the Divine person- 
ality as such manifestation could possibly be,— that, 
in the language of the Athanasian creed, though 
the substance is the same in God and man, they 
are two persons, and not one. While God is 
without beginning, man, however wide the view 
he takes of his past, always finds something to 
limit his vision. He has a relative origin, he is 
born, while God is unborn. While the Divine 
consciousness is all-comprehensive, the contents of 
the human, however great in number, are limited 
even in the wisest of men. While God never 
forgets anything, man is subject to constant obli- 
vion. While there is no growth and progress for 
the Eternallyw-perfect, the vtry life and glory qf 
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man is in continual growth in perfection. While 
God is almighty, realising his ends without effort 
and opposition and capable of performing an^ 
infinite variety at the same time, man is conti- ’ 
nually opposed by forces not his own and has to 
fight his way on little by little. But the most 
important distinction between God and man is the 
moral. While the moral law is eternally realised 
in God, so that for him there is no gulf between 
the ideal and the real, with man the law of 
righteousness is always an ideal, and a life of holi- 
ness a process of struggle and growth. While 
unity with the world, unity with other moral 
beings, is eternally realised in God, so that the 
very life and breath of God, if we may so speak, 
is perfect truth, justice and goodness, man's con- 
sciousness of unity with his fellow-creatures and 
with his Creator, which is the basis of moral con- 
duct apd moral feelings, is a thine slowly realised 
through ages of effort and by means and appliances 
of infinite complexity. 

All these distinctions between God and man, 
therefore, justify the consciousness of difference 
from the Divine Being which man feels, in what- 
ever mood he may be, and which lies at the basis 
of all religion and morality. They Justify those 
conceptions of man's relation to God which are 
to be found in all popular religions,, but which 
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philosophers, looking too muth into thfe esseMi&I 
unity of God and man and, ignoring the no Uss^ 
undeniable di^^tinction between them, condemn as- 
too dualistic, anthropomorphic and even super- 
stitious. They justify the appellations »ve give to 
the Infinite in moods of tender devotion, the names- 
by which we call him out of the fulness bf out 
hearts. He is really our Life and Support, but 
Hope and Joy, our Father and Mother, our Friend 
and Helper, our Master and Lord, our Saviour and 
Redeemer, our everlasting Goal and Rest. It is 
true that popular conceptions of these relationships 
between God and man are much mixed up with 
error and superstition, that while the difference 
implied in the relations is seen by the unreflecting 
mind, the underlying unity escapes its vision, and 
God and man are conceived to be related much 
in the same way as two finite and mutually in- 
dependent beings. But there is an opposite error 
also which I have already noticed, and wrhich ought 
to be guarded against. It is that of concentrating 
one's attention so much in the unity as to ignore 
the difference. Neither the unity nor the differ- 
ence can, indeed, be completely ignored, and 
religion, even in ts extremest forms, contains both 
the elements, — perhaps the one more implicitly than 
the other. Even the most unqualified Montsin, Jor 
instance^ contains an element of difference^ however 
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oWtWately it in»ay try tb ignore it. It delights in 
the equation “ So^ham/* — * He is V or, ‘ I arti He. 
But this equation would be as impossible without 
difference as without unity. The He’^ and I'* 
are Brahman in two moods or forms, the Universal 
and the individual. If the difference of the nwod'Sh 
br forrhs is ignored, the equation, that is to say, 
Monism as a doctrine or spiritual condition, be* 
comes impossible. The state of supreme illumU 
nation in which the unity of Gfod and mart is per- 
ceived, belongs to the world of manifestation, anci 
being distinguished from the eternal self-know* 
ledge of the transcendent Brahman, implies 
difference as well as unity. But this difference, it 
may be said, yields at best only a religion of con* 
teraplation, one that is confined to a meditatiVb' 
realisation of the unity of God and man ; it can- 
not yield a religion of fervent devotion and prac- 
tical iksefulness. I admit that to many a Vedantisty 
religion is little nvore than meditation and a sort 
of ecstasy that accompanies its higher stages. 
But that is due, not to their religion, correctly 
understood, but to their own inconsistency or 
narrowness of vision. As I once said elsewhere, 
monistic attitudes of mind are really conscious^ 
acts of subsumption— the subsumption of the 
finite under the Infinite, and as- such acts, they 
depend, for their very possibility, bn the presence 
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of the finite, in however dependent and pheno- 
menal a, fqrm, as well as that of the Infinite. 
The conditions of worship are not therefore absent 
in these attitudes, nor can it be said that the only 
form of worship possible in them is contempla- 
tion. If there be room for contemplation in them, 
there is, I contend, room for more emotional 
forms of worship also. While in them, the finite, 
now blessed with conscious unity with the Infinite, 
cannot but remember the process of discipline 
that has gradually led it to this height of com- 
munion. The series of Divine dispensations that 
have ended in its finding its deliverance, — in its 
being freed from the fetters of sin and ignorance,— 
cannot but be present in thought to it ; and the 
Divine attributes of active love and holiness 
implied in effecting this blessed act of liberation 
must be directly present to it in these moments. 
All this, it is evident, leaves ample room for the 
free play of those feelings of gratitude, reverence, 
love, self-consecration and the like which are 
claimed as the exclusive results of lower forms of 
worship. On the other hand, what are considered 
as the most dualistic conceptions of the relation 
God and man, will be found, on examination, to 
contain a monistic element, however unconscious 
of this those may be who use these concep- 
tions. The element of unity in the relation 
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of father atid son, as it obtains in religion^ is 
clear even to ordinary thoughtful people. There 
must be something of God in man,-— man must 
be of the same substance as God — to be entitled 
to Divine sonship, and what can the Divine 
substance be but consciousness? It will not^o 
to say only that there is a unity of kind between 
God and man, that man is a conscious being 
as God is one. Mere similarity of substance does 
not constitute the relation of father and son,— 
there must be identity of substance. Thus, if the 
relation of father and son between God and man, 
which all popular religions recognise, is to have 
any real meaning, the Divine and the human 
consciousness must be acknowledged as one — one 
and yet different. I might examine some other 
conceptions used by religious men and show that 
they also are based on a recognition, however 
implicit it may be, of a real unity of God and man. 
But I need not go into details. All conceived 
relationships between God and man that imply 
any intimate intercourse, are in fact founded on 
unity. Two mutually independent substances or 
persons without anything to bind them together, 
cannot be conceived to have any traffic between 
them. Human beings, who seem to the superficial 
observer to be independent of each other, are, to 
the piercing eyes of science and philosophy, bound 
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to one another by a thousand bonds of anity, 
physical and spiritual. When, therefore, God is 
conceived as seeing our hearts, hearing our prayers, 
revealing truths to our souls, breathing stre*ngth 
and holiness i»to us and leading us on by the hand 
in the path of spiritual progress, the crass dualism 
of ordinary thought breaks down and a profound 
•unity is recognised between the Divine and the 
human spirit. If what is called Common Sense 
Theology does not admit the existence of this 
unity, it is because it k so far unreflecting, and 
is contented with accepting popular beliefs without 
analysing them. Idealistic philosophy, whether 
here or elsewhere, has never been satisfied with 
this uncritical acceptance of religious conceptions, 
but has gone deeply into their source and essence 
and thus seen that unity which is hidden from the 
popular view. 

We thus see that Vedantism, as a monistic 
doctrine, as teaching the essential unity of God and 
man, leaves ample room for practical religion of 
the most tender and exalted type, and that ordi- 
nary dualistic thought, which pretends to enjoy a 
monopoly of practical religion, has really no advanr 
tage over that doctrine in that respect, but is rather 
vitiated by inconsistency in admitting no under- 
fying unity as the basis of that-close intercourse 
between God and man in which it professes to 
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believe. It is clear that a system that sees only, 
difference is as incompetent to become the basis 
of practical religion as one which sees only 
unity, and that a system like the Vedanta, which 
sees both unity and difference, can alone con- 
stitute a philosophical ground of the moral and 
religious life. I have shown, in my previous 
writings, how the Vedanta distinctly recognises 
both these aspects of truth in its doctrine of the 
relation of God and man. Perhaps our discussion 
of the subject would have been more complete if 
we had taken up one question in connection with 
it on which I have been purposely silent, namely, 
the question of man’s final liberation or union 
with God. There is a widely prevailing belief that 
the Vedantic doctrine of final liberation is 
nihilistic, — that whatever difference between God 
and man it may admit as existing in the state of 
ignorance, it teaches the complete merging of the 
individual in the Universal in the state of supreme 
illumination. I need hardly say— what can be 
gathered from my interpretation of the Vedantic 
philosophy of God, man and Nature in my previous 
lectures of this series— that I hold such a doctrine 
of liberation to be not only irrational, but ^ clearly - 
unsctiptural. As I have shown in my treatise 
on Hindu Tkeismy and as I shall show once 
thore it| the last lecture of the present series, the 
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Vedantic idea of liberation— the idea that one sees* 
‘set forth in the Upaniskads and the Brahma 
Sitrai^\% very different from that of the merging 
of the individual in the Universal^— that while the 
state of final union with Brahman is one of a 
complete disappearance of egotism — in which God 
is seen as All-in-all— this vision of all things 
in God and God in all things is itself a state 
in which unity and difference are wonderfully 
combined, and which, being a state of perfect 
enlightenment— of a direct perception of the True, 
the Good and the Beautiful — is necessarily a condi- 
tion of perfect love and holiness. 

I need hardly more than briefly touch upon 
another aspect of the question in hand, namely 
the difference between man and man. The same 
fact, — the fact of finite reproduction in time and 
space — which makes every man a personality 
distinct from the Divine, makes him also an indi- 
dual different from his fellow-creatures. We are all, 
indeed, one in the indivisible consciousness of God, 
which is the basis of our being and which makes 
intercourse between man and man possible, but 
nevertheless my thoughts, as psychological facts, as 
reproductions of the eternal ideas of the Divine 
mind, are not your thoughts. Far less are my 
feelings — my joys and sorrows, my loves and 
hates— yours. And the same holds good, wltb 
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even greater truth, of our volitions. Even self- 
consciousness, the highest category under which all 
minor categories have to be subsumed, — the high- 
est truth of which all other truths are only forms — 
must be contemplated under two aspects, the 
original and eternal, and the derivative and re- 
produced, so that while self-consciousness as in 
Brahman must be conceived as absolutely one aiW 
indivisible, as in man it must be conceived as plural 
and mutually exclusive — exclusive in a relative sense 
of course. Thus, being distinct and partly exclusive 
personalities, distinguished from one another not 
merely by their bodies, their annamaya koshas^ 
but even more effectively and permanently by the 
inner and subtler koshas, — the prdnamaya^ the 
tnanomayay the vijndnamaya and the dnandamaya^ 
men find ample room for that intercourse with 
their fellow-beings — that wonderful play of unity, 
in-difference — which constitutes the moral life. 
Every finite person being both one with and differ- 
ent from every other, there is given ample scope 
for both the distinction and harmony of indivi- 
dualism and altruism— of duty to self and duty to 
others— of self-development and self-sacrifice, that 
constitute the ever-recurring and ever-solving 
problem of morality and religion. Thus the essen- 
tial unity of all finite consciousness, instead of 
making morality impossible, is seen, when truly 
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understood, to be rather the basi& of the moral 
life. As Professor Deussen, a German Vedantist, 
truly says, the commandment " Love thy neigt^ur 
as thyself” finds its reason in the Vedantic 
principle, " Thy neighbour is thyself." It is only 
when man sees himself to be essentially one with 
his neighbour, that the true ground for social 
morality, for truth, justice, love,' benevolence and 
the complete devotion of self to the service of his 
kind into which morality culminates, is really 
perceived. It is then seen that the good for self 
is the same as the good for others, and that the 
highest good for man is the conscious realisation, 
in bis thought, feeling and action, of that unity-in- 
difference between man and man and man and God 
which is eternally realised in the Divine conscious- 
ness. As the scriptures say, " He who sees all 
beings in the Self and the Self in all beings, does 
not henceforth hate any one. When, for the wise 
man, all beings become the Self, then, for him who 
sees unity,, there is no delusion and no sorrow." 
Isopanishad, 6, y). Again, " He, whose soul is 
attuned hy yoga, sees the Self in all beings and all 
beings in the Self ; he looks with ah impartial eye 
oh all. That 0 Arjuna, " who looks on the 
joys and sorrows of all as bis own, lives in me.” 
(Bkttgavadgiti, vi.) 



LECTURE IX. 

'THE ETHICAL IDEAL OF THE 
VEDANJp.\. 

Ethical theories may, for all practical purposes,, 
be ranged under three main classes, (i) the 
Hedonistic, those which make pleasure the 
object of all moral actions ; (2) the Legalistic, u e.^ 
those which are based on the abstract idea of right 
or law,— according to which duty should be done 
for duty^s sake, and not for the sake of any ulterior 
object ; and (3) the Idealistic, i. e , '^hose which are 
founded on the idea of self-realisation or self-- 
satisfaction as the end of moral action. It seema 
to me that Hindu ethical thought successively 
pas»sed througfh the Hedonistic and the Legalistic 
stage, and at last, in matured Vedantism, rested in 
the Idealistic, retaining, at the same time, all the 
elements of truth contained in the first two forms 
of thought. Thus, the ethics of the Sanhitis and 
the Br&hmanas may be roughly characterised 
as Hedonistic. They prescribe domestic and 
social duties, penances and sacrifices, and promise 
pleasure here and hereafter as their reward. Their 
criterion of the rightfulness of an actiou'-^the end 
of existence with tbem^is pleasure; they see 
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nothing higher. But at least as early as the time 
represented by the Purva, Mivihisa of Jaimini, we 
find the Legalistic conception of, duty already 
attained, and even formally, if only perfectly, 
enunciated. According to Jaimini, the duties pres- 
cribed in the Vedas ought to be performed not 
mer^^lv for the plea«nrah]e results they will bring, 
but because they are enjoined as duties, The laws 
should be observed for the sake of the laws, even 
though one may not desire the fruits obtainable 
by their observance. The individualistic position 
---the position that one should follow only his own 
sense of pleasure or of right — was clearly trans- 
cended in the stage of thought represented by 
Jaimini, for he appeals to a higher, universal 
authority to which every individual must submit. 
His idea of this higher authority is indeed not free 
from theological prepossessions, for he identifies it 
,with the Vedas. But his conception of Vedic 
inspiration is something far more rational than the 
popular conception. The Vedas, which, according 
to Jaimini, are nothing but a body of laws, of litdhi, 
and nUkedha^ prescriptions and prohibitions,— 
the science and philosophy contained m them 
being only illustrative matter and of no essential 
importance — are, he says, eternal, unwritten," apau^ 
fuskeya, not the work of a personal author or any 
f^nmber of such authors. The philosophical 
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defence of this doctrine proceeds upon the pre- 
supposition that sabdas or words, that is to say 
all ideas — for what are words but the expression 
of ideas in sound? — are eternal, uricreatbd, mani- 
festing themselves in the intellectual lives of 
rational beings, revealing themselves to sages in 
their plenitude, but without any natural begin- 
ning or end. The Vedas, as embodiments of 
these ideas, are thus unwritten, unoriginated— 
the rishis being only their drashtdras^ seers, and 
not authors. That }aimini hit upon a most im- 
portant truth, must be admitted by all who believe 
in the supreme authority of the moral law and 
regard moral distinctions as ultimately absolute. 
It was important that a universal and eternal 
source of the moral laws was seen, and that the 
ever-changing desires and fancies of the individual 
mind were perceived to be a totally inadequate 
basis for it. There was also an important element 
of truth in recognising the laws and customs that 
had guided the nation from time immemorial, 
as an embodiment of moral anthority. The mis- 
' take lay only in not perceiving the partial and 
tentative nature of the embodiment— in the com- 
plete identification of the Law in its absolute 
nature with the national code. 

The error of individualism and egoistic Hedo- 
nism, however, must have been seen by our people 
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much earlier than the time of the PArva Mim&nsL 
It must have been perceived as soon as our fore- 
fathers passed frpm the idea of propitiating the 
gods by mere material offerings to that of the 
spiritual worship of an infinite Spirit. They must 
have seen the insufficiency of a mere sensuous view 
o|Jife and felt after something intrinsically good, 
and not good merely for the pleasure derived from 
it. In the Katkopanuhad^ probably one of the 
earliest of the Upanishads^ we already find the 
distinction between the good and the pleasant 
clearly laid down. Mritu or Death says to his 
interlocutor, Nachiketas. ** The good is ^e thing, 
the pleasant another. These two bind men in 
different ways. He who accepts the good, obtains 
true well-being ; but he who chooses the pleasant, 
loses his highest good. (II. i.) 

In what does the highest good consist ? The 
Upanishads are unanimous in teaching that it 
consists in union with the Absolute, the Infinite/ 
the Soul of souls. He is the true Self of all, 
and it is the duty of every rational being to 
free himself from the mistaken identification of^ 
himself with finite objects and realise his unity 
with the Infinite. The search after Brahman, the 
Absolute Self, is the one absolute duty of every 
moral agent— the susbtance, as it were, of which 
ail other duties are only forms. The Divine or 
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absolute standpoint— the consciousness of unity 
with Brahman— is the criterion of right, the 
measure with which the value of all actions is to 
be measured, the ideal condition in which there is 
no sin, no sorrow. As the Isopanishad says: 
"He who sees all things in the self, and the self 
in all things, hence hates no one." Again 
"When, to the wise man, all things have become 
the self, where is illusion, and where is sorrow to 
him who sees unity ?" The Being with whom unity 
is thus sought, and unity with whom constitutes 
the ideal of perfection, is not, with our theologians, 
a purely intellectual Being, far less a mere meta* 
physical abstraction of being, as is sometimes 
represented by superficial critics. He is, tp them, 
a moral Being, a person of perfectly holy will, the 
Teacher, Guide and Saviour of finite souls. As 
the Svet&svatara Uptnishad says : "That person, 
is the great Lord ; he is the Mover of the heart, 
the guide to this holy state, and an inexhaustible 
Light."' (Ill 12.) " Man is liberated," says the 
same Upaniskad, " by perceiving him in the soul 
who is the giver of holiness, the destroyer of sin^, 
the Lord of glory, the immortal, the support of 
all toings* 

Now, this view of Nature and lif^the 
unity of all souls in ope Supreme Soul, and.intto’s 
duty of realising his unity with this Universal 
7 
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Sout-**«revotutionised previous ethicd, the dhtcs 
of selfishness. When the real self of man was 
[Perceived to be not individual, but universal, 
the search after mere individual satisfaction was 
feh to be an unworthy object. The pursuit 

of selfish desires was found to obstruct the true 
^vision of the soul and impede its union with 
the Absolute. The old religion of penances 

and sacrifices was therefore condemned, or retain- 
ed only as a lower discipline calculated to divert 
the' mind from the grosser pleasures of the visible 
world and draw it up to supramundane objects. 
The Mundakopanishad^ after speaking of sacrifice 
is a duty, says : “These boats in the form of 
sacrifices, consisting of eighteen members (i,e. 
sixteen priests, the performer of the sacrifice and 
bis wife), in which the lower duty has been pres- 
cribedi are weak. Those who commend this ({>., 
this lower duty) as the good, become subject to old 
age and death again. Those who are ignorant 
and yet consider themselves wise and learned, 
those fools suffer much and wander like blind 
if eople led by a blind man.' (I. Mundaku^ IL y, #). 
Though the lower codfe of sacrificial duties wis 
not altogether discarded, the motives to which it 
appeal^ were condertfned uncompromisingly. 
The rites and ceremonies prescribed in the old 
i^^ ittight be performed; but it wais 
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without any desire for reward, here or hereaftee. 
They were to be performed merely as purificatory 
disciplines, or as means of showing respect to the 
gods. The same unselfish motive should guide 
the performance of domestic and social duties. 
The object of all is to purify the heart, to discipline 
the' mind, to bring all the propensities of the soul 
under the control of Reason. The natural, lower' 
life of man, which is under the guidance of the 
senses and the intellect, takes no cognizance of the 
higher life open to Reason alone, — the life in union 
with God. Hence the reign of Reason is to he 
established both within and without, in the inner 
life of thoughts, feelings and desires, and the euter 
one of practical conduct. As the KathopanishaS 
says : “He whose charioteer is Reason, and whose 
reins are the mind, reaches the end of the path,— 
the highest place of the Alhprevading.” (HI. 9,) 
Again : “When all the desires (t.r. selfish, indivi* 
dual desires) that have taken hold of man's heart, 
are destroyed, he becomes immortal, and obtains 
Brahman even here.” 

All this is taught with a greater richness 
expression, if not with a greater emphasis in tho^ 
BhaguvadgUi, The as you already , know, 
called the Smriti Prasthdna, ethical inrtitute, Qf 
tjhe 'Vedanta,the two other 
ilfaniskads, the Sruti Prasthdna or 
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institute, and the Brahma Sitras, the Nyiya 
PrasMna or logical institute^ The ethical as 
well as the metaphysical teachings of the book are 
only ah elaboration of the teachings of the Vpanu 
shads, and as it is mainly to indicate the type and 
not the details of the ethical teacb^^ Of .the 
Vedanta that I speak, I shall not draw upbn it more 
largely than making two extracts fiom itt» In the 
following, which occurs in thtsixteenflt chapter, 
the Giti seems to sujp up the main features 'of a 
godly character “Freedom from fear, puritjrbf 
heart, perseverance in the pursuit of knowledgtl, 
abstraction of mind, gifts, self>restraint, saOrifice, 
the study of the Vedas, discipline, straightforward* 
qess, harmlessness, truth, freedom from the habSt 
of backbiting, compassion for all beings, freedom 
from avarice, gentleness, modesty, absence of vaiO 
activity, noble>mindedness, forgiveness. Courage, 
holiness, freedom from a desire to injure others, 
absence of vanity, are his, 0 descendant of BhUrata, 
who is bom to god-like endowments.” 

In several passages of the book, specially in the 
^rlier chapters, the author seems to labour under 
the legalistic idea— that of actions being right’ or 
strong ^for their own sakes. ' But gradually the 
siipremefend of all action, the perfect, on of the 
.soul^'^he realisation of the Universal in individual 
llfis-i^^es out of his struggles—strugglof^^ l^iMt 
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the legalistic prepossessions of his early training. 
This realisation of the Universal on the part, of the 
individual is termed by the author Brahmanirv&na 
^extinction in Brahman — a significant but rather 
misleading word. It is a most appropriate term 
froirif the author's standpoint, for when God, the 
Univetiial Sdnii is seen to be all-in-all, the indtvi-* 
duarperceivet'that in itself it is nothing, that it^is 
only h*" reproducition, manifestation or incarnation^ 
Of God, and not anything independent of or apart , 
from him. It feels itself to be merged in or unified 
with God. But that this merging or unification 
is no^ a natural event, but a spiritual condition, a 
c^dition necessitating the existence of the indivi* 
dhal, though in conscious union with God, is 
cyident. Hence 'nirvana^ misleads only the super- . 
licial and the thoughtless, those who have no expe- 
rMce of the phase of spiritual life to which it is 
applied. However, let us see how the author of 
the Giti describes Brahmanirvina. He says: 
‘The devotee whose happiness is in the self, whose 
rest is in the self, and whose light also is in the self, 
becomes one with Brahman and obtains brahma* 
nirvdna. The sages whose sins have ^rished, 
whose doubts are resolved, who are self-restram|(} 
and who afe intent on the welfare of beings, 

obtain Brahmanirvdnd. The ascetics are 
free desire and Writhe and whose minis are 
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- r^tstrRtnQd^aiKl who have knowledge of the self, 
liaye Br^h^ttHtrvdMa on both sides of death. He 
l^arho has restrained the senses, the sensory and the 
^ndfirftanding, whose highest aim is final emanci- 
^{latlbn, from whom desire, fear and wrath have 
‘departed, has already obtained liberation. <He, 
^knowing me (t. e. God) to be the acceptor of all 
ift^rifices and austerities, the great . Lord of the 
l^rlds, and the friend of all beings, attains tran< 
Juillity.” (V. 29.) . 

• ! vd^ow, there is a widely prevalent idea that the 
Vedanta favours monasticisro, cries down the active 
duties of domestic and social life, and inculcates 
i^olaition and detachment from the world. The 
idea owes its origin to the strong tendency to 

Ainonasticism and isolation visible in certain classes 
of Vedantists and finding prominent expression 
in the writings of Sankardchdrya and other 
l^t'Buddhist Vedantists. But to identify the 
testings of the Vedanta with the teachings of 
theee writers is the same mistake as, for instance, 
to confound Christianity with the Mediaeval 
Monastlcism of Europe. The custom of retiring 
from public life and devoting oneself to devotioni^ 
Mercisci in the seclusion of the forest in old 
1^, was -’indeed known even in the ^rly day| 
^ ^he end that there we^ isolated 

of both sexes whP. oither indefi^itel^t; 
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delayed entrance into the married statt^ or did not 
enter it at all, if also apparent from^ cases lik^ 
those of Raikv^ and Gflrgf Vdchaknavf. 
that there w^re orders of monks and nuns reipruite# 
from persons of all ages and filled with peopIe VhO’ : 
shrank from the bitter discipline of domestic and 
social life, and looked upon isolation and mendi* 
cancy as the best way to liberation, does not appifat| 
from the earliest literature of Vedantism. Sucbl|^ 
state of things is clearly against the teachings 
the Vedas, and became fashionable only aftdf^ltd 
Buddhistic heterodoxy had been established, and 
was then largely imitated even by enthusiasts whd 
were orthodox in their views in other re^ltetsi 
There are, indeed, isolated passages here and 
there in the in which monastic life is 

prescribed or praised ; but most of the teachers 
whose utterances are recorded in these ancieht 
compositions, show a delightful contentment willt 
domestic life, and many ignore the very idfea ^ ' 
detachment from society as a part of the rdfitind 
of life. I may refer, for illustration, to two outline 
diews of the principal duties of life in which 
there is no mention whatever of retirentent froth 
domestic life even in old age. The first!mf’thi|^ 
.lumnaiarii> is contained in the first vtAti df Ihd 
T^tiirtfa VpanishAd, and the other foiins the 
close of the Chkindp0*^ The latter 'J^es sd 



niitch sigNpt monastiqdiiii Ibat it was^ in later 
times, tortfred by the extrieme defenders of that 
scheme of life into meaning l|at the life of a 
^boUfe^lder is intended for those oi\|f who merely 
VedaSi but do not understand their pur« 
port P' However, as to the way in which one 
should live as a domestic and social being, — as to 
4he place of human affections in the total scheme 
of. life, I shall quote an ancient teacher of Vedant- 
ism, the great sage Yijnavalkya, who was first a 
iiMi>0l|holder, but who seems to have retired to the 
forest in an advanced age. Maitreyf, one of his 
two wives, having declined the offer of mere earthly 
at the time of his retirement, and asked 
fer instruction on the life eternal, he is overjoyed 
and compliments the lady by saying : “ You‘ are 
sttrely dear to me, but you have increased my love 
f<^ you (by asking this question).” He then goes 
“ Surely, the husband is not dear for the sake 

Inti^nd dear. Surely, the wife is not dear fol 
the sake of the wife, but for the sake of the Self is 
the wife dear. Surely, sons are not dear for tha ‘ 
take of th^ sons, but for the sake of the Self ai 


ms deal.” (Brihadiranyaka t/paniskatl, //. 4. j.) 


same way. Yijnavalkya speaks «£ ricb<% 
iA^es% animals, the worlds, the ^ds, pe V^||^, 
and all things generally a, dear not', for 
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thdv own sake, but fo^ th^ sake of the i^If. That 
this *SeIf ’ is not oar small individuality, Which is all 
that the natural man or even the philosophical 
Hedonist understands by the term, but the Infinite 
Universal Self, the common Self of all, a|^p^$ 
from what follows this enumeration of finite^ 
things that are dear to us. On the knowledge 
of this Self, says YAjnavalkya, all things are 
known. Those who suppose anything to be out 
of the Self, are forsaken by all things, z.^., remain 
in utter darkness as to their real nature. ** Tl^f lev 
gods,” says the teacher in unmistakable terms, 

** these Vedas, all these creatures, all this is the 
Self.” The love of God, then, is the great ot^jjcH 
to be realised through all domestic and sociat 
duties. I shall make only one more reference 
before I close. The spirit in which man should be 
served, — that every service rendered to man is 
really rendered to God — is taught by a parabfet 
in the Chh&ndogya Upanishad which remindz^^rlpi 
olthe words of Jesus in speaking of the 
Judgment—” Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren; ye have done it unto me.” An anchorite, 
^^whom. two devout householders had refusei^oc^ 
Ijl^inded ithem that God, though unseen, .etist^ 
in (liany fdrms, that all food was really pippared 
for him, and ’that in refusing food to. tht poor 
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beggar, they had reall/ refused it to him. Tie 
householders were thankful for the reminder and 
satisfied the anchorite. 

I shall close this short and imperfect sketch 
of %dantic ethics by referring to certain unjust 
critlfcisms made from time to time by Christian 
critics on these ethics. The Vedanta is sometimes 
charged by these critics with being a purely meta- 
physical system and being indifferent to ethical 
distinctions. The charge is sometimes based on 
the fundamental Monism of the Vedanta, which, 

is said, leaves no room for moral distinctions, 
and sometimes on certain mystical passages which 
seem to mean, to the superficial reader, that he 
who has known Brahman has risen above the dis- 
tinction of virtue and vice and is at liberty to do 
whatever he likes. Now, as to the first part of 
the charge, I have already tried to dispose of it 
in my eighth lecture, — that on the Vedanta as a 
basis of practical religion. I shall here deal wi|b 
the class of passages referred to. The follow- 
ing are instances of .such passages 

. ** When the seer sees the bright and active 
Lordi'the source of the lower Brahman, tbeii the 
wise^an gives up both Virtue and vice, Itnd attainsf 
pure and supreme equanimity.*' 

(///. Mundaka^ a. j.) 
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who has no whose mind, 

llesiref is not mixed up with the act, would not kill 
« even if he were to kill these people, and is not 
fettered by the consequence of his action/’ 

{Bhagavadgitd^ XVI I L 77.) 
‘'As [one embraced by a beloved wife Snows 
not^anything without nor anything within, soUhis 
person (the individual self), when embraced by the 
all-knowing Self, knows not anything without nor 
anything within. His condition becomes one of 
satisfaction in self, of the absence of desire (for 
other things), and above sorrow. In this condition 
the father becomes not-father, the mother noU 
mother, the worlds not-worlds, the gods not-gods, 
the Vedas not-Vedas. In this condition the thief 
becomes not-thief, the destroyer of a fetus not- 
destroyer-of-fetus, a chanddla noi’Chandala^ a 
paulkasa (a low-class man) noi^paulkasa^ a 
srantana (anchorite) not-sramana^ an ascetic not- 
ascetic. He is not touched by virtue, nor by vice. 
H^passes beyond all the sorrows of the heart.” 

(Brihaddranyakay IV, 2. 12,) 

“ The thought *|Why did I not do the right ? 
WAy (fid I do the wrong?’ does not agonise hjm. 
He who knows this looks upon them from th^mand- 
pcnn# of^the self. He who knows this looksiipon 
l^otb from the standpoint of the self.” 

(Taittiriyay //. g.) - 
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Now, it must iitHftrstbe premised that if such, 
passages occurred in works which were elsewhere 
silent on or indifferent to morals, the construction, 
put upon them by the critics in question would be 
unobjectionable. In that case their immoral ten- 
dency would not admit of any doubt. But occur- 
ring, as they do, in works the authors of which 
call upon their readers at every turn to abjure 
wicked deeds and desires, authors who would not be 
contented with anything short of the utter eradi- 
cation of egotism and an unbroken union with the' 
All-holy, it seems little short of perversity to 
represent them, as some do, as indications of an 
unholy libertinism resulting from ascertain philo- 
sophical extravagance. To one who would not 
shut his eyes against the rigorous course of moral 
and spiritual discipline prescribed everywhere in 
these works, these passages would seem to admit 
of the following explanation. In the first place, 
they are protests against the selfish motives that 
dictate popular morality, — the desire for obtaining 
reward and avoiding punishment which is fostered 
by the Karmakdnda of the Veda itself, say- 
ing that the wise man who knows God avoicft bQth 
virtue and vice, iht Rishi means that such a mail 
lises above popular morality, — above the Sesire 
|pr reward and the fear of punishment Secondly, 
ihOiSe passages indicate the purely impersonal 
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attitude to which the mind^is faised by conscious 
union with God, an attitude so far aboye all con- 
siderations of personal gain and loss, and so per- 
fectly at one with the universal, that if one were 
to do even an apparently sinful act from such, a 
standpoint, no sin would or should be imputed to 
him. This does not mean that good and bad deeds 
are all the same, but that, as the motives that 
dictate sinful acts to ordinary mortals — the motives 
in which the sinfulness of the acts consists-— 
are absent in the person living in constant union 
with God, he cannot be said to incur sin even if 
he does such acts. In such a case there would 
be no sinful motive, and hence no imputation of 
sin. Thirdly, such expressions,— expressions of 
the absence of difference, even the difference be- 
tween virtue and vice, — are intended to empha- 
sise the fundamental unity — the unity of God- 
underlying all things. Expressions like those in 
the Brthadaranyaka just read are intended not 
to ignore differences altogether, but to emphasise 
the underlying unity in which all things, however 
great their differences, rest and are in that sense 
one. *^6 same purpose finds expression in another 
form,— in the form of a trustful contentment with 
life a whole notwithstanding our moral failuret . 
and disappointments. Such a contentment arisei 
from the faith, that the final disposal of things isii^> 
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the hands of God, in whose all-seeing ey^ there 
is no absolute evil, and who makes what is 
relatively evil a stepping stone to the good. It is 
such faith that seems to have dictated the 
passage from the Taittiriya Upanishad just read, 
in which the writer disparages vain regrets at the 
close of life for things done or undone, and 
teaches the dying aspirant to look at both virtue 
^^d vice from the standpoint of the Self, i,e. from 
the divine standpoint, as having contributed, * 
under divine dispensation, to self-realisation, the 
finaF goal of all human efforts. 

, .^14 But, nevertheless, it must be remembered, 
that it is with the general drift and purport of the 
scriptures, and not with particular passages, 
specially those of doubtful meaning, that we are 
mainly concerned, and it may be freely confessed 
that the authors of these works are by no means 
men of the same spiritual level. Their utterances 
represent varying shades of spiritual growth and 
therefore varying degrees of inspiration. But I 
must go even farther and admit that there are 
one or two passages in the Upanishads — and it is 
with the Upanishads and the two other prasth«ms 
with vyhich we are mainly concerned, as the final 
authority on Vedantism — there are passages, I 
t say, in the Upanishads^ which are diametrically 
Opposed to the whole spirit of these compositions. 
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But because they are so diametrically opposed to 
the Upanishads^ it is incredible that they could be 
composed by any one really connected with the 
movement represented by them. Their admission 
into the canon of Vedantic scriptures cannot be 
otherwise explained than by attributing it to a 
certain oversight or incautiousness on the part 
of the early compilers. I refer specially to a 
passage of undoubtedly immoral import in the 
fourth Brdhmnna, sixth chapter, of the Brihaddra-^ 
nyaka Upanishnd and one of similar import, 
but a little less indelicate, in section 13 of the 
second prapdthaka of the Chhdndogya, Now, the 
Brihaddranyaka and the Chhdndogya^ as well as 
some of the other Upanishads^ are evidently 
compilations and contain utterances of varying 
soiritual worth. Besides, the section of the Bru 
haddranyaka in which the passage just referred 
to occurs, is probably a later addition. The whole 
tenour of the section, apart from the particular 
passage in question, suggests a certain lowness of 
taste and the prevalence of superstition and ritual- 
ism. It would not perhaps be far from the truth, 
therefore, to fix its composition at a time when 
the tide of old spirituality had ebbed away, and it 
had become possible for persons who would be 
disowned by the old rishis to step occasionally 
into their holy seats. 
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leave out these exceptional passages 
th^^i^the Vedantic system of Ethics stands out as 
a grand and imposing structure, both as regards 
its foundations and the practical principles built on 
them. It is a system which may bear a favourable 
comparison with any of the most advanced systems 
that have been propounded in ancient or modern 
times. As I have already said, it is a system 
which, though founded on the idea of self-reali- 
sation, combines in itself the good elements of all 
the other chief systems of ethics. Though not 
fundamentally individualistic, it sees the truth of 
individualism so far as to admit that the perfection 
to be realised by every moral agent is his own 
personal perfection, which, though realisable in and 
through social life, is not identical with, and cannot 
wait for, any imagined perfection attainable by 
society in general. Though not Hedonistic in its 
basis, Vedantism is Hedonistic to the extent of be- 
lieving that the union with Brahman in which per- 
fection consists is a state of supreme felicity — ^the 
only state, according to it, which is truly happy. 
As Sanatkumdra says to Ndrada in the Chhan» 
dogya, The Infinite alone is blissful, there is no 
happiness in things limited.** Vedantic ethics do 
not found on the idea of abstract law, that of 
duty for duty*s sake, without reference to any 
realisable object*; but they do favour this idea so 
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far as to teach that every duty^ As a partial realUa<« 
tion of our tlrUe self, is duty for its own sake, and 
is, in that sense, absolute and not relative to any- 
thing else. I may add before closing that the 
Vedantic system of ethics, as I have expounded it, 
seems to bear a somewhat close resemblance'' to 
the Hegelian system and the British school of 
ethics that has lately arisen Under the influence of 
Hegelian teaching. The tracing of this resem- 
blance, both in its doctrinal and historical aspects, 
would be an interesting study, and might even 
lead to practical results in the great fusion of 
races, religions and civilisations that is now going 
on in this country. 


LECTURE X. 


THE VEDANTIC SYSTEM OF SPIRITUAL, 
CULTURE. 

We hive what the Vendanta aims at as the 
^abjeijt of all human efforts. It is the attainment 
unity with Brahman. It is an end at once 
ethical and spiritual. There can, indeed, be no 
distinction between the ethical and the ’ spiritual 
Hn a system of culture based on the idea of self- 
^realisatiou—the attainment of the Infinite Self 
or Spirit. Every step in moral progress is a step 
in self-realisation — a step forward in spiritual life. 
Having spoken, therefore, of the ethical ideal of 
the Vedanta, I have nothing more to say on its 
spiritual ideal. The two ideals are identical. But 
in my last lecture, I spoke mainly of the ideal,— 
of the end — to be attained. I did not speak 
of the means of attaining it, except so far as the 
end could not be spoken of apart from the means. 
In this lecture I propose to speak particularly of 
the sddhanSi the disciplines or methods of spiritual 
culture prescribed in the Vedanta. 

\ said in my second lecture that the rishts 
held God to be unknowable to the impure-hearted, 
the restless, the thoughtless and the irreverent, 
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and that they led their disciples through a long 
process of discipline before trying to instil into, 
them the principles of the divine science. I added 
that the moral and spiritual exercises indispen* 
sable for the acquisition of the science of God 
had been, in later times, formulated into what is 
called the Sddhana Chatustaya^ the fourfold! 
discipline. I then gave a brief exposition of these 
sadhansj following Sankara^s commentary on 
the first aphorism of the ^driraka-Mirndnsa and 
Govindinanda’s annotations on the commentary. 
I also said that those sddhans would be found 
enumerated and expounded in all important 
Vedantic works, with only slight variations in the 
exposition. I shall now, in a somewhat detailed 
exposition of these disciplines, follow one of thesp 
works, the well-known Vedantasdra of Paramhansa 
Sadananda Yogindra, widely used as a hand-book 
df the Vedanta Philosophy. 

Saddaanda goes a step backward and speaks of 
the exercises leading to the Sddhuna Chaiustaya^ 
Regarding the qualifications of a student of the 
Vedanta, he says : “ The qualified person is ope 
who possesses due intelligence, tliat is, one who, 
by reading the Vedas and Vedangas according tq 
rule, either in thi^ life or in a former one, 
has obtained a general idea of the meaning of 
the whole,— who, by performing the constant 
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and occasional rites, the penances and devo- 
tional exercies, and abstaining from things done 
from a desire of reward and from those which 
are forbidden, has got rid of all sin and so 
thoroughly cleansed his mind,— and who has 
adopted the four-fold discipline. The ‘ things done 
from desire of reward ’ are the Jyotishtoma sacri- 
fice and other things of a similar kind which are 
the means of procuring heaven and other objects 
of desires. The ‘ forbidden things’ are the slay- 
ing of a Brihman and the like which result in 
hell and other undesirable things. The ‘constant 
rites’ are the sandhyi prayers and the like, the 
omission of which causes evil. The ‘ occasional 
rites’ are such as the birth-sacrifice following the 
birth of a son, and such like. The ‘penances' 
are such as the Chandrayann and others which 
are undergone only for the removal of sin. The 
‘devotional exercises’ are such as the Sindilyk 
Vidy& (of the Chhdndogya Upanishad) and the 
like, consisting of meditations on the immanent 
Brahman. The principal object of the constant 
and occasional rites and of the penances, is the 
purification of the intellect, and that of the 
devotional exercises the concentration of the 
mind.” (Col. Jacobs’ translation, slightly altered.) 

Sad&nanda then explains the Sidhana- 
Chatustaya thus : ‘* The four disciplines are (a) 
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Discrimination between the eternal and the non- 
eternal, (b) indifference to the enjoyment of re- 
wards here and hereafter, (r) the possession of 
quiescence, self-restraint &c., and {d) desire for 
liberation. 

(a) Discrimination between the eternal and 
the non-eternal is the discernment of the truth 
that Brahman is the only eternal substance and 
all else is non-eternal. 

“ {6) Indifference to the enjoyment of rewards 
here or hereafter is complete indifference to the 
enjoyment of the things of this world, such as 
garlands, sandals and other objects of sense, — and 
of those pertaining to the next world, such as 
nectar and other sensuous objects, because, being 
the result of actions, they are non-eternal. 

(c) Quiescence, self-restraint etc., are quies'- 
I cence, self-restraint, abstinence, endurance, con- 
templative concentration and faith., Quiescience 
is the restraining of the mind from objects of sense 
other than hearing (the scriptures) etc. Self- 
restraint is the turning away of the external organs 
from objects other than hearing (the scriptures) etc. 
Abstinence is the continued abstaining of the 
external organs from sensuous objects other than 
hearing etc., after they have been turned away 
from them ; or it may be the abandonment of 
prescribed acta in a legitimate manner ( 1 .^., by 
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becoming an ascetic.) Endurance is beaiting the 
polarities of heat and cold etc. Contemplative 
concentration is the fixing of the restrained mind 
on hearing and similar things helpful to them. 
Faith is trust in the utterances of the spiritual 
teacher and of the Vedanta. 

{d) Desire for liberation is the longing for 
emancipation from bondage.*^ 

This exposition of the fourfold discipline by an 
old Vedantist, though eminently correct and autho- 
ritativCi will not perhaps have made things quite 
clear on account of its brevity. I shall therefore 
make a quotation on the subject from a modern 
Vedantist who has had the double advantage of the 
most liberal education that the West can afford 
and of being trained and guided in her spiritual 
life by native spiritual teachers of eminence. I 
refer to the much respected theosophical leader^ 
Mrs. Annie Besant, who in her Path of Disciple* 
ship speaks thus of the qualifications of an initiate 
into spiritual life 

*The first qualification is the outcome of the 
experiences through which he has passed ; they 
awake and train in him Viveka or discrimination, 
discrimination between the real and the unreal, 
between the eternal and the transitory. Until this 
appears, he will be bound to the earth by igno- 
rance, and worldly objects will exercise over him 
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^ their reductive glamour. His eyes must be 
opened, be must pierce through the veil of Miydj 
at least sufficiently to rate earthly things at t;heir 
true value, for from Viveka is born the second of 
the qualifications— 

Vairigya* I have already pointed out to you 
that a man must begin to train himself in separa- 
tion from action as regards its fruit. He must train 
himself to do action as a duty without continually 
looking for any sort of personal gain, That 
training, we will suppose, has been carried by 
a 'man certainly for life after life, before the 
demand is made on him, which he must answer 
to a very considerable extent before? initiation 
is possible, that he shall become definitely in- 
different to earthly objects. . , As reality and 
permanency make themselves felt in the man^s 
mind, it is inevitable that wordly objects shall 
lose their attractioni and that he shall become 
definitely indifferent to them. When the real 
is seen, the unreal is so unsatisfactory ; when the 
permanent is recognised, if only for a moment, 
the transitory seems so little worth striving after ; 
in ‘the probationary path, all the object^ around us 
lose their attractive power, and it is no longer by 
deliberate effort of the will that he does not permit 
himself ^ to work for Truit. . • Seeing objects, 
Iheni itvlheir^tcanskoiy diaracteri it is quite natural 
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that out of indifference to the objects should also 
grow, as a matter of course, that which he has 
long been striving after, namely indifference to 
their fruits ; for the fruits are themselves but other 
objects. The fruits themselves share the imper* 
mancncy and uni'^-ality which he recognises) having 
seen the real and the permanent. 

And then the third of the qualifications has to 
be gained on the probationary path : Satsam- 
patti, the sixfold group of mental qualities or 
mental attributes which show themselves within 
the life of this chela-candidate-— as perhaps we 
may call him. He has long been striving to rule 
his thoughts in the manner with which we are 
familiar. He has been practising all those methods 
which we spoke of yesterday, to gain self-control, 
to acquire the habit of meditation, and to perform 
the building of a character. These have prepared 
him now to show forth in the real man— for we 
are concerned with the real man and not with the 
illusory appearance— ^to show forth in the real man 
sama, control of the mind, that definite regula- 
tion of thought, that definite understanding of the 
effects of thought, and of his relation to the world 
around him, as he affects it for good or for evU 
by his own thinking. By the recognition of that 
power that he has, either to help or to mar by his 
own thought the lives of other men, how to binder 
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or to help the evolution of the race, he becomes a 
deliberate worker for human progress and for the 
progress of all evolving beings within the limits of 
the world to which he belongs. And this regula- 
tion of thought— now a definite attitude of the 
mind— is preparing him, as we shaJI see, for com- 
plete and definite chelaship, where every thought is 
to be made the instrument of the Master^s work, 
and where comparatively without effort the mind 
is to run along the grooves that are traced for it 
by the will. 

** Out of that regulation of thought, now so 
largely accomplished, follows, inevitably dama^ con- 
trol of the senses and the body, that which we may 
call regulation of conduct. Do you notice how, 
when dealing with things from the occult stand- 
point, they are reversed as compared with the 
standpoint of earth ? Worldly men think more of 
conduct than of thought. The occultist thinks far 
more of thought than of conduct. If the thought 
be right, the conduct must inevitably be pure ; if 
the thought be regulated, the conduct must evitably 
be well-controlled and governed. The outer ap- 
pearance or action is only the translation of the 
inner thought which in the world of form takes 
shape as what we call action ; but the form is 
dependent on the life within, the shape is depend- 
ent on the moulding energy which makes it. The 
, 10 
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Arupa world is the world of causes. The Rupd 
world is only the world of effects ; and therefore, if 
i^e regulate thought, the conduct must be regulated, 
as it is the natural and inevitable expression of 
thought ” 

Mrs. Besant^s exposition of the next sadhana^ 
uparati^ does not agree with that of any of the 
Vedantic authorities I have consulted. She ex- 
plains it as a wise and sustained tolerence of 
all human errors and frailties. 1 shall omit her 
exposition of this discipline and pass on to that of 
the next, titikshd, The next point, in this (t. e,^ 
the aspirant's) mental attitude, is," she says, 
^^iittkshdj endurance, a patient bearing of all that 
comes, a total absence of resentment. You will 
remember how I drew your attention to this as a 
thing to strive for, how a man was gradually to get 
rid of the tendency to feel injured, how he was to 
cultivate love and compassion and forgiveness, and 
the result of that cultivation of the mind is this 
mental attitude, steady and defined. The inner 
man. thus gets rid of resentment— resentment to- 
wards everything, towards men, towards circum- 
stances, towards every thing that surrounds him in 
life. Why ? Because he sees truth and he knows 
the Law, and therefore knows that whatever cir- 
cumstances surround him, they are the outcome of 
the good Liw. He knows that whatever man 
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may do to him, they are only the unconscious 
agents of the Law. He knows that whatever 
comes to him in life is of his own creating in the 
past, and so his attitude is the attitude of absence 
of resentment. He realises justice, therefore he 
cannot be angry with anything, for nothing can 
touch him which he has not deserved ; nothing can 
come in his way which he has not put there in his 
former lives. Thus we find that no troubles and no 
joy can turn him aside from his path ; he is no 
longer to be changed in directio* by anything 
that comes in his way. He sees the path and 
treads it ; he sees the goal, and he presses to- 
wards it. He is no longer following devious 
and indefinite ways, here, there and everywhere ; 
but firmly, steadily he follows the path he 
has chosen. He cannot be attracted away 
from it by pleasure ; he cannot be driven away 
from it by pain. He cannot be discouraged by 
dullness, by voidness, by emptiness, he cannot be 
induced to stray from it by offers from any save 
the one Guru whose feet he seeks. Incapacity to 
be turned aside, strong in endurance— -ah, there 
is a quality he needs indeed on this proba- 
tionary path.** Mrs. Besant then goes on saying 
how the progress of the aspirant is expedited by 
a sturdy endurance backed by firm resolution, so 
that be accomplishes in a few lives what others 
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would take hundreds of lives to accomplish. In 
regard to the next descipHne, sraddhi^ she 
says : — Thus in these struggles, these difficulties, 
these efforts, he (the aspirant) gains the fifth 
mental attitude, and that h’^Shraddhi^ faith, or 
we may call it confidence— confidence in his 
Master and in himself. You can- understand how 
that will be the result of such a struggle. You 
can understand, how on- the further side of the 
struggle, confidence must come out as the flower 
must open under the stimulating influence of sun- 
shine and rain. He has learnt confidence in his 
Guru, for, has he not led him through all this 
thorny path and brought him to the other side 
where the gateway of initiation begins to open 
in front of him ? And he has learnt confidence in 
himself — not in his lower self, whose weakness 
he has conquered, but in his divine self, whose 
strength he is beginning to recognise. For he 
understands that every man is divine, he under- 
stands that what his Guru is to-day, he himself 
is going to become in the lives that stilt stretch 
out in front of him. And the confidence he feels 
is in the power of the Master to teach and to„guide 
him, in the wisdom of the Master to lead and to 
instruct him; and a confidence in himself, most 
humble yet most strong, that in as much as he is 
himself divine, be also has the power to accomplish ; 
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that however much of effort may be needed^ 
however much of difficulty still remains to con- 
quer) the strength that is in him is one with Brah- 
man, and is enough for every difficulty, enough 
for every trial/' 

^‘^The sixth mental attribute," continues Mrs. 
Besant," is samddhdn^ balance, composure, peace 
of mind, that equilibrium and steadiness which 
result from the attainment of the foregoing quali- 
ties. With the gaining of this^ the probationary 
path is trodden, the chela candidate stands ready 
before the gateway, and there appears without 
further effort, the fourth qualification 

** Mumuksftdf the desire for emancipation, the 
wish to gain liberation, that which) crowning the 
long effort of the candidate, shows him to be an 
adhikdrii to be ready for initiation. He has been 
proved and not found wanting : his discrimination 
is keen^ his indifference is no temporary disgust 
due to a passing disappointment, his mental and 
moral character is lofty, he is fit, he is ready for 
initiation. No more is asked, he stands fit to come 
face to face with his master, face to face with the 
life that he so long has sought." 

These, then, are the preliminary disciplines 
which lead to actual admission into the life of a 
Vedantic student, an aspirant after the realization 
of the ideal set forth in the Vedanta. When that 
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life is actually entered, we come face to face with 
three disciplines, sravana^ manana and nididhyd^ 
sana^ and their ultimate result, darsana. As 
Ydjnavalkya says in the Brikaddranyakaf //. y, 
“ The Self, 0 Maitreyi, is to be seen, heard, 
contemplated and meditated upon.’' I shall define 
these disciplines in the words of Yogi Sadananda. 

Sravan or hearing," says he, “is the ascer- 
taining of the drift of all the Vedantic writings 
regarding the Secondless Reality, by the use of 
the sixfold means of knowledge." “ The sixfold 
means," I may remark, “ is only a statement of the 
method of studying the Scriptures, and is not of 
much importance. Without being detained by it, 
therefore, 1 pass on to manana, Manana or 
contemplation," says Sadananda, “ is unceasing 
reflection on the Secondless Reality which has been 
heard of, in conjunction with arguments in sup- 
port of the Vedanta." Sravana and manana^ 
in short, are the thoughtful study of sacred litesa- 
ture,—* a discipline which, in the present disinfee* 
gration of Indian Society, has become an extremely 
rare thing even in the life of the more earnest 
and thoughtful amongst us. We have forgotten 
what our scriptures are, or have come to entertain 
a pseudo-liberal idea that all good books on all 
important subjects, or all good books on religion 
are our scriptures. There is indeed some truth 
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ill such an idea, but it seems to me that as our 
time and powers are limited, it is better to pay 
particular attention to a few books treating im-* 
pressively of the fundamental principles of inner 
religion than to try to compass the whole range 
of sacred literature opened to us by modern scholar- 
ship ; and the spiritual history of ouf nation has 
proved what those books are. Tradition, based, 
as it seems, on true spiritual experience, has fixed 
the PrasthAnatraya^ — the Upanishadss the Brahma 
Sutras and the Bhagdvadgita^^^^ the concen- 
trated essence of spiritual teaching* Whatever 
else is read,— ^and a good deal of spiritual literature 
both Indian and Foreign, may, in fact, be most 
profitably read,-— the Prasthdnatraya must be read 
too by all who would not be diverted by the 
multifarious interests and activities of life from 
its central aim — the attainment of union with the 
Absolute. But the method of study is scarcely 
less important than the subject of study* People 
in general have very vague and wrong notions 
of w^hat study, specially religious study, means* 
A friend of mine, much interested in and devoted to 
reading religious books, asked me one day, on see- 
ing the Bkagavadgttd very often in my hand in early 
morning, why I read that book so frequently when 
1 already knew its contents thoroughly well. The 
same friend inquired into the cause of my reading] 
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the Upankhads again and again when I had studied 
them so well as to have translated and written anno- 
tations on them. Th^ idea underlying my friend’s 
inquiry represents the copimon opinion about 
the method of studying religious boolcs.. It is that 
when you have attentively gone through^ a book 
once, specially when you have learnt what its main 
ideas are, you have done studying it, and you need 
not take it up again unless you are actually required 
to refer to it on some particular occasion. This is 
only, at best, a scholar’s idea of study, and is wholly 
inadequate to the purposes of spiritual pulture. 
For thosfe purposes, for the realisation of the higher 
life, the fundamental truths of. religion^-^the pre- 
sence of God in Nature, in the individual life and in 
the history of the race, the divine perfections, the 
varied duties of life, the. ideals of social and spiritual 
life to be realised— must all be ever apd anon 
brought before the mental eye; and nothing ac- 
complishes this more effectively than the devout 
study of sacred literature, conversation on spiritual 
subjects with fellow travellers on the path of the 
higher life and listening tp, the inspired .words of 
experienced spiritual teachers, all of which arc 
•^comprehended in. the discipline called srapana*.. 
i But study or. listening to religions. e^hprtations 
> is nothing, if it is not. accompanied or. fojlpwef}. by 
thought aird the mental effort to imdqralawi 
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be deeply convinced of religious truth. Convic* 
tion can come out of thought only— deep and 
systematic thought — leading not merely to a mastery 
of the contents of religious books, — of the findings 
of the various systems of philosophy and theo- 
logy— but to nothing less than the building of a 
regular system in the mind — a system of reasoned 
conclusions and verified intuitions about the lead- 
ing truths of spiritual religion. The building 
of such a system is necessary before the possibility 
of the next Mhana^ nidtdhy&sanay continuous 
meditation, which Yogi Sadinanda defines as '4he 
continuance of ideas consistent with the Second- 
less Reality, to the exclusion of the notion of the 
body and such like things, which are inconsistent 
with it,*' ie.^ as 1 understand him, the effort to 
mentally realise the presence of God as the only 
real thing. This effort, if successful, leads to samd- 
dhi or darsana. It is usual to enumerate eight 
angaSf i.e.j members or stages of samddhi. These 
myama, niyama^ isana^ prdniyama, praty&h&ra, 
dh&rani, dhydna and samddhi, I again follow 
Sadinanda in defining these disciplines. Yama or 
acis of forbearance are sparing life, truthfulness, 
not stealing, chastity and non-acceptance of gifts. 
Niyamah or religious observances are purification, 
cootecitment, endurance of hardships, inaudible 

repetition of sacred texts and concentration of the 
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thought on God. Asanah or religious postures 
are distinguished by particular pQS|itions. ,ojF ^th^ 
hands and feet such as the Padmdsanu^ ^.vastika^, ^ 
sanay and others. Prdn&yamah or regulations of 
the breath consist of the method of restraining ifc^ 
known as rechaka, puraka and kumbh^ka^ Pratya^ 
h&ra or restraint of the organs of sense is holding 
them back from their several objects. Dharana, 
or fixed attention is the fixing of the mind upoUj 
the Secondless Reality. Dky&na^ or contempl^^ 
lion is the continuing of the current of thought 
upon the Secondless Reality in the midst of its 
breaks.*^ S(imddhi is, as ha^ already been, saidi 
the actual realisation or apprehension of the. 
Supreme Reality. 

Samddhi is said to be of two kinds, saviMpak^' 
and nirvikalpaka. In the former, though the; 
Supreme Reality is realised, an appearance of .the 
duality of subject and object remain^. The appre- 
hension of God takes the form — “ I know God/* 
In the latter, the distinction of subject and pbject 
is fully sublated, the knpwer and the known being, 
felt as the same, so that the Supreme Reality is, 
revealed as an indivisible, undifferentiated Unity. I: 
again quote Sad4nanda : ^'Savikalpaka Samddhixs 
the resting of the mind on the Secondless Re^lUyy 
whose shape it has assumed, mthout any, con^r^p ^ 
as,. to. the merging of the distinction , betwe.p^ 
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the knower and the knowledge. Then, just as 
there is the perception of earth and that alone, 
even thfoiigh there be the appearance of an earthen 
toy-elephant, etc., so too is there the perception 
of the Secondless Reality alone, even though there 
be the appearance of duality. As it has been said 
by those engaged in such contemplation : ‘ I am 
that Secondless One who is ever free, whose 
essence is knowledge, like the ether that is pure 
and formless, supreme, once seen, i e.^ never- 
changing, as the moon, etc. do, unborn, alone, 
cverlastingi undefiled by contact with ignorance, 
etc.,' all-pervading ; T am pure knowledge, whose 
essence is invariableness ; I am neither fettered 
nor set free.* fUpadesas&hasrl^ and 

Nirvikalpaka Samddhi the resting of the 
mind on the Secondless Reality, whose shape 
it has assumed, w/M concern as to the merging of 
the distinction of the knower and the knowledge, 
so as to be completely identified with him. Then 
just as, owing to the disappearance of salt after it 
has melted and so assumed the shape of the water 
into which it was thrown, nothing appears but the 
water, so by the disappearance of the mental state 
after it has assumed the shape of the Secondless 
Reality, nothing appears but the latter.'* 

Sadinanda adds, after drawing the above 
distinction of Savikaipaka and Nirvikalpaka 
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Samddhi: it must not be supposed that this 

state the latter kind of samddhi) and sound 
sleep are identical ; for^ though in both alike a 
modihcalion of the mind is not perceived, there is 
nevertheless this one distinction between them, that 
it is present in the former in samddhi) but 
not in the latter/^ 

Now, is this distinction of savikalpaka and 
nirvikalpaka in samddhi a valid one ? The sub- 
ject is a most abstruse one, and not quite fit for 
discussion in a public place and before a mixed 
audience like the present one. But there is an 
aspect of it wluch is intelligible to and capable of 
being discussed by even the ordinary student of 
the Vedanta. In that aspect, we have, in a manner^ 
already discussed the subject in some of our 
previous lectures. The question to be answered 
is, whether the Supreme Reality can ever be 
realised as an undifferenced unity. The distinctidn 
of matter and mind, subject and object, the finite 
and the infinite as independent realities, is, indeed, 
foreign to. the Vedanta. But we have seen that 
even when the unity of these related aspMts of 
.Reality is perceived, such unity is seen to be not 
an undiSerenced, abstract unity, but a unity-in- 
difference. Even when sthula bhtda or difference 
in a gross sense is seen to be unreal, a sort of 
suhshma hheda or subtle difference remains un- 
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resolved, an4 is, in fact, , of thq very essence of 
consciousness, . Even in the act of realising itself 
to be one, unlimited and eternal, consciousness 
distinguishes itself from and thus finds itself related 
to the many, the limited and the temporal. And 
then as to the particular case of samddhi^ the 
realisation of the universal by the individual self, 
the element of difference in it is plain enough, and 
it is rather wonderful how it could escape detec- 
tion by the class of Vedantists represented by 
the, Vediintasdra, Samddhiy even in its highest 
form, is a mental state, as Sad4nanda himself 
admits, an event that takes place at a particular 
tiaie, and as the effect of antecedent eveh^ 
and is « thus distinguished from the eternal self- 
consciousness of .Brahman which it reveals, and 
the form of which it assumes, in the language of 
Sad&nanda. Being thus distinguishable, as a 
iiiental state of the individual, from its object, 
the Universal, it ceases to be nirvikalpafia in 
Sadananda’s. sense. And this Sadinanda himself 
indirectly and perhaps unconsciously admits when 
he says that nirvikalpaka samddki is distinguished 
from profound sleep in having a mental modifica- 
tion present in it, though in an unperceived form, 
while/. in dreamless sleep no mental modification 
exists. That a mental modification should exist 
unperceived, , is, of . course, impossible, and the 
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the only sense in which such a statement can be 
accepted is that a mental modification can remain 
unattended to in a special manner. It is true that 
when the mind of the worshipper is deeply con* 
centrated in the unity and infinity of the ultimate 
Reality, the difference and finitude implied in the 
state of sam&dhi ceases to draw special attention, 
and may seem to be completely sublated to ordent 
minds not drilled in the art of mental analysis. But 
nevertheless it is there and must be recognised in 
all systems of philosophy and spiritual discipline 
.that claim to be tcue to facts. The distinction of 
savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka samadki^ therefore, 
if at all to be recognised and retained, must be 
accepted as only a relative distinction, the element 
of difference being noticeable in the former along 
with unity, while in the latter it disappears front 
the sphere of clear consciousness. 

Thus far w^e have been dealing with the three 
s^dhanas, sravana^ manana and mididhyasana^ indi^* 
catcd in the Upanishads, Some of the details I have 
given are not to be found in them, but are evidently 
later developments. But that yoga^ as a process of 
regulating the breath and concentrating the mind 
on the Supreme Reality, was prevalent in times 
represented by the Upanishads^ appears from refer- 
ences to it here and there in these works, specially 
• in the Katha and Svetasvatara Upanishads^ ' 
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As to the way in which Brahman shoald be 
meditated upon, the Upanishads are very parti- 
cular. They are full of directions as to the forms 
which devout meditation on Brahman should take. 
These directions vary from mere hints to fully 
drawn meditations under the name of upasands or 
vidyds. The Chhhndogya Upanishad contains the 
largest number of these vidyds or upasands. 
Some of them are very beautiful and may profit- 
ably be used even at the present time as aids tO' 
public and private devotions. But there are 
several which seem puerile and unsuitable for 
devotees of the preisent day. Some of these are 
addressed to the gods, and others are full of fanci- 
ful derivations of Vedic words, and imaginary 
analogies drawn between the syllables of sacred^ 
words or the objects of Nature on the one band 
and sacrificial objects or parts of sacrifices on the 
other. However, I shall give a few specimens of 
the first-mentioned class of upasands — those which 
1 have pronounced to be useful even to enlightened' 
aspirants of the present time. 

The following are from the Kathopanishad 

“ This Person, who wakes while all things sleep, 
making one desirable object after another, that 
alone is bright, that is Brahman, that verily ia 
called the. immortal. In it rest all the worlds^ and 
none go beyond it. This is that.'' (II. 2 . 8.) 
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As the one fire, entering the world, takes the 
form of each object it burns, so the one Inner 
Self *of all creatures takes the form of each object, 
and is also beyond all objects/' (IL 2. g.) 

“ As the one air, entering the world, takes the 
form of each object, so the one Inner Self of alt 
creatures takes the form of each object, and is 
also beyond all objects/' (II. 2. lo.) 

“As the sun, the eye of the whole world, is 
not mixed up with the unholy external objects 
visible to the eye, so the one Inner Self of all 
creatures, beyond all objects, is not mixed up with 
the sorrows of the world." (IL 2. rr.) 

12. “The one Ruler, the Inner Self of alt 
creatures, who makes his one form manifold — 
those wise men who perceive him in themselves, 
obtain everlasting happiness, and not others." 

13. “ The Eternal among non-eternal things, 
the Consciousness of conscious beings, who, though 
alone, dispenses to many their objects of desire,— 
those wise men who see him in themselves, obtain 
everlasting peace, and not others." (It. 2. 12.) 

“How shall I know him whom wise men know 
as ' It is this ' and obtain great and unspeakable 
happiness ? Does it shine by its own light or by 
the lig[ht of another?" (II. 14,) 

*^The sun does not shine there, nor the moon, 
the stars or these lightnings. How shall thii fire 
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shine there ? All shine after him, the shining one. 
All this shines by his light/' (II. 2. 15*) 

The following are from the Svd asvatara 
Upanishad : — 

‘‘To that Deity who is in fire, who is in water, 
who prevades the whole world, who is in herbs, 
who is in trees, we bow down again and again.^^ 
(II. 17.) 

0 Rudra, thou who dispensest good to these 
mountain regions, look upon us with that propitious 
form of thine which is beneficent, serene and the 
source of holiness.*^ 

“ Here is one, struck with fear, who approaches 
thee with the* words, ‘ 0 thou unborn/ 6 Rudra, 
protect me ever and ever with that propitious face 
of thine// 

The following, called the Sindilya Vidyi, is 
from the Chhdndogya : — 

“All this is Brahman, for everything h born of 
him, is absorbed in him and exists in him. One 
should meditate on him calmly. Now, because a 
man consists of desire, therefore as his desire is ia 
this world, so will he be when he has departed from 
this world. He should desire accordingly. Brah- 
man is full of manas (intelligence), life is his 
body, light his form, truth his thought, his nature 
•ijs .like ether. -All actions, all desires, all odours 
.an.d^l tastes are in him. He pervades all this- 
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He is without speech, without attachment. This 
my Self within the heart is smaller than a corn, 
smaller than a barley, smaller than a mustard seed, 
smaller than the [kernel of a mustard seed. This 
my Self within the heart is greater than the earth, 
greater than the sky, greater than heaven, greater 
than these worlds. All actions, all desires, all odours 
and all tastes are in him. He pervades all this. 
He is w’lthout ^speech, without attachment. This 
my Self within the heart, this is Brahman. When 
I depart from this world, I shall attain] him. Verily 
one who has this faith, has no doubt. Thus said 
Sindilya, thus said S 4 ndilya (III. 14.)” 

I shall close these extracts with one from the 
Brihaddranyakopanishady which abounds in beau- 
tiful passages on the nature of the Supreme Being, 
for example the *Antaryami BrAhmana^ and other 
utterances of Muni Yajnavalkya; but I refrain 
from quoting them, as they are not exactly of the 
nature of vidyds or updsands. The following, as 
will be seen, is a prayer : 

“ Lead me from the unreal to the real ; lead 
me from darkness to light ; lead me from death to 
immortality.^' (I. 3. 28.) 

Those who are familiar with the form of public 
and private devotions adopted in the Brahma Sam 4 j, 
will see that some of the above upisanis^ as well 
as several other texts from the Upanishadsi have 
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been incorporated in it, and that the aradhani or 
adoration which forms such a prominent part of the 
Br&hma Samaj service, is nothing but a meditation 
on the attributes of God after the manner of 
Vedantic vidyds^ only turned into the form of a 
direct address to the Deity. 

Thus far, however, 1 have dealt with the spiritual 
disciplines prescribed in the Upanishads themselves 
and in Vedantic works which have elaborated the 
hints thrown out in these ancient hand-books. The 
disciplines taught in the BhagavadgUd deserve 
separate treatment, and I shall briefly refer to them, 
though in doing so 1 shall have to travel, to a 
certain extent, on the same ground as has already 
been traversed in my last lecture. 

The Gita system of spiritual discipline is an 
eminently scientific one. It consists in the culture 
oi jndn^ bhakti knowledge, reveren- 

tial love, and action. It is evidently founded on a 
clear recognition of the threefold division ol 
mental powers— that into knowing, feeling and 
willing. In other vtoxis^jndn is the culture of the 
knowing faculty, bhakti of the higher feelings, and 
and karma of the power of willing or acting. 
But I shall first allow an old Vedantist to .^peak on 
the subject The venerable Svimi Madhusudan 
Sarasvati, one of the most respected of the com* 
mentators of the Bhagavadgitd^ says in the intro* 
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duction to his learned cemmentary ; — ** The object 
of the Gith * is complete deliverance, the total 
cessation of worldly life and its cause, ignor* 
ance.) The state of deliverance is the attainment 
of the highest place of the All-pervading, the 
perfect condition that consists in truth, intelligence 
and bliss, and the attainment of which is taught by 
the threefold Vedas. Just as there are three khndas 
or sections in the Vedas, karma^ (work), updsti 
(adoration), and jnana^ (knowledge), so there are 
three sections in the GtVi, which consists of 
eighteen chapters. Every six chapters form a 
distinct section. The first six treat of work, 
and the last six of knowledge. As there can be no 
harmony between these two, for they are opposed 
to each other, bhakti or reverential devotion to 
God is taught in the intervening chapters. Bhakti^ 
which removes all obstacles, is related to both work 
and knowledge. It is of, three kinds— that which is 
united to work, that which is joined to knowledge 
and that which is pure, unmixed. In the first 
section, the object tvam^ thou, as pure self, is in- 
vestigated with proofs, by the way of renouncing 
work, Le, work inspired by desire. In the second, 
the object tat^ it, that is, the All-blissful Lord, is 
ascertained by the way of inculcating devotion to 
him. In the third, the unity of the two, the mean- 
ing of the phrase {Jat tvam asi^ Thou art that**) 
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is clearly indicated. This is the relation oi the 
three sections.*' 

Now, we must confess to some doubt as to ther 
correctness of the division which the Sv^Lmi has 
made of the chapters of the nay 6f the very 
idea that the writer of the work had the mahd- 
vakya, * Tat tvam asi' distinctly before him as a 
guiding thread for the arrangement of his thoughts. 
But there can be no doubt that the treatise is an 
exposition of the three main aspects of spiritual 
life— knowledge, love and work,— and if we give 
up the idle hope of finding an exactly logical 
division of chapters in an ancient work like the 
Bhagavadgitdf the Sv&mi's division of the book 
into three parts, each containing six chapters and 
treating respectively of karma, bhakti and jndna^ 
will be found to be practically a very convenient 
one. Let us see, then, how these three sections 
deal with their respective subject matters. 

As has already been said, the first six chapters 
treat of work, or rather duties, personal, sacrificial 
and social. Of personal duties, the subjugation of 
the passions is the one which occupies the author 
most. He is not for the total extermination of our 
natural appetites and propensities. It is his dis- 
tinct opinion that they should have their legitimate 
play. What he insists upon is that the soul should 
not be subject to them,— should not be guided by 
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them. For the soul to be under the guidance of 
sensuous passions, is like a boat to be under the 
-caprices of fitful winds. The passions should 
always be under the guidance of Reason. It is 
Reason that should lead them to their legitimate 
satisfaction. Desires for earthly gratification 
should be eschewed. Satisfaction should be sought 
within. If earthly pleasures come to the soul with- 
out being sought after, without being pursued, 
they may be accepted. The soul should be like 
the ocean, satisfied with its own fullness and want- 
ing nothing and yet receiving the waters of the 
rivers flowing into it. 

Consistently with the principle of renouncing 
selfish desires, the performance of sacrificial and 
other duties with a view to obtaining objects 
worldly or other-worldly, for personal satisfaction, 
should alsojbe given up. In the KarmaHnda of 
the Vedas and in the Dkarma Sastras or treatises 
on moral and social duties, various duties are incul- 
cated, and to each a reward here or hereafter is 
attached. The performance of those duties for the 
sake of the rewards promised for them is not 
calculated to promote that calmness and serenity 
of mindj that entire subjection to Reason, which 
the author of the Gitd inculcates. Hence he 
speaks often and emphatically against the perform- 
ance of duties from interested motives. He is not 
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against duties, either sacrificial or social. On the 
contrary, he dwells on the obligatoriness of sacri- 
fices as acknowledgements of our debt to the gods, 
the various powers of Nature, and the necessity of 
social duties for the preservation of the social 
order and the perpetuation of the world. What 
he insists upon is that duties should be done 
from a pure sense of duty, and not from any desire 
for individual satisfaction here or hereafter. The 
pleasant or painful effects of duties should not be 
thought of, and such thoughts should not be 
allowed either to exult or depress us. Duty should 
be done from a pure, unselfish motive, with a 
constant consciousness of God's presence and as 
an act of worship offered to him. 

But this lofty mood of mind,— this profound 
consciousness of God and this pure sense of duty 
for duty's sake,-— cannot be attained without a 
systematic cultivation of devout meditation. The 
Gits, therefore gives detailed directions as to how 
such meditation should be practised. After dwell*' 
ing on the nature of the seat on which the devotee 
should place himself and other circumstances: 
favouring a proper concentration of mind, the 
author next speaks of the process of making the 
mind calm,-— rendering it free from distracting 
thoughts due to worldly desires. He then tells the 
devotee to fix bis thoi^hts on the Self, which he 
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has taught, by a previous analysis, how to discri- 
minate from limited objects. The nature of true 
meditation is then described by an enumeration 
oi its beneficial effects. These effects are, mainly, 
an intense joy far surpassing the pleasure derived 
from earthly objects, the drawing away of the heart 
from temporal objects, and a growing conscious- 
ness of God in all things internal and external. 

The subject of concentrationg the mind in God 
having been already introduced at the close of the 
last section, the second section, beginning with the 
seventh chapter, deals in greater detail with the 
various modes of devout meditation. Knowing 
that the act of worship, in the proper sense, is 
impossible unless the mind has a correct knowledge 
of God's relation to the finite soul and the 
world,— unless it knows how and where to seek the 
object of its worship,— the author of the Gita 
proceeds to enlighten tbe'reader on these matters. 
The objective world, he says, is the apar& prakriti 
or lower nature of the Deity, and the subjective 
world, the world of finite souls, his para prakriti 
or higher nature. It is the latter, it is the divine 
intelligence, that manifests itself in the form of 
individual souls and that, on the other hand, sup* 
ports the objective world. Both these aspects of 
existence are identical with God, and he may be 
sought both in and out; but the distinction of 
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higher and lower, of the supporting and the sup- 
ported, drawn between them, should not be for- 
gotten. The Gita condemns, in almost unmeasured 
terms, the popular disregard of this distinction, 
—the exclusive identification of God with material 
objects and the ignoring of the transcendent nature 
of the Deity. These remarks are extremely import- 
ant with reference to the current forms of popular 
worship. However, the transcendent aspect of the 
Divine nature being always kept in view, it is a 
very useful discipline to try to realize the Divine 
presence in the more glorious objects of Nature 
and in the more exalted <ipecimens of human 
character. The next discipline prescribed is there* 
fore bibMtuyoga, It consists in the habit of 
realising the presence of God in those objects of 
Nature which are characterized by superior power, 
grandeur, beauty or usefulness, as also in men 
of uncommon heroism, wisdom or holiness. All 
objects are indeed manifestations of God, but for 
ordinary mortals, it is not possible to take them 
as such before they have passed through a course 
of spiritual development. It is easier to realise 
God in unusually great objects and persons than in 
Nature in genera! and in ordinary persons. The 
Himalayas help us incomparably more in feeling 
the Divine presence than small hills, the Ganges 
more than ordinary streams. S>, it is easier to 
J3 
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feel the divinity of man when contemplating a 
Rdma or a Krishna, a Kapila or a Vydsa, than a 
person of mediocre powers and attainments. The 
Gitdf therefore, exhorts us to contemplate these 
hibhiUis or special manifestations of God as a help 
to his realisation everywhere. In the enumeration 
of these bibhiitis, the author of the GUd of course 
follows his own scientific and historic light, a light 
which may be insufficient for us, or even mislead 
us sometimes. But whether this or that bibhuti 
mentioned by him be such a glorious object or not 
as he describes it to be, the discipline inculcated 
by him must be prinounced as a really effica- 
cious one, and must be adopted by those who, not 
contented with the mere knowledge or belief that 
God is, or that he is near, seek to make this know- 
ledge a living reality. We may correct and en- 
large the list of divine manifestations by the light 
of modern science and history. In doing so, we 
should be only following the spirit of the Gita^ 
for it distinctly says at the close of its enumeration 
of bibhutisy that it is unnecessary to name any 
more than what have been named, as the whole 
world is God's manifestation— one aspect of his 
nature. 

The third discipline prescribed in the Giid, 
visvarupa-daf snnam^ the vision of God as mam- 
tested in the, or, to be more correct, as the various 
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visible objects of Nature, comes naturally after 
hibkutuyoga. The devotee has attained success 
in the practice of seeing God in special objects. 
He now desires to see him in all objects. It is of 
course impossible to see God with carnal eyes, 
and so Arjuna, who represents the worshipper, 
obtains divya^ i. e, heavenly or spiritual eyes from 
his Guide and Instructor. When such eyes arc 
obtained in the course of spiritual culture, the veil, 
the materiality, of Nature is removed, and it appears 
as the manifold form of the Formless. So the veil 
of humanity that enshrouds the divinity of man is 
also taken away, and we, like Arjuna, lament our 
blindness in treating with lightness and irreverence 
the Infinite One in the persons of our friends and 
connexions. The vision of God as the All-in-all 
must be, at less advanced stages of spiritual life, 
too dazzling a one to be borne for a long lime, and 
so Arjuna is represented as praying Krishna, after 
looking at him as the spiritualized cosmos, to hide 
his glorious cosmic form and re-assume his every- 
day human appearance. We do the same every 
day when, from the contemplation of Nature and 
humanity from the Divine standpoint in our 
moments of rapt worship, moments in which we rise 
above ordinary conceptions and earthly relations, 
we relapse into our habitual mood, and fee! com- 
fort in finding ourselves among the realities of the 
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material world and embraced by the sweet relations 
of domestic and social life. But nevertheless, the 
difference between a life occasionally visited by the 
ble^ed vision of the All-in-all, and one to which 
such a vision is a stranger, is immense ; and not- 
withstanding the failures of ordinary devotees, a 
life in which the perpetual vision of all things in 
God and God in all things is a never-failing light, 
and the ordinary conceptions and relations of 
practical life only a system of unavoidable conven- 
tionalities, is by no means inconceivable. Whether 
such a life has ever been realised in flesh or not, 
it guides every earnest soul in all its struggles and 
aspirations, and is realised in every step it takes 
towards union with the Ail-holy. 

Next comes bhaktUyoga, the offering of rever- 
ential worship to God. The author of the Gita 
is never tired of speaking of the great importance 
of reverential worship. Some of the forms in 
which it should be offered are, (i) contemplation of 
God's power, wisdom and goodness, (2) remember- 
ing him constantly with a devout heart, (3) con- 
versing on him with devout persons, (4) singing 
his praises with fellow- worshippers, and (5) doing 
all actions as his service. 

The third section of the Gita^ which consists of 
the last six chapters of the book, and which, accord- 
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ing to Svami Madhusudan, treats of jndna^ the 
highest stage of spirituality, deals with the practi- 
cal duties of life as much as with knowledge. 
The distinction of subject and object, already 
touched in the second section, is here drawn 
up more fully. It is not merely the objects of 
sense that belong to the objective world ; many 
subtle objects, including even thoughts and feel- 
ings, — in fact all that can be made objects of re- 
flection— are included in the class of kshctras^ and 
the pure and transcendent intelligence that reveals 
objects is alone called kshetrajna, God himself, 
it is distinctly said, is the kshetrajna or subject in 
all objects. The distinction of subject and object, 
again, prevades all things. All things present a 
union of subjective and objective aspects,— -there 
being nothing which is puiely subjective or purely 
objective. But though God is the objectivity of 
all objects and the subjectivity of all finite subjects, 
his infinitude, his transcendence of all limits, must 
never be forgotten ; he must be worshipped as 
Purushoitama, the^^Supreme Person, transcending 
objects and higher than finite] persons. These 
general principles of the Divine science being laid 
down, the Gitd proceeds to a nice discrimination of 
the three fundamental qualities of Nature, sattvam^ 
rajas and tamas^ the principles of knowledge, action 
and ignorance, and taking these as fundamental 
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categories, it reduces all virtues, all duties, one may 
even say all objects whatever, into them. Sattvarn^ 
rajas and tamas are, in this comprehensive view of 
things, only different names lot good ^ middling and 
bad^ and according as the author places an action or 
a trait of character in the one or the other class, it 
it seen what value he attaches to it in his estimate 
of the ideals, aspirations and disciplines of spiri- 
tual life. With this trichotomy of moral distinc- 
tions, and in some instances, with the dichotomy of 
daivi and asuri (sampat)^ he estimates the value 
of the various classes of meats, sacrifices, pen- 
ances, charities, knowledge, actions, agents, intelli- 
gence, attention and happiness that exist in the 
world. The things which he pronounces sattvika 
from one standpoint and datva from another, must 
be understood as the things that are favourable 
to and in harmony with the highest spirituality. 
I shall not enter into the details given by the 
author. I shall close by reciting two stanzas from 
Arjuna^s address to the Deity when he saw his 
visvarupa or manifold form. 

**Thou art the Father of the whole world, 
movable and immovable ; thou art its great and 
adorable Teacher ; no one is equal to thee, and 
who can be greater than thee in the three worlds, 
0 thou of matchless glory ? 
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So, bowing down to thee, I shall propitiate 
thee, the adorable Lord. 0 God, pardon my sins 
as a father pardons the sins of his son, as a friend 
of his friend, and a lover of his beloved.'’ 
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THE VEDANTIC DOCTRINE OF THE 
FUTURE LIFE. 

In Hindu Philosophy one misses the elaborate and 
long-drawn arguments for the immortality of the 
soul which form a prominent feature of the philo- 
sophical Theology of Europe. The explanation 
of this is, no doubt, to be found in the general 
unanimity of Hindu philosophers as regards the 
doctrine in question. All the six orthodox schools 
of Hindu Philosophy agree in thinking of the soul 
as not only immortal, but also eternal. The 
heterodox school of Buddhist Philosophy too ac- 
cepts the doctrine in a modified form. It is only 
out-and-out Materialists like the Chdrvakas that 
questioned it. There was therefore little occasion 
for our philosophers spending time and energy in 
proving that the soul does not perish with the body. 
But that the Materialist's arguments were not left 
quite unheeded, appears from controversial pas- 
sages here and there in Hindu philosophical 
works, — passages which are apparently directed 
against the heretics just mentioned. For instance, 
in his commentary on the 53rd and 54th aphorisms 
of the 3rd pada^ third chapter, of the Brahma 
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Sutras^ Sankara first states and then argues against 
the views of the Lokdyatikas or Chdrvakas. The 
aphorisms commented upon occur in a place where 
no one would expect them, which shows perhaps 
that they were the result of an after-thought on 
the part of the author, and also the slight interest 
he felt in the superficial speculations of the Mate- 
rialists. 1 shall, however, give the substance both 
of the arguments of these philosophers, as stated 
by Sankara, and of his refutation of them. The 
reasonings of the Materialists amount to this : 

Though consciousness is hidden in exernal ob- 
jects, it becomes manifest in these objects when 
they form an organism, just as the intoxicating 
power hidden [in certain objects is manifested 
when they are made into wine. There is therefore 
no soul apart from the body which is capable of 
either going to heaven or attaining liberation. The 
properties of an object are those which exist while 
it exists, and cease to exist in its absence. Heat 
and light are, in this sense, properties of fire. 
Now, the vital functions, sensibility, memory and 
the like, which are believed to be properties of the 
soul, are found in the body, and not found without 
the body. They are therefore not the properties 
of an extra-organic object, but really properties 
of the body.^^ Sankara’s reply, which is an ampli- 
fication of the aphorism referred to, is in subs- 
^4 



lance this : If the properties of the soul are to 
be set clown as properties of the body, because 
they exist while the body tixists, why should not 
they be concl'K!* d as properties ol tlic body 
for ^hc'ir not c xistin;^ while the i»ody cxisis. horni 
and such other f|uali»ie$, which are rcaiiy properties 
oi the bodv, exist so lono as the body exists ; 
but the vital functions and the rest do not exist 
in the body after death. Besides, form and otluT 
properties like it arc perceived even by others, 
but the properties of the soul, sensibility, memory 
etc., are not perceived by any one else than tlie 
soul to which they beloni^. Th(tn, again, one kno ws 
the existence of these properties in the body 
while it lives ; how can one be sure that at the 
destruction of one body they arc not transrnittcMl 
to another ? Even the possibility of this refutes 
Materialism. Then, as to the true character of 
consciousness, the Materialist will perhaps admit 
that consciousness is the knowledge of matter and 
material objects. If so, he must also admit, that, 
inasmuch as matter and material objects are 
objects of consciousness, it cannot be their pro- 
perty. For matter to perceive matter is as impos- 
sible as it is for fire to burn itsedf and for a dancer 
to climb upon his own shoulders. Form and other 
properties of matter cannot, we see, make them- 
selves or other properties their objects. Inas- 
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much, therefore, as 'consciousness makes both 
internal and external things its objects, it is not a 
material property. If its distinction from material 
objects be admitted, its independence of them 
must also be admitted. Moreover, its identity in 
the midst of changing circumstances proves its 
eternality. Remembrance and such other states 
of the mind become possible only because the 
knowing self is recognized as the same in two suc- 
cessive states. Thus in the consciousness ' I saw 
this before,' the seeing and recognising self is 
known as the same, The argument that because 
perception takes place while the body exists, there- 
fore it is a property of the body, has already been 
refuted. It is as valid an argument as that 
because perception takes place while such mate- 
rials as lamps etc., are present, therefore it is a • 
property of lamps etc. The body ^is only an ins- 
trument of perception like lamps etc. Nor is the 
body absolutely necessary even as an instrument 
of perception, inasmuch as a variety of percep- 
tions takes place in the state of dreaming, when 
the body is inactive. Thus tim existence of the 
soul as something different from the body is an 
irresistible fact.^' 

The other pivot on which the Vedantic doctrine 
of immortality turns, is |thc doctrine of Karma ^ — 
tlie doctrine that every action must be followed by 
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its proper effect. This doctrine is sometimes 
stated in a shape so abstract as to give it the 
appearance of a law of mechanical causality ; but 
really, in its application to rational beings, it has 
an ethical aspect also. As an ethical law, it lays 
down, when stated in its most general form, that 
every moral action must have a moral effect. In 
its popular form it prescribes happiness as the 
result of every virtuous act and suffering of every 
vicious act. But thus stated, it looks very much 
like the Christian doctrine of justice,— the doctrine 
that every virtuous act deserves happiness as its 
reward and every vicious act necessitates suffering 
as its punishment. Reward and punishment are 
personal acts, — the awards of a personal judge, 
and the Christian doctrine of justice is necessarily 
connected with that of such a judge. Hindu 
thinkers, on the other hand, distinctly deny the 
personal character of the law of Karma. In aph- 
orism 34 of the ist p&da^ second chapter, of the 
Brahma Sutras as well as in the commentary 
thereon, the results of the moral action of rational 
beings are described as irrespective of the Divine 
activity and as dependent on the free activity 
of individual agents. The Bhagavadgitd also 
says : “ The Lord creates neither people's actions, 
nor their agency nor the fruits of their actions ; 
in this matter, Nature takes its course." Never- 
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thcless, the impersonality of the moral law is not 
always consistently k ot in view by Vedantists, and 
the same GUd wlr - speaks rather mysteriously 
in some places of Nature as a cause other than 
God, describes the Supreme Being in other places 
as the Dispenser of heaven and hell as the reward 
of virtue and the punishment of vice. Even 
though we may set down such descriptions as 
only occasional lapses into popular modes of 
thought, it must be admitted, on the other hand, 
that the Vedantic conception of the moral order 
of the world is not, and could not be, purely 
impersonal. The universe being the manifes- 
tation of a Conscious Being, a Being embody- 
ing in himself the highest perfections, and the 
individual rational beings being so may reproduc- 
tions of the Divine life, ever tending to perfection, 
the moral order, with all the vicissitudes of rise 
and fall, suffering and enjoyment, must be held as 
teleological at the bottom, as having a grand pur- 
pose which it is fulfilling, though gradually, at 
every step. Though not personal, therefore, in 
the popular sense, the moral order, or, in other 
words, the law of karma, may be called personal 
in a higher sense, — personal in the sense of its 
fulfilling a divine purpose. As such, it is a strong 
proof of the soul’s immortality — its continued moral 
activity in another [sphere of life when one is 
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cfosed to it. Every moral action must have, as 
the law lays down, a moral effect. If the effect is 
pleasant, the pleasantness is only incidental ; it 
must lead to a certain elevation or degradation of 
the soul, as the case may be, but ultimately to 
the former,— to moral progress.’ If the effect is 
painful, the pain is only an instrument, like plea- 
sure, for bringing about a certain moral effect. 
Moral actions, again, have a certain collective 
effect. They all tend to the building of a moral 
character,— a character with fixed tendencies to 
thoughts, feelings and actions of a definite nature. 
Every rational being — and a rational being must 
be moral by virtue of his possessing reason— has 
such a character at the time of death, and the law 
of karma demands that this character must be 
perpetuated— must continue to have the effects 
which exist potentially in the moral forces em- 
bodied in it. To suppose a cessation of life and 
activity at the destruction of the body, is, first of 
all, to suppose a violation of the law of universal 
causation understood in its broadest sense. The 
law of causation requires not only that every cause 
should have an effect, but that the effect should be 
adequate to the cause. Human character is an 
aggregate of moral causes, moral forces ; its 
effects also must therefore be moral, and there can 
be no moral effects in the true sense without a 
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conscious, personal centre of activity, — without thfe 
perpetuation, that is, of the lives of moral agents, 
Secondly, to suppose an extinction of the soul at 
the death of the body is to pronounce rational 
and moral life as purposeless,— to deny the moral 
order of the universe and to conceive it as the 
play of blind forces. If, therefore, there is a 
moral order in the universe, if rational life has a 
purpose, that purpose cannot be anything higher 
than moral progress — the attainment of perfection 
by rational beings— and such a purpose necessarily 
requires the perpetuation of the conscious life of 
individuals. The gradual elevation of the mere 
race, to which the moral efforts of individuals 
contribute — an idea which seems to satisfy some 
thinkers, — does not fully meet the requirements of 
the case. There is no meaning in the elevation 
of a race unless the individuals composing it are 
conceived as elevated, and to say that one set or 
generation of individuals exists in order to contrU 
bute to the elevation of another set or generation, 
is to deny the most essential characteristic of a 
rational being, — that of his being not an instrument 
or means to any other being or thing, but an end 
unto himself. Individuals do indeed contribute to 
the elevation of other individuals, but to say that 
an individual lives only for other individuals is to 
make every thing hopelessly relative, to deny the 
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existence of an absolute end, and to eviscerate 
moral worth of its very essence — its personal 
character. 

We thus see that the law of harma^ understood 
as just explained, guarantees the perpetuation of 
the moral life of every rational being and his 
gradual progress and final attainment of perfect 
union with the All-good, the ultimate end of his 
existence. 

The next question that concerns us is the form 
of immortality conceived by the Vedanta. Does 
the soul remain disembodied in its future life or 
does it undergo a process of rebirth ? With this 
question is connected that of the souVs pre-exist- 
ence, its existence before a particular incarnation. 
The Vedanta is decidedly of opinion that every 
individual soul passes through a practically infinite 
number of incarnations — incarnations determined 
by its own moral activity and determining it 
in turn. The formation of a soul, a e.^ of a com- 
plex intellectual and moral organism, in the course 
of a few months or a few years, it apparently con- 
ceives as an impossibility. It will?appear so also 
to the modern intellect if we take a number of 
most important facts into serious consideration. 
It is undeniable that we are bom with definite 
intellectual and moral characters. Circumstances 
indeed affect and contribute to the formation of 
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character ; they, however, do not act upon, empty 
minds and souls equal and identical in their blank- 
ness, but upon clearly defined moral powers and 
tendencies of infinite variety both in quality and 
quantity. If, in mature life, ail formations, whether 
intellectual 0 } moral, demand a history, an ex- 
planation in the form of a series of previous 
actions, and all differences a difference of history, 
does not the complexity and variety of endow- 
ments with which our present life begins demand 
a similar explanation, a similar history projected 
into the unknown past ? A striking confirmation of 
the Vedantic doctrine of the souFs pre-existence is 
supplied by the theory of evolution now so widely 
accepted. This theory seems distinctly to militate 
against the current supposition that the human 
soul is the work of about nine months' time. The 
human body has an almost incalculably longer 
history behind it. Its present form, with its nice 
adaptations and its wonderful capacity for multi- 
plying itself, is the result of a series of evolutions 
extending through millions of years during which 
it has passed through innumerable lower and ten- 
tative forms. It is a law of nature that the time 
required for the evolution of an organism is long 
in proportion to its richness, niceness and com- 
plexity. The human mind, then,— the richest, 
nicest and most complex of organisms,— far from 
^5 
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requiring .only nine months for its formation, would 
seem to demand for its evolution a much longer 
period than any physical or physiological structure 
whatever. The theory of the transmission of ac- 
quired powers from father to son cannot, it seems, 
go farther than explaining the superior richness 
and adaptibility of the organism with which suc- 
ceeding generations are favoured, compared with 
th^ e possessed by their ancestors. The net result 
c kperience, the acquired niceness of the orga- 
nism, its fitness for higher action and thought, 
may be, as it is said to be, transmitted to its re- 
productions. But unless the favoured organisms 
are occupied by superior minds, unless the laws 
that govern physiological evolution are acknow- 
ledged as obtaining in the spiritual world also, 
the current theory of transmitted experience does 
not seem sufficient to explain the variety and 
complexity of the human soul at its birth. The 
direct transmission of powers from one soul to 
another, and the origin of the soul of the child 
from that of the father— suppositions which under, 
lie current thinking on the subject— are theories 
withbut any rational grounds whatever, and are 
hardly even conceivable. On the other hand, the 
analogy of physiological! evolution points to a 
parallel process of spiritual evolution, — the gradual 
development of souls by experience gathered in 
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each life, and their re-birth in fresh lives, the 
extent of their development determining the quality 
of the organisms occupied by them. In these re- 
incarnations, the souls may be conceived to carry 
with them the result of their previous experiences, 
with the details dropped from memory, but the 
substantial progress in intellectual and moral power 
uninterrupted and ready to determine and be in- 
creased by fresh experience. 

Now, if these considerations help to solve 
problem of pre-existenc<*, they also help to soU '" 
the allied problem of re-incarnation. But I shall 
discuss the latter problem a little further. I have, 
in some oi my previous writings, referred to the 
phenomena of sleep and re-awakening and of for- 
getting and recollecting as having very important 
bearings on the philosophy of mind, and as facts 
from which our old Vedantists drew the legitimate 
conclusions. I shall now show how these pheno- 
mena help in solving the problem of re-incarna- 
tion. It seems to me that in relation to this 
problem they have a double bearing, (i) that of 
proving the continuance of the contents of the in- 
dividual consciousness, with all their variety and 
limitations in tact, even without the instrumentality 
of the body, and (2) the necessity of the body for 
the re-manifestation of those contents after their 
suspense in death. In, profound, dreamless sleep, 
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6itr individuality, or rather the manifestation of in> 
dividual life, suffers a partial suspense. The wave 
that constitutes it seems to return to the ocean. 
But this temporary suspense of individuality is not 
a merging, not a total sublation of difference. The 
contents of every individual life are maintained in 
tact, — in all their fullness and distinction. There is 
no loss, and no mingling. When the time comes, 
each individual starts up from the bosom of the 
Eternal, the Ever-waking, with its wealth of con- 
scious life undiminished, with its identity un- 
dimmed. Every one gets back what is bis own, and 
nothing but his] own. There seem to be separate 
chambers in the Eternal Bosom for each individual 
to rest soundly and unmolested. Now, this fact 
seems to prove that the contents of our conscious 
individual life can exist in the Eternal Consciousness, 
with their totality ar,d difference in tact, even in the 
absence of the body and its organs. It is not the 
body, not the brain, not the nervous system, that 
can be said to sustain thought. The contents of 
consciousness can be retained only in a conscious 
being. To say that they can exist in an uncon- 
scious form—' in a sub-conscious region ’—is to be 
actually guilty of a contradiction. Thoughts can 
persist, can retain their essence and identity, only 
in a thinking being remaining conscious and self- 
identical in the midst of change. The reptoduc- 
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ing of such contents in us in the forms I am 
the same being now that I was before,” “this 
object is the same that I saw yesterday,” “ this 
idea is the same that occurred to me before I slept” 
etc., implies that, during the temporary lapse of 
individual life, these ideas are retained as ideas and 
not as anything else in the very Being who is the 
basis of our lives, a Being who is thus seen to have 
an unchanging and ever-conscious aspect of his 
nature besides his intermittent manifestation as 
‘ our^ consciousness. As Sankara says in his com- 
mentary on the Brahma Sutras^ IL 2, j/, “ Unless 
there exists one relating principle in the past, 
present and future, one which is unchange'able and 
sees all things, the facts of remembrance, recogni- 
tion etc., which depend upon mental impressions 
requiring space and time and occasional cause, 
cannot be explained.” However instrumental our 
brain-cells may be in the reproduction of the con- 
tents of our conscious life in the state of re-awaken- 
ing, they cannot explain their persistence in the 
hours of sleep ; far less can they be identified with 
those contents. 

But if the phenomena of sleep and awakening 
prove the continuance of the individual conscious- 
ness in the Universal and its independence of 
physical conditions for this continuance, they also 
prove the dependence of thatlconsciousness oo such 
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conditions foriits actual manifestation. Sleep indi-^ 
cates the temporary exhaustion of nervous pownr. 
When, by continual activity, the nervous system 
has lost its strength and requires refreshment by 
rest, it ceases to work, and the cessation of its 
activity is accompanied by a temporary suspense 
of cbnscisuness in its individual form. It is 
only when the strength of the organs Jhas been 
restored by sufficient rest, that the ilovv of thoughts 
and feelings that constitutes , individual life recom- 
mences, and the identity and continuity of indi- 
vidual consciousness is re-established. In the 
waking state also, the health and vigour of 
mental life are found determined by the soundness 
and strength of the organism, and injuries to the 
organs specially connected with the manifestation 
of consciousness are seen to materially affect the 
order and vividness of this manifestation. A valid 
induction from these patent facts is that the re- 
appearance of individual consciousness after the 
dissolution of the present body will require a fresh 
organism with essentially the same properties. 
We cannot indeed be absolutely sure that there are 
no other conditions of the re-manifestation of con- 
sciousness than those with which we are acquainted. 
It seems just barely possible that, as is asserted, at 
a certain stage of development individuals squire 
the power of disembodying themselves, •^extricating 
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themselves from their gross bpdies and continuing . 
their conscious lives in a subtle body imperceptible 
to the senses. That some such environment, however 
fine and subtle, is required for the individual soul, 
seems to be axiomatic from its nature as a finite 
being. The sukshma sarira spoken of in our 
theological books, — the body that consists of the 
five vital airs, the five organs of knowledge in their 
subtile forms as powers, and the five organs of 
actions conceived in the same fashion, — the body 
which is described as the vehicle of the souI^s mi- 
gration to the Pitriloka and the Brahmaloka^ the 
regions of the manes and the Divine regions,— 
seems to be too fine for the purpose which it is 
conceived as fulfilling. For locomotion and activity 
in space a material body, having extension and 
parts, is necessary, and such a body must be sup- 
posed belong tu even the most advanced and 
richly endowed of souls in the other world. But. 
the evolution of such a fine, etherial body must be 
conceived to follow the same slowly acting laws 
that obtain in the region of' gross matter, and also 
to be dependent on a corresponding* growth of 
spiritual power. Admitting, therefore, the evolution . 
of such a body in extraordinary cases, it may be 
safely laid down that, so far as ordinary individual 
life, is concerned, there is no probability of its 
reproduction and actual continuance except in 
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connection with an organism similar to that which 
we possess in our present life. 

From another point of view, re-incarnation 
seems to be the most probable form of immortality. 
The conditions of ethical progress would apparent- 
ly be absent in a disembodied existence. The 
ethical life must be social. There is neither morali- 
ty ,nor spirituality for an isolated being. Virtue 
is indeed personal, individual. There is no mean- 
ing in the purity of a society in which the indivi- 
duals are not pure. But the purity of individuals 
and their continued growth in righteousness imply 
their inclusion in a society of which the members 
owe duties to one another, and in which a free 
exchange of thoughts and sentiments and an active 
co-operation in good work are possible. These 
things are inconceivable in a state of existence 
in which souls are disembodied ; for it is through 
our bodies that we are able to communicate with 
one another. The very conditions of that spiritual 
life, then, which makes immortality necessary and 
desirable, require that souls should be reborn either 
in this very world or in others more or less similar 
to this. 

An ever-recurring objection against the doctrine 
of pre-existence and re-incarnation is that we have 
no memory of a previous existence and cannot 
possibly remember the events of this life if wc^ 
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^liotild be reborn, md l^hRt tb^ i^ojoym^t or 
^irffering of the fruit$ of ^tions which h^ve pa^sid 
oot of memory involves an apparent injttstice. t^e 
phenomeim of sleep and re-awakening, and those 
of forgetting and recollecting, tp. which I have 
already referred, supply an answer to. this objec- 
tion. They prove an important truth which is 
often overlooked and the overlooking of which lies 
at the basis of the objection just mentioned. I'hat 
truth is, that by passing out of our memory, a 
fact does not cease to have connection with our 
mental life, and even to determine it materially. 
In an independent, self-sustained mind like the 
DivinC) the presence or absence of an idea can 
mean nothing less than its presence or absence in 
consciousness. Jf anything could possibly pass 
out of its cognisance, it would cease to have any 
.existence for it. But this is not true of our finite 
minds, which are contained in and perpetually 
sustained by the Inhnite. Facts are constantly 
going put of o\xv individual consciousness and re-i 
turning to it from the Divine Mind, which forms 
4ts eteirnal base, and in which they are perpetually 
held. :At the present moment, for instance, when 
I am* intent upon reading this paper, how few of 
the manifold facts, of my life are actually present 
with me ! JBut they arc nevertheless determining 
«ny present .action from the back ground of my 
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conTCiousness, in which they lie hidden. How 
many events have preceded and made the prepar* 
ing*and delivering of this lecture possible.l Most 
of them cannot, by any efforts I may make, be 
recalled, and will not perhaps revisit my mind any 
more. Some can be recalled, but are absent now. 
Others are starting into consciousness from the 
dark chambers of the mind in which they lay 
concealed only a few moments back. My present 
action is, it is clear, due to a certain perpiament 
form which my mind has taken as the combined 
effect of these various classes of facts and to the 
recurrence of a certain number of them. |n thb 
same manner, the moral character which I now 
possess, and • which determines the ethical quality 
of my present actions, islhe combined result of 
a long series of thoughts, feelings and actions 
many of which have passed entirely out of my 
consciousness, and many more which may be re* 
called only with great difficulty. But all these 
facts are, in a sense, present with roe in their 
effects, t. e. my character, and if I npw suffer in 
consequence of 'Sins committed before but now 
forgotten, or enjoy the fruits of righteous conduct 
equaiiiy forgotten, I do not feel thyself wi^qnged 
in the one caae or specially favoured in the, other. 
Ill sound, dreamless sleep, a^ain, the, fac^ of life^ 
is' we have already seen, beat a oomplete retreat 
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ffoia the field of consciousness and leave it utterljr 
^rn^ty so far as its individual manifestation is 
concerned. But they are, by no means, lost in 
consequence of this temporary disappearance, and 
do not cOase to determine waking life. Now, coiv 
sidered in the light of these facts, the objections 
to pre-existence and re-incarnation referred to are 
seen to be groundless. That we have at present 
no recollection of any previous state of existence, 
does not, in the first place, prove that it will 
never come back to our memory. For aught we 
know, its re-appearance may be waiting for con- 
ditions to be hereafter fulfilled^ In the second 
place, even if it should so happen that no such 
facts will ever recur to us under any circumstances, 
it would not follow that they never occurred and 
are not determining our present life. As. we have 
already seen, the richness and complexity of our 
minds ^evefi at the moment of birth, and their 
speedy development in definite lines under the 
varying circumstances of this life,, point to a long 
mental history |hrough which we must have passed 
in the uncemembered past In the third place,, if, 
in our present life, we have to lose and gain con- 
stantly in consequence of actions whick tmve 
utterly forgotten, but which have neverthelest left 
ksting effects on our character, th^re be na 
in pur enjaytng or suffering the fruits ofi 
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Whieb'tiireTO don« in previous sthtefe of'extslk, 
«nce, wliieii^ though forgottea now,, have jwt 
ua* what we amt And finklljr^ l( ra^ aisA-be^. 
Ibit the few fear^ during which wh live . in faiiget* 
ftdtieas 6( oat post Uvea, arcj ia propartioo M the 
hdual Siphn of our UxistehcOi a liiniOh More shoAOe- 
period tbaa sre our hours of dreamless sleeps itii. 
proportion to (he total eUtent ol our fveOeat tifOk 
The Alleged recollection of previous states Of exisU 
'ence by mhny persons characterised by uncomnioin 
pnri^ 'of heait, is a subject which 1 siinply mentioiii 
and pass by ; Us discussion would be beyond 
limited scope Of tbit lecture. 

I- shall refer to one more aspebt of (be Vedaa(ii> 
doctrine of the future life before I ciMe. The 
law of evolution in the physical and physiologioal 
world point, as we have seen, to a similar law in 
the spiritual world Does not the same laur, tee- 
ntay ’now -ask, testify to the reasoual^ness ’oiithe 
Vedabtic view that the animating principles of 
all creatures are sUhsteintially of the same natlfte 
attd the'tTansmi^ratioh of 'tbese pt^eiples ftom otto 
species lo ^anothev is^t|uire possible 'If 'Man's 
body is historically Imked do^ being'the'deyoloptnieht 


of) the bodies of the'tower 'animals, 'where 'is the- 
'^rfereaHsobableness df )tfaifa4clagfthat bis'!8oalab6'haa 


paided tbrou^a sniitiar^p«oocss'>of4gi3i^al idode* 
'4fpii|dni, 'hnvi^ lower'grganismiiialii^ 
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«K»re periods ol iu pf«-««stje.oce». #aij^nf 
io inldligeticit sad iOfioral stroogth u k ^igroM 
tbto. higher And higW orgAnismo «Ad ol last attaieo 
iftg humanity bolh iphysiadly and spiiitually ? , Cm^ 
tent European thougki. draws a hard and fast 4 im 
between ifetan and tke lower aaimals and praoticaUy 
sets down the latter as soulless bejegA Apait. 
from the fMK)gress ol fdiiloso!phicai> apecuJationi. Ibo- 
teeetit discoveries of natural historians aS;re6Sa4p 
-the highly developed soctai leelings of some of Ihie 
lower animak, andthe existence in them of .sepli-. 
.ments akin to the ethical, have been showing jnaee 
sand more dearly, day by day, the hastiness ^of 
a vieiti and it now seems impossible io ima^iop ^ 
gap between human consciousness in its lowifwt 
storms and the oonsoiousness of* Ike Jt^her 
brutes, it seems !({uite probable, ibdrefare» Ibgt. 
psychological science iwill, in not a veny disitaAl 
dtilure, confirm the anticipations of^tbe Vedanta^ 
philosophy and link together (all coxmdou^mHnm^ 
by a law similar to the law of physiological evolu* 
lion. We shall then see with the eyes of science,., 
as we already see with the eye of intellectual in- 
tuition, that the humanity of which we are proud 
IS dn acquisition which has come to us as tbe resutt, 
of a long struggle carried on through mi)iiofUi 
years, leading us, under the slow but bene^cial law 
Karma, through organic and spiritual conditions. 
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ji>f : an infinitely .diverse nature, which shema 

to jbe. the nearest, to God.. . But the reverse process. 
•*#ont..hnn>anity to ani^lky---which old Ved-. 
. antists aeem tn have thought as likely as the other 
. A^enis to be quite imprqbable in the light of both 
. natund and moral science, ^ogress from seed 
to tree, from child to man, from the jelly-fish to the 
highest mammalia, from barbarism to the highest 
ciyiUzt^ion-^s the order of Nature, and so, while 
the teachings of the Vedanta, interpreted scientifi- 
cally, inspires the hope that we shall one day 
be gods and partake of the Divine blessedness, 

. they leave no room for the fear that we may one 
day 'descend to that brute ccmdition from which we 
have risen. 

. As tothd.detaill of the future life, the different 
d^inies assigned by the Vedanta to. persons fol- 
lowing different lines of conduct, we shall consider 
vlhoi^b our next lecture, that on the Vedantic 
ChKtrine.of Liberation. 
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tEE VEDANtIC DOCTRINE Of 
LIBERATION. 

In this final lecture of the present aeries, wie 
approach the most important doctrine of {he 
Vedanta system, the doctrine of the soul's libera- 
tion or salvation. The Vedantic doctrine of lihera* 
tion has been claimed, by those who accept it, as 
the very pride and glory of the system, whereas 
those who reject it pronounce it as its disgrace* 
The bad odour which the Vedanta has with sortie 
classes of people in^his country is due to a tertain 
interpretation of this doctrine, an interpretatibn 
which many people accept as the only one possible. 
Those who know the history of the Brdhma Samdj 
are ^ aware that it is chiefly the Vedantic dOetrine 
of liberation, as he understood it, which tepell^d 
Mabarshi Devendrandth Thdkur from the system 
and led him to discard bis youthful faith in Vedaht^^ 
ism and declare a simpler Theism as the religion 
of the Brdhma Samdj. As 1 shall show in the: 
coarse of this lecture, the Maharsbi misunderstood, 
as many others have done, the true import of lie 
doctrine* Tlie misunderstanding continued for 
many years io the Brdhma Samdj, till BrabihdnSnda 
Kesavacbnndra Sen g^vd a true tnterpt^tdtion of 
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tht doctrine io a remarkable Bengali sernroti 
entitled “ Vcgt Akifkay o ApAr from the Brahma 
Mahdtr pulpit in his last days. The Brahminahda 
wa^ not a pKt1osK)pher ; but he was possessed of rat4 
spiritual insight, and so, though his interpretation 
oi the Vedantic doctrine of liberation given in the 
sermow referred to ia not a reasoned one, and will 
not satisfy those who seek intellectual satisfaction, 
it shows^that our late revered leader had attained 
to the spiritual condition from which the riskis had 
spoken of the final union of the individual soul 
with the Universal. He seems to have felt, in his 
higher moods of communion with God, that there 
is.realiy a condition of the soul in which it can bO 
said to be absorbed or merged in God, but that this 
absorption is not in any sense a physical but rather 
a spiritual condition, one in which the individual 
m fully conscmus of itself. However, the BrahmS*- 
nandA^s interpretation was and is still far from. 
betf% kitelligible to the Brahma community ih 
generaVand is perhaps so much as known onlyilp ji 
A^ry smaibnumber of Bcdhmas. The common mis^ 
untierist^diiigtof the doctrine is ;as de^p ras ,e^er, 
atui Vedanta stiU^comtinues^to be kokedjajib^ 
With frikgiving suspicion |by .>tb^ple«,R#ded 
I'heisis bditbindndoutsidb 1 

tb correct this misuaderiilt^^^^ ;sbd 
I^^Spkaon ta doine extent by my present iecitdi^^ 
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1f|e t«it«tit nqiUon «bo(A theVedantie doolriw 
of iibcsottm b tbat it teacbea what is teallf no* 
tbiaig; ieM thaii the total destreotion of ;th« 
individoat ooul. Kow, I admit that ^o illavavidi 
iotarpNOation of the doetriae does veallx amodiit 
to one of Otter aoeihilation. But t shat) eho# 
ia tho ooone of this iectore that this itite(|tlre« 
tattoo is both 'irrational and ansdripturali* Tbo 
Mdyivddi doctrine of liberation is a direct r;«b< 
came^of the Mdydvddi doctrine of creatioo> Froiill 
mijr previous lectures of the present series) spo^ 
ciaHy from my dfth and sixth lectures, yon mttsb 
hano seen what this doctrine is and also that it is 
bori> iirational and unsoriptural. Ifldw^ if the hidyd 
thco^ of creation is so, the M&yd theory of itiwra'> 
tiott' also' camnOt but be of the same aature» Ao<r 
cording to the’former, our existence as individuals 
is due to ignorance, though it cannot enplaiiiitn 
whdid^fheighoinnce belongs. It follows tbevefOre 
thfli 'frtiea ignotanee is dispeiind by a knchvledgB 
of thdttiriie natuit of the soul, our existenciOi an ia^ ’ 
dMdnaHr ceahest But if o«r exittence ssid^rih 
dnidh id doKthe result of ^^orance, if tt iS| da I hatw 
8li(««f.hf iii»pd«dbg‘to both Reason and Scriptutifci 
S" of triht* Ittfowleritee, it cahnot be pudijaMf 
ehd by bjr dn|^ itflMuni!^ knowledge, fItiisKt fit 
tuhlpl erif Senv^, tfanf 

tliFid>rant wldc^ 

It 
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liberated by any spiritu^ exeraiseB, however t^oT* 
ous, or indeed one from which we need to be 
liberated. Nor does liberation from it realty 
mean anything unless it be utter annibilatioti. 
Such annihitation, even if it were possible to 
effect it, would be something of which ' liberation' 
would be the least appropriate name possible, for 
liberation implies the continued existence of the 
thing liberated and its change from a lower to a 
higher state of existence. Bond^ and libera* 
tion then, whatever else they may mean, do not 
surely mean the existence of finite souls and their 
subsequent annihilation in consequence of the 
atiunment of enlightenment by them. Their 
beginning to exist, t repeat, is not caused by their 
Ignorance, and their annihilation, therefore, can* 
not be effected by the attainment of enlighten* 
ment on their part. 

1 shdl dispose of another false view of bond* 
age and liberation before I ask you to see what 
they really are. Bondage does not consist in 
inearnation or even re.incarnation*-dn the nMVe 
fact of having a body. Liberation may be ob- 
t^ed even when one continues to have a body 
of {[eali,>and even saved souls who have once hit 
their bodies, may be and been, according 
** to the Sdstraa, incarnated fbr the good of Ibe 
%Kirld. iSeverai^ persons who had attaiidd'-ld a 
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Abe ' Sciunce of God froia tlot standpoifit, Rfe d^ 
fCrU)^ in sacred literature as emancipated sw^, 
and several who are represented as incarnations 
«{ Gpd ate said to have come again and again to 
the. earth and taken upon them the burden of 
flesh in order to accomplish particular ends or 
the- general purpose of uprooting vice .and 
establishing virtue. On the other hand, souls th^ 
leave their gross bodies at death, and are, for the 
time being, disembodied, cannot be called 
emancipated merely for the fact of their bej^ 
disembodied. Whether they are free or in bmd* 
age; depends upon the spirknai' possesrions i^tb 
-which they have left their bodies. The difference 
between a saved and an unsaved soul does ’not 
tbeKfore consist in the one having a body Ipd the 
other not having one. The mere pj^sence Or 
'al^nee of the body is indifferent, llle dlffi^hce 
lies, as we shall see, in the way b which the body 
is looked at. The unsaved soul .identifles it^lf 
affih its body, and its desires ate all more pr li^t 
aoneemed with, it, wbereas the saved^toui lO^ 
alpil stTaa o mean instrument, and is aboye pR 
NUfiSl demros. ' Canal desires are supj^d' |b 
-sisbdt^masai^y - rerbearpations, 
ffis spiritually mbded, the 
cssttBsatbnr of a.bpdy.b optbmh Hm Rb 


pii« ^i^qg «• body^tiNte mew fact ot wtiniearnft^ 
tiipii, m ejE(e« ; apeken ol a« » state o| bendagiv 
rnid -lwe^em lrornkbe neoeaslty Fe4ftcaraatkM^ 
force of earnaf desires that iiu 
eyitahty. leads to re>smbodicaeRt» lepreseated asi « 
State' tkf 'freeulpin. ^ut this kt oaly ooeiaspect joi 
the fjwestioiH ami. we must' try to have a full view 
Sii the jwfeject. 

. ThO' SuHtitsvaiara Upanithad describes boodU 
age and llheratton iu the {otlowing way t-r<" la 
thal great ^rahtna* wheel (». a, the World) in which 
alA, creatwrcs: live and rest» the traveller: ^. evr the 
^aite wandersi thinking )Hms.eif to be: differ 
f from ibe Rulen Whea blessed byiHiG% he 
attalea iroiwtality,* (l. 6 .) Boedage,: them 
em^StS. ihi tbpaking oneself diSerent from God>FO 
aj|t twilpg .a aelf of one's owe (Afferent from the 
%)pieoie Self, aod liberation means freedmn from 
thlabflief bjy the blessing of God. But the matter 
moot (We of mere ^norance and knowledge Us 
purely: intellectual aspects. One who idem 
ti^e* idmself not with the Universal Setf^ but; wiA' 
lyhiisTv: -t^^ Snile ob|est, gross OP finoi oMsk 
PtfciWiNntli^ be 5 subject to deaUea oonaeckedfWftb 
thal^(;b9lt(;t^ IJo. mwt wish ifop things, tto^ 
ihtM^Ittimeelf <hn>mmw » These thwiga, again» 
Ilif qbmifieipee'^^flif. their i intHnsic ifiksthdeKand 
liNtg^SliiieWi ;)nii|ij(t„eithet ba t^tefbunoMaHUd*^ 
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md khtts cause disappBtntmcRt to . kbe. penmik 
desiring tbem. er» even when abtaioAUe^ {aU -to 
give hinh fail and lasting satisfaction. Thestato 
of boitdage^ therefore, is one net of mese ignM4 
ance^ hut also of 8ufIering<~*SHSering caused ht 
various passions and desires, and the atate ot 
Uheration, on the ether hand, one ot fraedeni 
from dei>ire&~«desires for finite objects, -wiaad freev 
dom from the suffering caused hy such destcest. 
Bondage, again, is a state of stou Tbe cohadbaak^ 
ness of tbe Absdute, tbe Universal, that all eon*. 
cious beings have, either in a distinct os indiadnob 
form^ dictates laws of conduct and ddine the- 
submission of all personal denrea to these lauwt 
lb condemna selfishness and all thoughts, desttea- 
and actions that proceed Irona it. It u^es m to 
rise to the Divine standpoint and look oq» alt 
bdngsiwith an impartial eye. But tbe paBlioto 
are all egoistic and seek foe bdtvidual aatisiao^ 
iioa. Thus there results a conffnt, and the ceU*^ 
diet, when tbe self-iseekiog destics premil» gitsaa 
rise to tin, for rin consists ip the purauitef ft 
tower ideal to the presence of a lugber, to sorittot 
todtotoual satisfaettoa at the coat a(> itoaolto% 
untoartHdu good^ to foHo^anng paaaion insteatk sri 
ReiMaii.. therefore, cfastituea ewe 
lmii)to .4d too aeuk Bodi tort state of ttomtotoia 
osia>..Qf;^totoaeMt fteridom- Iron > ato.; Ilto «ene)|p> 
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lures, in 4 h«ir- repeated ''exhortations on bondage- 
and liberation, dwell on- all these aspects of the 
question,— sometimes on- the one, sometimes on* 
tbe other,, and sometimes on some or all of them* 
combined;: They speak- of- bondage as consisting^ 
to the ignorance of the true Self, in- desire, suffero. 
ing and sin, and of the state of liberation- as one- 
«f unclouded self-knowledge resulting in- free- 
dona from-' desire, suffering- and sin, and full of the- 
lasting joy of self-realization, the consciousness. 
of unity with Brahman. Thus the Afundaka- 
says, “ The fetter of Uie heart is broken, all doubta 
arc resolved, and all his (t. e. the devotee^s) works- 
perish,, wheiv he has seen him who is high- and low, 
t. both cause and eSect”' (XI. 2. b.) “ He who- 
•knows that highest Brahman,!' says the same 
VpMishad'<f '^becomes Brahman himself. In his 
family, no-one is born ignorant of Brahman. He 
overcomes sufferings be overcomes- sin. Freed , 
from the fetters of the heart, he becomes immor* 
fril/’ - (HI); 2> 9>) The Katha- says : “ When he 
freed from- all those desires that dwell- in hist 
keart, the mortal ’ becomes immortal^, and obtains 
firahman even here." (VX. 15.) Says the-Stvifkr* 
SM/urU'.'- “ Immersed in- that tree (». a. identifying 
himself with his body)- and- bewiideredi man. suffers 
-out of iropo^ncev ‘ When- -he sees the other, the 
' fri(^d'l.otd,,-and.tu6 glory, :be becontei.free from 
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|IV. 7). The Brikadhramyaka say#! ' 
He that knows it, after having become quiet, 
aubdued, satisfied, patient and collected, sees the 
Self in himself, and aH things in the Self. Sm 
tioes not overcome him, he overcomes aH sin. Sin 
iloes not torment him, he torments, r. t, destroys 
all sin. He becomes a Brihmana, free from sin, ; 
free from desire, free from doubt. This is the 
Brahma-world, 0 Emperor. Thus spoke Ydjnai^ 
valkya/^ <IV. 4. 23). 

The supreme place given to knowledge,— the 
knowledge of God as our true self,-^in the VedantiC 
scheme of salvation, is easily explicable when 
knowledge is understood to be not mere intelleo 
tual, inferential knowledge, but a state of lasting 
enlightenment— a never^ailing light illumining aU 
'departments of conscious life— colouring the sen«> 
suous perceptions, guiding the judgments, touchw 
ingtbe feelings, controlling the desires, and de^ 
termining the decisions of Conscience. On anaiys* 
ing sinful desires and actions, the absence of true 
self-knowledge, —an erroneous identification of the 
self with a finite object instead of the Absolute,*^ 
will be found at the root of ail. Thus when we 
are seised with a desire for sensuous pleasures^ woi 
for the time being, identify* ourselves with the 
senses and seek to satisfy ourselves by satisfying 
Ihem^ Then, in a fit of anger, for instance, in 
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wlricfa we^demve ptin or ruin i6 the objtet h( anget’) 
tbeve ria,. at the bottom, an erroneous atetrattibn 
of theaelf of the oSendiDg person front oiir own 
sehrrs. On .a similar offence committed by otir* ’ 
selves, or even by some one dear to us, we would 
iwt consider the offender to be deserving of any^ 
thing ' Worse than compassion and mercy. The inl« 
possibility of having these feelings in the case 
ima^ned is dueto the nnn.recognition of the fun- 
damental unity of self between the offending and 
the dfended. Again, in the case of pride, to take 
another instance, when we are puffed up by out 
own . achievements-<*by the praise that men Choose 
to bciap on ust^i-wvliat causes -this vain sei%iorifieak 
tioA bat a most erroneous notion that the indivU 
dual thing I o^i my seU Is, with all the intellectual 
and moral attainments, all the thoughts, feelings 
and. actioas that make it up, an independent reality 
»«^meithtng apart from the Being that perpetually 
sttstaias tend manifests himself in the form trf all 
individuablife ? fn the sphere of purely devotioftal 
life atsoy it is this erroneous view of things, it is 
oiir/bbinidog of God as something apart from us, 
aad mtias the very Self of our selves, that dries 
up all h((^ier emotions and makes devotional euer* 
cises ant amply show or aivenprofitable loit to the 
spuL .<3la^ tire other handj in propertioTras we learn 
tmnletttifyoursdves'with «he<8ell of alh’tb'fiadmur 
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‘tme s^!f in him, sensuouf; idesires, angry, >ifmdictive 
•tiRti censorious ‘feelings Howards Others, self- 
^^iofiflcation and 'Stlf-itithilgencc, not to speak of 
‘tierker and grosser sins,— all become more arid 
•more 'impossible, and from trying to satisfy the 
Hiny -sensMoiis or merely irtt^JIectiialHhing that we 
'Call*<R:r-^se!f‘in our unenlightened state, we come 
Ho seek ’the satL^faction of the larger Self w^^h 
'V;hicfe we dearn to identify ourselves-^*the realiza- 
Hion Of the Divine perfectioi: in Ure ^collective -Hfe 
‘Of ^II‘iationa! beings. 

This "cnlaigement of tho v.diidi^libera- 

Hion^consists, 'invotves, ‘it is evident, a negative, 
‘destructive process. ^!t invob/es re?i>unciation,‘boH: 
Hntelleetually and ‘practically, of the Halse -sllf. 
Ht^hile, before *tfee attainment ‘of true '•selW*MH>w- 
Hedge, Hhere ^scem be »asmany adves 'as there 
'Cre'individn4r‘!rveG,"it is seen, when enlightenment 
'dawns 'upon *tfee Hliat^ there* is only one’Sdf 

•in all, only one '^object ‘tl-bmining *arid containing 
all objects, gross und'fine. flivthe language of»'the 
BYihuMf^myika ' Uymi^hc^d, ' ‘‘ There is ‘no ^seftr 
but this, there is no perceiverbut this, thertf-is^ 

' knower but'this.” IIII./': ■ 23.) Of, -as the f-Diviiw 
Being says =in the ‘Dka^etvifdgita, ‘*0 Bliisata, 
'know i»ysfelf as the -snlijeet -«dl 

objects There 5eiYse,*therefore, 

«in 'Which the 'attaiirmeAt ‘ef etnancipation is the 
m8 
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destruction of the individual self, of that 
figment of a self which the unenlightened intellect 
of the natural man erroneously conceives as exist- 
ing independently of the Supreme Self. On the 
attainment of true self knowledge, it is seen that 
there is no such thing really existing, but that it is 
the universal, cosmic Self that shines as the self 
of all finite beings — that manifests itself through 
those thoughts, feelings and volitions that we call 
our own. There is, then, something to be re- 
nounced, something to be destroyed, in order 
that the individual may be united to the Universal. 
There is really something to be merged and lost 
in Brahman. But it is only a figment, only an 
appearance, something that seems real to the 
blurred vision of the unenlightened man, but has 
no existence for enlightened Reason. It is this, 
and not any real object, that is merged and lost 
in God, who is seen to be All-in-all. 

When the reality of this destructive process in 
salvation,*— the annihilation of the false self of 
ignorance — is seen, one begins to understand 
those obscure utterances in the scriptures which 
seem at first to indicate that utter annihilation of 
conscious individual life which we have seen to 
be opposed both to Reason and to the teachings 
of the Upanishads, These utterances evidently 
describe the change that comes over the wor- 
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shipper when, with the dawn of true self-knowledge, 
he begins consciously to live the free, universal 
life of Brahman,— feels constrained to renounce 
that false idea of independence with which he was 
beguiled while he was under the influence of avidyL 
Thus the remarkable passage at the close of the 
Mundakopanishady which at first sight reads very 
much like a description of the utter annihilation 
of individual existence, may be very well inter- 
preted as indicating the purely spiritual change 
spoken of above. “ Those anchorites who have,^' 
says the Upanishady “ known well the object 
O’, e. Brahman) of the science of the Vedanta, who 
have purified their hearts by means of renuncia- 
tion, — they all, obtaining the highest immortality, 
become free in the Brahma-worlds fat the time of 
the great end.” Thus far there is no talk of an- 
nihilation, but only a promise of liberation in the 
highest sense for those who are pure in heart. 
But the Upanishad goes on : ” Their fifteen parts 
go to their sources ; their senses all go to their 
corresponding divine powers ; their deeds and 
their intellectual self become all one with the 
Highest, the Unchangeable ” ” The fifteen parts” 
are the five senses, the five organs of action and 
the five vital powers. They all go, we are told, to 
their sources ; the five senses, it is repeated, go 
to their divine powers, i. e., the eye to the sun, by 
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whose aid it perfo^ms ks function : the ear to the* 
air, which makes heariBg;possible, and so. oiv. 
what does this ** going^" on tho’parb of the organs^ 
mean? It may mean^their* dissolution and«rettini« 
to their original substancos# 3iib it may also* 
mean the attainment,, on* the part of* the woiv’ 
sliipper, a true knowledge of thcin dependence on* 
the powers of* Nature and* the consequent desr* 
tructibn of egt)tisin.. The acquirement of a*oorreoti 
knowledge- of the the Vedanta, which the writeir 
histsi -spoken of as a condition of liberation^ involv^s^ 
tte** destruction of that false notion of independ** 
to.- which the natural man is- subject^, tho* 
s)«t}«R«that we, with all that we possess^ are itidfe**- 
pondent^ of the Divine Power. By emphasising* 
tfce- iwnity. underlying; all difference, the Vedanto 
lajre* th& a??e at the root of this ^gotisiHi. and* 
makes feel/, at the first instance, thab oup* 
Modies-are cKiy parts of Nature,. and> that the- 
pferformance ofi their different functions by the- 
dtfitrent sensesr organs, and vital powers de- 
pends* OH- the constant action on them* of the- 
powers* of Nature, which are nothing” but tho* 
piev/ers* of God. Gradually it is* ’seenv that wliat 
■^.Tte- oallf our? actions have for their ultimate cause 

r 

ih9r same ©ivifw 36wer which makes the acti- 
^.dties'-of Nature possible^ and that out individual* 
tte ro€>t* ofv all; egptisftij are; Ihcmeelveit* 
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^flfeetions^ of the Highest Eternal,* Self, the Brah- 
man- 11 is. evidently the revelatioa of this^ higjiest 
truth' to* the soul of whicE the speaks in» 

the quoted' above.. The same seems to be 

the purport of the verse tjhob folIoAVs^, though it 
apparently bears a different import. A\s fibwing: 
rivers/’ * says the UpamshudL ‘ disappear in the- 
sea, losing- their name a-nd* form^ so* a wise man*,, 
freed fromi name and* forms gpes to the Divine* 
Person' whO’ is greater than* the great.”' The figure- 
is likely to- misleadi;. but it is only a figure and< 
must not be strainedl Wnen- once the inward 
change* that comes with* cnlighten*raent becomes, 
familiar to the mindi the figure- itself does nofe 
seemi to* be an inapt one. The enlightened soull 
feels that it is not diflferent fromi the Infinite, bull 
one- with’ it,: — that names a*ndi forms are unreaJi 
when lookediat from* the- IDivine st'andpoint,' that, 
individuality does not really separate us, as 
it seems to* dO). fi^m* die n.'Jbiversal, — that the- 
Divine Bleing is allwin-alll This consciousness o6 
unity with* Gbdi aS' a* spiritual fact could scarcely be* 
expressed' , by a*ibetter figure than* that of the ocean* 
as comprehending all waters in* its aU*-erabracing 
unity. The conscious subsumptionj of individual exist- 
ence in the universaH.the renunciation* of egotism, is 
not inaptly represented by the flbwing of the river 
into til)a aeoi. The individual miad^ so long, it 
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thinks itself different from the Universal, so long as 
it is bound by banks of egotistic ignorance, is like 
a river bound by steep banks on both sides. When 
the finite feels itself to be one with the Infinite, 
feels that the same undivided consciousness is uni- 
versal in one aspect and individual in another, it 
becomes like a river mixing its water with the 
water of the sea. That the writer who used this 
figure did not contemplate the annihilation of indi- 
viduality, seems clear also from the \mantra Uhat 
follows. If annihilation had been what he intend- 
ed to teach, he should have stopped at the mantra, 
just quoted, for, what more can possibly be said of 
one who, as an individual, has ceased to exist ? 
But the writer goes on speaking of the emanci- 
pated soul in the following terms : — ‘‘ He who 
knows that highest Brahman becomes even Brah- 
man. In his race no one is born ignorant of 
Brahman. He passes beyond sorrow, he passes 
beyond' sin ; freed from the fetters of the heart, he 
becomes immortal.** A teacher of annihilation 
could scarcely have closed his subject with words 
like the above. 

There are, however, one or two obscure texts 
in the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad which do not 
seem to admit of the explanation just 'given, and 
the writer of which seems to have held the doc- 
trine of individual annihilation. For instance, the 
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passage about the close of the fourth Brihmana of 
Chapter If. of the Upanishad, in which Y4jnavalkya 
teaches his wife, Maitreyf, the nature of immor- 
tality, appears in fact to teach the total extinction 
of individual consciousness. I shall extract the 
whole passage for yourjconsideration. YAjnavalkya 
says 

“ ‘As a mass of salt has neither inside nor out- 
side, but is altogether a mass of taste, thus indeed 
has that self neither inside nor outside, but is 
altogether a mass of knowledge ; and having risen 
from out these elements, vanishes again in them. 
When he has departed, there is no more know- 
ledge' (name), I say, 0 Maitreyi^ thus spoke 
Y4jnavalkya. 

Then Maitreyi, said : ‘ Here, Sir, thou hast 
landed me in utter bewilderment. Indeed, I do 
not understand him.’ 

“jBut he replied ; ‘ 0 Maitreyi, I say nothing 
that is bewildering. Verily, beloved, that Self is 
imperishable, and of an indestructible nature. 

** For when there is, ’as it were, duality, then one 
sees the other, one smells the other, one tastes 
the other, one salutes the other, one hears the 
other, one perceives the other, one touches the 
other, one knows the other; but when the Self 
only is all this, how should he see another, how 
should he smell another, how should he taste 
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•another, how should »he -sailnte ^aftdihdr, ‘how 
‘should he touch another, how -shodld fhe -know 
another ? HoW should 'he ’know him by whom he 
knows all this ? Thut Self is 'to be ‘described by 
'No, no^ ! He is incomprehensible, for he canndt 
'be comprehended*; he rs 'imperishable, 'for he can- 
•not perish ; he is unattached, 'for *he does ndt 
•attach himself'.; urffeCtered, 'he does ndt^uffer, he 
'does not ‘fail, rtotv, 0 beloved, -should he know 
'the knower.? ^'hus,*0 ltoaitreyi,'thou bast been in- 
structed. Thus ‘far goes immortality.^'^^*‘('ri, I3-I5) 
Now, the eKplanUtion that 'follows iWaitreyfs 
•expression of surprise and bewilderment at the 
sage's teaching makes the ‘impdrt of the passage 
Jsomewhat doubtful. Read 'in its .light, it seems 
•only to emphasise 'the ultimate unity of conscious- 
'ness, denying the existence of an Opposed subject 
’and object in perfect self-realisation. But even 
after the expIlanatJion, the meaning of the passage 
Remains obscUre. A similar obscurity attaches to a 
tfew other paissages in the same per- 

haps the product of the sarhe w*piter, which lilceh 
'liberation to the state of dreamless ^dleop, a fetatC 
»in Which difference is 6\i\y potential and ndt 
actual. If that is the rheading of liberation, It 
fe, of course, n€ai;ly, if not quite, equivalent to 
'annihilation. Rut in these passages also, it rs 
iperhaps the intention of the Writer to cmphaBiste 
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tht ultimate unity rather than teach the negatiye 
and destructive character of the state of eraanci- 
pation. These exceptional passages are, however, 
clearly opposed to the general spirit of the 
Upaniskads, and to passages of unmistakable 
import teaching the continuance of individuality 
in the state of final union with Brahman. Let 
us consider some of these passages and also see 
what the author of the Vedanta sS/itras. under- 
stood by them. 

According to the Upanishads^ the impious, those 
who do not follow the Vedic discipline in any 
form, are subject to immediate re-incarnation 
after their death as the lowest kinds of animals, 
whereas in regard to the pious, they indicate two 
very different destinations according to the nature 
of the disciplines they have passed through. The 
followers of the iarmakdnday those whose worship 
consists in offering sacrifices to the gods, are des- 
tined for the pitrilokasy the habitations of the 
manes, where they pass through a way figuratively 
described as consisting of a number of pheno- 
menal objects such as mist, dark nights, cbrnds, etc. 
Through this way, they pass to the moon, which 
either contains the pitrilokas or is associated with 
them. There they dwell in enjoyment of the fruits 
of their good works until they are spent out, when 
they have to retrace their steps to the earth and 
19 
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be re-born according to their merits. On the other 
hand, the followers of iht jn&nakdnday the spiri- 
tual worshippers of the Infinite, are destined for 
the Brahmaloka^ the world of God. They too 
have to follow a* particular path called the 
devaynna. This also consists of a number of ele- 
ments which are altogether more auspicious than 
those composing the pitriydna> The most promi- 
nent are the rays of the sun, which perhaps re- 
present spiritual enlightenment. The elements 
named are, by some expounders, interpreted as 
mere symbols of the divine persons escorting the 
disembodied spirit to its destination, There is, of 
course, nothing irrational in the idea* of. a soul 
reaching its final goal with the help of advanced 
spirits. Under its glorious escort, however, the 
spirit reaches the house of God. As to the con- 
tents of that house the Upanishads are generally 
yery brief. Nor do they, as a rule, enter into 
details as to the conditions of life there. They are 
mostly contented with the statement that the spirit 
lives there in perfect beautitude, and does not 
return from it to any mundane state of exist- 
ence. But some of them, and pre-eminently the 
Kaushitakiy dwells upon what takes place there 
when the soul approaches the divine mansions. 
I need not reproduce these details. I simply 
refer the inquisitive inquirer to Chapter 1. of the 
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Upanishad named. One thing only deserves par- 
I ticular mention. It is the souFs declaration of 
unity with the Divine Being in answer to the 
question put .by Brahman himself as to what it 
knows about its own nature. This declaration 
leaves no doubt that it is of the highest class of 
devotees that the Scriptures deal with in these 
figurative yet most significant descriptions. How- 
ever, it is said that after this declaration has been 
made, to the full satisfaction, as one may suppose, 
of the Divine Teacher, the soul lives for ever- 
lasting years in the heavenly mansion in union 
with Brahman and in company of the gods and 
other emancipated spirits. Now, it is remarkable 
that in connexion with theae descriptions, which 
avowedly treat of the final goal of those who have 
passed through the highest order of discipline, 
no assertions are made as to any higher destina- 
tion reserved for a higher plass of devotees. The 
Chhindogyay for instance, actually closes where 
one of these descriptions ends. It says not a 
word which may indicate that the state of exist- 
ence described by it is the reward of a lower disci- 
pline} and thati^there |is a higher discipline for 
which this dife in union with Brahman, with an 
unresolved element of difference, is an inadequate 
return, and.that[the only sufficient reward for that 
higher culture is the utter annihilation of individual 
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existence. But this is exactly the View 
by Sankara. According to him the goal described 
is not the Supreme, but the Lower Brahman, 
Hiranyagatbha, and the worshippers referred to 
are not those of the highest class, those Who have 
known the Supreme Unity, but rather those who 
worship God as a Being distinct from them. For 
the worshippers of the highest class there is no 
passage to pass through and no place to reach. 
They are merged in God without any the sHghest 
difference. The followers of the lower disciplinej 
on the other hand, reach the world of the condi- 
tioned Brahman and live there as long as the world 
lasts and are merged in the Supreme Brahman, 
along with the object of their worship, at the end 
of the cycle. For these doctrines Sankara adduces 
the following arguments : — 1. The Supreme Brah- 
man is not far from any one of us*, it is our self. 
There is, therefore, no meaning in ‘reaching 
it.' 2. It being our very self, there is no mean- 
ing in passing through a particular way in order 
to reach it. 3, The conditioned Brahman being 
finite, reaching it and following a particular way 
to it, are quite reasonable in its (reference. < 4. 
The Scriptures expressly declare that the pt&nus 
(vital ' powers) of the highest class of devotees do 
not pass to any other sphere. This is dear from 
what is said in the sixth and seventh versus 
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of the fourth Br&hmana, Chapter iV., of the 
Brihaddranyaka* The passage h follows 
**And here there fo this verse: To whatever 
object a man’s own mind is attached, to that he 
goes strenuously together with his deed; and 
having obtained the end (/>., the last results) of 
whatever deed he does on earth, he returns again* 
from that world to this world of action. So mucti 
for the man who desires. But as to the ntan wha 
does not desire^ who, not . desiring,^ freed from 
desires, is satisfied in his desires, or desires the 
Self only, his vital airs do not depart elsewhere,~ 
being Brahman, he goes to Brahman.” 

Now, Sankara’s view does not seen^ to me to 
be consistent with the teachings of the Upani^ 
shads ; and it is welUknown that RAmAnuja^ the 
the other great commentator of the Frusthana^ 
trayam^ differs with him diametrically in his 
interpretation of the relative texts. I shall 
briefly examine Sankara’s arguments. 1. The 
Supreme Brahman, though it is our very self, has 
yet to be reached in a sense. We have to be 
freed from the influence of avidyd and all its bane- 
ful effects and be united to our true Self in know* 
ledge, love and will. Even g6ing to d particular 
place in connexion with the attainment of .^nal 
emancipation is not an irrational idea. The partial 
realisation of unity with G }i wirich most people 
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attain in this world, may wait fpir translation into a 
more blessed region to attain fullness and perma- 
nence ; and though God is not confined to any 
particular sphere, there may be a particular region 
inhabited by emancipated souls where the realisa- 
tion of the Divine presence and blessedness is 
more attainable than elsewhere ; so that the idea 
of a Brahmaloka in which God reveals himself 
more fully and vividly than in this world, is by no 
means inconsistent with the Divine infinitude. 
Reaching God not being quite unmeaning, parti- 
cular ways and means to attain this end are 
no more without meaning. The devayana des- 
cribed in the Scriptures may be a purely spiritual 
process represented by material figures. But even 
if it represents an actual way to an actual world, 
there is nothing unreasonable in its idea. If there 
is an actual Brahma-world to be reached, there 
must be a way to it 3. If there be no meaning in 
reaching the Supreme Brahman because he is not 
"far from any one of us, neither can there be any 
meaning in reaching the Lower Brahman ; for the 
latter also^ as the sum of all conditioned existence, 
is near to every one of us. He is no more confined 
to a particular spot than the unconditioned Brah- 
man. 4. The text of the BrihadAranyaka referred 
to does not seem to relate to the class of devotees 
spoken of by Sankara or point to any such 
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State as he contemplates. Having said that the 
worshippers of tlie gods through sacrifices, the 
seekers after particular limited objects, return 
again and again from the happy regions reached 
by them as the result of their works, the Vpanu 
shad speaks of those who have no desires or who 
desire only the Infinite Self. For them, it says, 
there is no return. There is indeed something in 
the text which seems to indicate that the souls of 
this class of devotees do not follow any way and 
do not go anywhere. But the same class of devo- 
tees, the same disinterested seekers of Brahman, 
are spoken of in numerous other passages as fol- 
lowing the devayana path, so that this isolated 
passage, not very clear in its purport, cannot be 
accepted as a scriptural proof of San karats peculiar 
views. 

Let us now see what view the author of the 
Brahma Sutras takes of the subject. The last 
three pddas of Chapter IV. of the Sutras are 
devoted to the exposition of the souFs passage 
’ to the Brahmatoka and its existence there. In 
the first of these pddas^ the second pida of the 
Chapter, while expounding the mode in which the 
soul comes out of the body, — its ctndition.in 
this disembodied state, — and starts for its final 
journey, the author incidentally notices the Case of 
those who, even in this life, attains the highest 
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knowledge. On the authority of the text I have 
already referred to, he seems to take the view 
that souls of this class do not pass through the 
devay&na path, but directly attain unity with 
Brahman. As to those who travel through the 
devaydna^ the author of the aphorisms seems to 
take the view that they have not obtained perfect 
emancipation, but that they do so when they arrive 
at the Brahmaloka. Jn the third pdda of the 
Chapter, the devkydna is described in detail. The 
various phenomenal objects named in the Scrip- 
tures as forming the stages of the ^way, are des- 
cribed by the author of the Sdiras as so many 
spirits leading the half-unconscious soul to the 
Divine regions. The second pdda is devoted to 
the discussion of the important question whether, 
through this path, the soul attains to the Higher 
or the Lower Brahman, or, in other words, whether 
the emancipation obtained by the soul is complete 
or incomplete. There is a peculiar circumstance 
which makes it difficult to ascertain the opinion 
of the author on the matter. He arrays the argu- 
ments on both sides of the question pari passu, 
but does not distinctly identify himself with any of 
the* two opmions expressed. Thejsubstance of the 
discussion is simply this According to Bddari, 
it is the Lower Brahman that is reached in this 
manner; according to Jaimtni, it is the Higher. 
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Now, it is the uniform practice of the author of 
the aphorisms, whenever he has to controvert 
any opinions, to state them first and give his own 
views last. From this it would appear that, on 
the present question, he identifies himself with 
Jaimini^s views, which are put last, and this is the 
conclusion to which some commentators have ac- 
tually come. But Sankara differs from these com- 
mentators and takes the opposite view. He iden- 
tifies the author with Bddari's views. The reason 
put forward for this procedure is that the other 
view, namely that the Supreme Brahman is 
reached by going through a path, is unreasonable. 
I have already said that this alleged unreasonable- 
ness does not strike me as real. The infinitude of 
Brahman does not necessarily exclude a process 
through which he is reached by the finite soul. The 
opinion of the author of the Sutras on the question 
may be gathered with greater certainty in another 
way. In the fourth pida, which treats of the state 
of the emancipated soul, and in which the dis- 
tinction of absolute and relative emancipation, as 
made by Sankara, might be expected to be dealt 
with, the distinction is not even spoken of,' which 
proves that it has no place in the il^nd of the 
author. The state described is that of union with 
Brahman with an clement of unresolved differ- 
ence. According to Sankara, it is only one of 
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relative emancipation — it is union with Hiranya* 
garbha, the Lower Brahman, and not with the 
Supreme. Bat the pida does not speak of any 
higher state than unity with difference ; and its 
end is also the end of the whole system. It 
would surely b** 2 strange procedure on the part 
of a theologian to close the exposition of his 
system without saying anything on what, accord- 
ing to him, is the final object of all human efforts, 
the highest goal to be reached by the soul. I can- 
not charge the learned author of the Brahma 
Siitras with this inconolstcr.cy, and therefore con- 
clude that what Sankara calls relative emancipa- 
tion, — r.nion with brahman with an element of 
unresolved difference — is the only kind of emanci- 
pation taugiit bv the author of the aphorisms. 
That in teaching this, he follows tue main current 
of the teaching of the UpanishudSy I have already 
shown. In confirmation, however, of tliis con- 
clusion, I shall examine the pdda referred to a little 
more closely. 

In the first aphorism, it is taught that the soul, 
when it obtains the supreme light, appears in its 
true nature. The second teaches that such a soul 
is ^mancip^ed, from all kinds of evil. In the 
third, the light spoken of in the first aphorism is 
said to be nothing but the Self, — the Supreme 
Self. The fourth inculcates the undivided unity 
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ofthe individual and the universal Self. The 
fifth notices Jaimini^s view that the individual soul 
assumes a form similar to the universal. The 
sixth puts forward Audulomi^s contention that as 
consciousness is the only form of the soul, 
other attributes are either based or figuratively 
imposed upon it. In the seventh, Bddardyana 
suggests that the primary and secondary attributes 
of the soul are not mutually contradictory. The 
ninth contends that the emancipated soul is not 
subject to any one, i.e.^ not to any other individual 
soul, as appears from the context. The tenth 
records Bddari^s opinion that the liberated soul has 
no body and organs. The eleventh puts forward 
Jaimini’s argument that since the . scriptures 
speak of the liberated soul's assuming various 
forms, it has a body and organs. In the twelfth, 
Bddariyana opines that having or not having a 
body depends on the will of the emancipated soul. 
According to the thirteenth and the fourteenth, 
not having a body is comparable to a dreamy state, 
and having one tb the waking state. The fifteenth 
shows how an emancipated soul can enter several 
bodies at once. The sixteenth raises and decides 
an important point. The author ha# admitted 
several elements of difference in the emancipated 
soul. But there are texts in the Upanishads which 
speak of a state of undifferenced unity. Are not 
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those texts opposed to the state of liberation he 
is describing ? He says, No, for these texts 
refer to the state of dreamless sleep, or to 
kaivalya, and not to the state of liberation we 
are describing.^' Now, Sankara here has an 
opportunity of saying, with a show of reason, that 
the state described in the pada is only a state of 
relative emancipation, and that the state of 
kaivalya or undifferenced unity recognized in those 
texts is the higher goal reserved for the devotees 
of the highest class. The author of the Sutras 
of course says no such thing, but he leaves it un- 
certain what place the state of kaivalya occupies 
in his 'System, fhat forv[;him there is no higher 
state than that described in this pada^ appears 
from the first and the fourth aphorism, which I 
have already explained. The unresolved difference 
which he admits in the state of liberation is further 
emphasised in the aphorisms that follow. In the 
seventeenth, the author says that the emancipated 
soul obtains all powers except that of creating, 
sustaining and destroying the world. The eigh- 
teenth teaches that all powers are in the hands 
of God, so that the emancipated soul is subject 
to him. Yhe nineteenth contends that emanci- 
pated souls do not obtain the immutability of 
God. The twentieth cites the authority of Reve- 
lation and Tradition as to the immutable aspect of 
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the Divine nature. The twenty-first confirms the 
doctrine of the dependence of the soul on God by 
quoting scripture to the effect that it is only in 
enjoyment that the individual soul is equal to God. 
The twenty-second closes the chapter and the 
whole body of aphorisms by saying that, according 
to scripture, the emancipated soul does not return 
to the world. Not a word is said as to its being 
merged and lost in Brahman. The only conclu- 
sion, therefore, that appears possible to me is 
that, according to both the Upanishads and the 
Sutras^ the state of final liberation is one of 
fundamental unity with a relative difference, and 
not of absolute, undifferenced iinity, with the 
Supreme. 

Here closes this series of lectures, commenced 
more than a year ago. My feelings on the occa- 
sion are those of profound thankfulness, first to 
God, for having enabled me to speak, as I pro- 
posed to do, of our relation and duty to him, after 
our ancient rishis and achdryas^ secondly to the 
pious, young;,friend of mine whose pecuniary help, 
and the Theological Society whose earnest efforts, 
caused Jthis lectureship to be founded, and thirdly 
to you, my hearers, for having given tne a patient 
hearing. May the Supreme Being enable us all 
to know him, to love him, and to do his will, and 
thus be wholly united to him ! 

Santih, Santih, Santih^ Harih Om. 
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